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The Trend of Workmen's Compensation—A Glance at Compensa- 
tion History, Past and Present.’ 


By WILL J. FRENCH, PResiIpenT I. A. I. A. B. C. AND CHAIRMAN CALIFORNIA 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT COMMISSION. 


HE seventh annual convention of the International Association, 
T in session in San Francisco from September 20 to 24, 1920, is 
noteworthy because it completes the first 10 years of compensa- 
tion history in the United States and Canada. Just 10 years ago, in 
1910, the famous Ives case was decided in New York, right after the 
enactment of the first compulsory law. The outlook was dark at the 
time when that law was declared unconstitutional. Elective compen- 
sation came into existence all over the land to meet the New York 
court’s objection to compulsory compensation, to be quickly followed 
by — to State constitutions to permit of the more complete 
method. 

Those of us who have seen the development of the compensation 
idea from its birth to its present lusty state recall with what fear 
and trembling we awaited the decisions of State supreme courts. 
The main question to be decided was whether the new progressive 
step in the relation of men to industry would be considered superior 
to so-called property rights. It was not long until the new day 
was ushered in and court after court added to industry a legitimate 
cost—some interest in and care of those men and women who con- 
tribute so heavily that business may carry on. 

Facing this new decade it is advisable to indulge in retrospection. 
Having done this, we should set our faces toward the coming days 
and determine upon consolidation of past gains, to the end that 
justice may be firmly established. 

It is not my purpose to spend time in citing the numerous deci- 
sions of past years. That would be a task, indeed. Practically each 
compensation State has had to have its law passed upon by its su- 
preme court, and time forbids an analysis beyond that given in the 
opening paragraphs. The work and need right at hand are more 
important, especially when it is remembered the roll of honor now 
numbers 52 or more compensation jurisdictions in the United States 
and practically all of the Canadian Provinces. 


I.—Legislative Developments in Workmen’s Compensation Matters. 


‘THE most important recent legislative development of workmen’s 

compensation legislation is in extending the benefits of com- 
pensation acts to include vocational reeducation and rehabilitation 
of men disabled in industry. Earlier legislation included only a per- 
centage of wages to an employee while temporarily disabled, or a 
sum of money computed according to various methods for perma- 





1 Paper read at the seventh annual meeting of the International Association of Indus- 
trial Accident Boards and Commissions, held at San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 20—24, 1920. 
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nent disability. The responsibility of the State ended when the 
money was paid the workman, and but little supervision followed to 
determine whether the benefits would be applied in such a way as 
to — the earning capacity or economic position of the crippled 
worker. 

One of the great benefits derived from our recent war experience 
has been the development by the United States Government of plans 
for reeducating and rehabilitating soldiers and sailors crippled in 
service, and the lessons and experience being developed by the Fed- 
eral Vocational Board are now being applied under workmen’s com- 
pensation acts to the rehabilitation of men disabled in industry. 

In the industrial rehabilitation act, recently passed by Congress, 
Federal financial aid is now afforded the States if they will partici- 
pate in relieving crippled workmen. This work properly belongs 
with industrial accident boards and commissions, as they are more 
closely in touch with industrial injuries than any other agency of 
the State to which the expenditure of funds for this purpose may he 
intrusted. 

Without waiting for the industrial rehabilitation act, a number of 
States, notably California, New York, Massachusetts, Lllinois, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Minnesota, and Oregon, have proceeded indc- 

endently to provide for reeducation of injured workers. In some 

tates a State appropriation is made available for this purpose. In 
others a State appropriation, to be united with the Federal appropria- 
tion under the industrial rehabilitation act, isnow being proposed. In 
others, the imposition upon industry of the burden of rehabilitating 
injured employees under the provisions of the compensation acts 
has been adopted upon the theory that the burden of rehabilitation 
is as much an industrial charge as that of paying the older forms of 
compensation. In all States the money raised for rehabilitation is 
put into a special fund to be expended by the proper State authority, 
under wide discretionary powers, similar to those exercised by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, instead of being awarded 
to employees by specific statutory direction. 

It is to be hoped that with the Federal aid now offered each State 
will proceed promptly to exert its full powers for relief along this 
new line. To give a crippled employee money for his physical loss 
and turn him loose upon the State without restoration of earning 
capacity is nearly as bad as to do nothing whatever for his injury. 
To restore him to useful earning capacity and citizenship by wisely 
planning his reeducation is a service almost as useful to society as 
that rendered by earlier workmen’s compensation acts in their 


entirety. 
. Further Provision for Dependents. 


Is not the next legislative development in compensation matters 
indicated by the foregoing? If the rehabilitation of crippled em- 
ployees is important, why is it not equally important to provide for 
the establishment of earning capacity ‘of widows and minor children 
where the father and breadwinner of the family is killed by indus- 
trial injury? At present the death benefits allowed in industrial- 
accident cases provide only for bare subsistence of the family for a 
limited period of time. e dependents are left to their own re- 
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sources, without more than bare subsistence, in the development of 
earning ee a this without the guidance of the former head 
of the family. ould it not be well to consider the expansion of re- 
habilitation to include these classes of dependents ? 


Special Fund for General Compensation Purposes. 


Another important development in recent legislative activity is 
the creation of a fund for general compensation purposes based upon 
a payment by the employer or insurance carrier to the State of a 
specified sum of money where an employee is killed by industrial 
injury, leaving no dependents. The sum thus assessed varies, I be- 
lieve, from $100 to $1,000 in different States adopting this type of 
law. The primary purpose of such legislation is, of course, to raise 
a fund to be disbursed for useful compensation purposes. Usually 
such fund is devoted to the reeducation and rehabilitation of em- 
ployees crippled in industry. 

Apart from the purpose for which such funds are disbursed, the 
method of raising the fund by itself performs a useful service. If 
an employer must pay a heavy death benefit where an employee is 
killed who leaves dependents surviving him, and escapes with a nomi- 
nal liability if there are no dependents, an economic tendency is in- 
evitably created toward discrimination against married men or those 
having families dependent upon them for support. The imposition 
of a lability upon the employer in death cases where there are no 
dependents, to be used for general compensation purposes, tends to 
equalize the employer’s liability and thus to check any possible dis- 
crimination of this nature. Furthermore, the imposition of such 
liability is an excellent method of uniform assessment upon em- 
ployers for general compensation purposes, such as rehabilitation, 
welfare work, or support of the industrial accident board or commis- 
sion, which purposes could not be accomplished by specific benefits 
direct to injured employees or their dependents. 


State Funds. 


Some tendency is noted in recent legislative matters indicating 
a possible swing toward more compulsory and monopolistic State 
funds. This is, of course, resisted bitterly by stock and other private 
insurance carriers. Recent investigation of State funds, such as 
that just reported by Miles M. Dawson, show monopolistic State 
funds to be singularly economic and efficient in operation, giving 
better results than even private companies or competitive State 
funds. This topic is worthy of more extended consideration else- 


where. 
Direct Settlement of Compensation Claims. 


In several Eastern States legislative changes have recently been 
made, either by new legislation or by restoration of earlier provisions 
which had been repealed, to put an end to direct settlement of com- 
pensation claims between insurance carriers and compensation benefi- 
ciaries. In investigations conducted by Jeremiah F. Connor in New 
York and by the New York commission there has been shown a 
startling underpayment of compensation benefits by insurance com- 
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panies during the time when settlements in nonlitigated cases were 
not checked by proper State authorities. Naturally, much difference 
of opinion exists in different States as to the best way to secure this 
inspection and approval of settlement. The New York commission 
believes that its present method of oral hearing of every injury, 
whether contested or not, is, in the long run, more expeditious, eco- 
nomical, and effective than the checking of written reports. The 
Massachusetts commission apparently believes that its method of 
checking payments upon written reports is equally expeditious, with 
less labor and disturbance of the parties. “Ponkalene much discus- 
sion will develop during the present convention as to the merits of 
the respective systems. 


Broader Coverage of Industries Desirable. 


Another legislative development which should be more in evidence 
than it is, is the extension of workmen’s compensation acts to broader 
coverage of industries. All laws which are limited to extrahazardous 
and hazardous occupations should be extended to all industrial occu- 
pations, without regard to extent of hazard. 

Limitations to employments having more than five employees 
should be dropped, as an employer in a regular business with less 
than five employees can just as easily procure insurance as a larger 
employer. It was failure to appreciate the fact that the obligation 
of workmen’s compensation acts is essentially an obligation to in- 
sure employees, rather than an obligation to discharge liability to 
injured employees, that led to this restriction of coverage. In prac- 
tically all States farm labor is still excluded, and without reason, 
except the failure of the agricultural classes of the community to 
grasp the real principles and economics of compensation legislation 
and their political strength in the legislatures. Have not the agri- 
cultural classes become sufficiently educated by this time to work- 
men’s compensation acts to drop their opposition and to realize that 
agricultural labor is entitled to the same protection as every other 
form of industrial labor? In many ways farmers are now beginning 
to realize through shortage of labor that farm labor must be made 
more attractive in order to compete successfully with the demand for 
labor for manufacturing and town and city industries. 


I].—Judicial Developments. 


N OT much that is new is to be noted in judicial developments in 

the past year except as regards maritime workers. The main con- 
stitutional points involving validity of workmen’s compensation 
have now been thoroughly settled by decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, notably, New York Central Railway Co. v. 
White (243 U. S. 188, 196), in which fundamental principles of com- 
pensation were upheld. 

The five-to-four decision during the past year in Arizona Copper 
Co. v. Hammer (39 Sup. Ct. Rep. 553) is somewhat disturbing, in- 
asmuch as it intimates that a minority of the court are perturbed 
by some matters which we had thought were agreed upon unani- 
mously. Probably the minority of the court in the Hammer case 
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do not intend to recede from the principles unanimously agreed upon 
in New York Central Railway Co. v. White (243 U. S. 188, 196). 
Dissimilarity between the Arizona compensation act, w hich is neither 
fish, flesh, nor fowl, and the New York law, approved i in the White 
case, are doubtless responsible for this division of opinion. 

As indicated in the Hammer case, the court has yet to pass upon 
the constitutionality of the workmen’s compensation acts which ap- 
ply to all employments instead of being limited to extrahazardous 
or hazardous employments. But, as a matter of common sense, 
it would seem that the observation of Mr. Justice Pitney in the 
Hammer case that “employers in nonhazardous industries are in 
little danger from the act, since it imposes liability only for acci- 
dental injuries attributable to the inherent dangers of the occupa- 
tion,” would seem decisive. Expanding the learned justice’s state- 
ments slightly, every industry is hazardous if injuries can occur in 
the course of and arise out of its operation; hence, every industry to 
which a workmen’s compensation act can apply is constitutionally 
of sufficient hazard to warrant the application of the law. 

In general, greater liberality in construction of constitutional ques- 
tions in favor of compensation acts is now apparent on the part of 
the courts. Courts have to be educated like other members of the 
community, only sometimes more so. This process of education has 
now resulted in the appellate courts dropping an apparent air of 
hostility to workmen’s compensation acts as new and _ socialistic 
legislation, which seems to have characterized some of their earlier 
decisions. 

One of the most pleasing of recent expressions of liberality is con- 
tained in the decision of the Supreme Court of California in City 
and County of San Francisco v. Industrial Accident Commission (60 
Calif. Dec. 36). Such language as the following: “It is no small 
matter for one branch of the Government to annul the formal exer- 
cise by another and coordinate branch of power connected to the 
latter, and the court should not and must not annul, as contrary to 
the constitution, a statute passed by the legislature, unless it can 
be said of the statute that it positively and certainly is opposed to 
the constitution,” betokens an aroused sense of greater responsibility 
by the courts in such matters. 

The case just quoted is one in which an award of compensation 
to a widow of a hospital steward, who died of influenza contracted 
in the hospital during the recent influenza epidemic, was held to 
come within the provisions of the compensation act and of the State 
constitution, ana thus the interpretation that the word “injury” 
includes occupational diseases was firmly established. 

Another decision involving a liberal construction of the compen- 
sation clause is that made by the United States Supreme Court in 
New York Central Railway Co. v. Biane (40 Sup. Ct. Rep. 44), 
in which the United States Supreme Court upheld the highest court 
of New York in holding that disfigurement ma properly be the 
basis of an award of compensation without regard to immediate loss 
of wages. This decision, takes a broad and liberal view of the pur- 
pose of compensation legislation to ameliorate the more remote as 
well as immediate consequences of industrial injury. 
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Ill. Judicial and Legislative Development. 


UNDER this heading is classed a recent action by the United States 
Supreme Court and the Federal Congress with respect to redress of 
injuries occurring in maritime commerce and interstate commerce 
by rail. The history of this matter may not be amiss to explain the 
present situation. As to injuries sustained by railroad employees 
in interstate commerce, the matter was for many years governed by 
the negligence laws of the various States. In 1906, induced by de- 
mands of railroad employees for better protection against injuries 
and the slowness of the States to improve their labor laws, Congress 
enacted an improved negligence statute known as the first employ- 
ers lability act. This statute largely eliminated the common-law 
defenses and increased the liability of the railroads to their em- 
ployees. Although still upon a negligence basis, no compensation law 
having at that time been adopted in the United States, the law was 
an improvement over the then existing situation. Unfortunately. 
Congress undertook to make this statute apply to all employees of 
railroads engaged in interstate commerce, without regard to whether 
the particular employee was engaged in interstate commerce or not. 
This law was held unconstitutional by the United States Supreme 
Court in the First Employers’ Liability Cases (207 U. S. 463) upon 
the ground that its application to railroad employees not at the mo- 
ment of injury engaged in interstate commerce was a transgression 
upon the power of the various States. The second employers’ 
Nability act of 1908 corrected this by limiting its application to em- 
ployees of interstate railroads who were engaged at the moment of 
injury in interstate commerce business of the railroad. So con- 
strued, the law has been held valid. (Second Employers’ Liability 
Cases, 223 U. S. 1.) 
Except for the objections of the Supreme Court in the earlier 
opinion, the later statute is practically identical with the former. 


Uniform Federal Compensation Act. 


The Federal act, while admirable as an improved negligence stat- 
ute, is, of course, wholly out of date at the present time, the States 
in their passage of workmen’s compensation acts having far ex- 
ceeded the relief afforded by the Federal Government by this statute. 
The great need now is to give railroad employees the same protection 
under workmen’s compensation acts as employees in the more liberal 
States enjoy. This can be done either by the repeal of all Federal 
legislation on the subject, leaving railroad interstate employees to the 
protection of State laws, necessarily divergent, or by the enactment 
by Congress of a uniform Federal compensation act for railroad 
employees in interstate commerce. This disadvantage of the first 
suggestion is that the compensation laws of many States are still 
inadequate and in a very few nonexistent, so that in some States 
railroad employees would be worse off than at present. The disad- 
vantage of the second course is that it does not bridge the gap be- 
tween the injuries sustained by railroad employees in local commerce 
and in interstate commerce, thereby continuing the same confusion 
as at present exists between State and Federal tribunals. If a uni- 
form Federal system is to be adopted, it should apply to all railroad 
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TREND OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 7 


employees, without regard to interstate commerce at the moment of 
injury. This, Congress can not do under the decision of the United 
Sonor, Supreme Court in the First Employers’ Liability Cases, before 
quoted. 

A practical solution eliminating much of the difficulty would be 
for Congress to enact a uniform Federal measure applicable to em- 
ployees of railroads in interstate commerce, with a provision that 
the different State compensation boards and commissions should have 
concurrent jurisdiction with the Federal courts in determining suits 
arising under it. Such concurrent jurisdiction is now given by the 
Federal act to the courts of the different States in negligence cases 
arising under the Federal act. This would have the advantage, at 
least, of having a border-line case triable in the same tribunal under 
either law. In the event the tribunal applied the wrong law, i. e., 
applied the State compensation act when the Federal compensation 
act should have been applied, the only result of a reversal would be 
to correct the decision. The employee would not be thrown out of 
court and forced to bring an independent suit in a different tribunal, 
as is the result at the present time if suit be brought before the State 
board when it should have been brought in the courts under the 
Federal act, or vice versa. 


Compensation for Maritime Injuries. 


A more distressing situation is presented with reference to injuries 
sustained by maritime employees. Originally most of the maritime 
States having workmen’s compensation acts claimed jurisdiction over 
maritime injuries, and these claims were sustained by the supreme 
courts in such States. (Jensen v. Southern Pacific Co., 215 N. Y. 
514; North Pacific S. S. Co. v. Industrial Accident Commission, 174 
Calif. 346, 357.) Both decisions were reversed by the United States 
Supreme Court-in Southern Pacific Co. v. Jensen (244 U. S. 205), 
in which it was held that the State compensation laws could not, in 
the absence of act of Congress, apply to injuries otherwise under the 
admiralty and maritime law of the United States. Thus, as with 
interstate commerce, conflicts between State and Federal authority, 
without significance in themselves, were allowed to defeat substan- 
tial justice. 

To remedy this situation Congress enacted the so-called “ Johnson 
amendment,” approved October 6, 1917, affirmatively authorizing the 
application of State workmen’s compensation acts to maritime in- 
juries. This in turn was declared unconstitutional this spring by 
the United States Supreme Court, again by a five-to-four decision, 
in Knickerbocker Ice Co. v. Stewart (40 Sup. Ct. Rep. 438, 485), 
the court holding that even Congress could not permit State com- 
pensation acts to encroach upon any portion of the field covered by 
the Federal maritime law. Objectionable as this decision is deemed 
to be by most liberal-minded lawyers and by persons engaged in ad- 
ministration of workmen’s compensation laws, as well as by the mari- 
time workers themselves, this decision is the law of the land, and per- 
manently forecloses any further relief to maritime workers from 
State laws. The only recourse is Federal legislation. , 

During the past few months Congress has stepped into the breach 
in the endeavor to again remedy the situation. As yet it has not 
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accomplished the essential purpose to be gained, but it gives clear 
indications that it is moving in that direction. In March of this 
year an ill-advised statute was enacted provid'ng that the dependents 
of any seaman killed outside the 3-mile limit should be entitled to 
have action for damages in the Federal courts. Previous to this 
time a right of action for death was allowed in admiralty only 
where given by a State statute. 

One of the anomalies of the Jensen and Stewart cases is that the 
Supreme Court allows the enforcement of State statutes giving a 
right of action for death based upon negligence but disallows such 
enforcement of State compensation acts for death. The act of 
March, 1920, here referred to, supersedes State-created rights of 
action for death and substitutes a Federal negligence statute in place 
thereof. By what species of fallacious reasoning this Federal statute 
is limited to actions on the high seas instead of applying to the 
whole field of maritime injuries, including the loading and unload- 
ing of ships at wharves, it is impossible to tell. 

A somewhat better step was taken by Congress when, on June 5 
of this year, the Jones bill, relating to the American mercantile 
marine, was approved. By section 33 of this law, the Federal em- 
ployers’ liability act, applicable to railroad employees in interstate 
commerce, is extended to cover seamen. Why it was not extended to 
cover stevedores as well as seamen is a mystery. At the present 
time, however, sailors are receiving the rather antiquated relief of the 
Federal railroad statute, which is better than nothing. 

A uniform workmen’s compensation measure was introduced in 
Congress three years ago by Senator Johnson, of California, at the 
request of the organized seamen, but failed of passage. For the last 
two years this bill has been resting with the United States Shipping 
Board, awaiting its approval or disapproval before introduction. 
After the decision of the Stewart case in May of this year, Senator 
Jones, of Washington, presented in his bill the provisions above 
described, extending the Federal railroad act to seamen. This 
brought forth from the Shipping Board an immediate approval of 
the uniform Federal compensation act. It was too late to insert 
such measure in the Jones bill at this session, and the matter went 
over with the temporary relief above described. 

At the present time a number of organizations are working upon 
a uniform Federal compensation act for seamen, princi ally the 
organized maritime workers and the American Association for Labor 
Legislation. In view of the fact that the Republican platform this 
Sd declares for such measure for all maritime workers, and the 

emocratic platform likewise, limited, however, to persons engaged 
in loading and unloading ships (why the Democrats did not grasp 
the real nature of the situation has not been disclosed), speedy action 
by Congress is looked for at the next session. The International 
Association can assist materially in gaining this protection to mari- 
time workers. In view of the fact that maritime workers and rail- 
road employees in interstate commerce are at the present time linked 
together in the Federal employers’ liability act by section 33 of the 
Jones bill, it would seem propitious to have the proposed Federal 
compensation act apply to both in the same measure. 
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TREND OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 9 


The most important provision which can be suggested, apart from 
the usual compensation provisions, is that the boards and commis- 
sions of the different States should be given concurrent jurisdiction 
with the Federal courts to enforce the proposed Federal statute. If 
a railroad employee or seaman in a border-line case brings suit in 
the United States courts when he should have made a claim before 
the State board under the State law, or vice versa, at the present time 
his just claim is likely to be entirely defeated, because he made a mis- 
take in suing in the wrong court. Concurrent jurisdiction, so that 
the employee can submit his claim to the State board under either 
law, is necessary to avoid this conflict. 
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Seventh Annual Meeting of the International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions. 


By Cart Hooxstapr. 


HE seventh annual meeting of the International Association 
T of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions was held at 
San Francisco, September 20-24, 1920. Twenty-two States, 
three Canadian Provinces, and three Federal departments were rep- 
resented. The last included the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the United States Employees’ Compensation Commission, 
and the United States Bureau of Standards. An address of welcome 
was delivered by the Hon. William D. Stephens, governor of California. 
In his presidential address, Mr. Will J. French, chairman of the 
California Industrial Accident Commission, discussed the trend of 
workmen’s compensation legislation in the United States, and 
pointed out certain lines of needed improvement.’ 

The discussion at the convention centered in the following subjects: 
Accident prevention; systems of compensation for permanent partial 
disability, including a special discussion on eye injuries; vocational! 
reeducation and industrial rehabilitation; the relative merits of differ- 
ent compensation insurance systems; systems of medical service and 
economy of proper medical treatment; disposition of compensation 
claims; and the problem of dependency. 


Accident Prevention. 


"THE opening session was devoted to a discussion of accident 
prevention methods. Mr. H. M. Wolflin, superintendent of 
safety of the California Industrial Accident Commission, and Mr. 
C. B. Connelley, commissioner of labor and industry of Pennsylva- 
nia, outlined the safety work in their respective States. Dr. EK. B. 
Rosa, of the United States Bureau of Standards, sketched the his- 
torical development of engineering and safety standards in the United 
States up to the formation of the National Safety Code Committee. 
He also reviewed the work of the American Engineering Standards 
Committee, of which the former is a subcommittee. Forty indus- 
trial safety codes have been recommended by the National Safety 
Code Committee, some of which have already been completed. 


Eye Injuries. 


ONE of the most difficult problems confronting every State commis- 
sion is the determination of impairment of loss of vision and 
the consequent less of earning capacity resulting from eye injuries. 
The question was thoroughly discussed at the Tonedhe meeting of 
the association in 1919. At that time the medical committee of the 
association was instructed to make a report on this question at the 
resent meeting of the association. This report was presented by 
. F. D. Donoghue, medical adviser of the Massachusetts Industrial 
Accident Board and chairman of the medical committee. 





1 Mr. French’s address is given in full on pp. 1 to 9 of this issue of the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
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Systems of Rating Permanent Partial Disability. 


ONE of the serious weaknesses in our workmen’s compensation 
legislation has been the treatment of permanent partial dis- 
abilities. With the exception of California no State has undertaken 
to formulate a scientific system in which the amount of compensation 
provided is based upon the probable wage loss resulting from the 
injury. The several schedules adopted in the United States vary 
greatly as to the amount of benefits provided. Not only do there 
exist great variations among the various States as to the amount of 
compensation for the same injury, but the compensation provided 
for different permanent disabilities within the same State bears little 
relationship to the respective economic severity of those disabilities. 
California has a unique method of compensating permanent par- 
tial disability. This system was expounded in a paper read by Mr. 
A. H. Naftzger, member of the California Industrial Accident Com- 
mission. The three main factors in the California law used in deter- 
mining the percentages of permanent disability are: (1) Nature of 
the p vabeak ininale or disfigurement; (2) occupation; (3) age. To 
determine the percentage of disability for the various combination 
injuries, ages, and occupations, a schedule was made, taking the 
standard occupation of the ordinary unskilled workman and the 
standard age of 39. 

The first problem involved the compilation of a list of permanent 
injuries and the determination of what should be the rating for each 
injury for the standard man. The next problem was the study and 
grouping of occupations. These occupations were then correlated 
and assigned to a class. 

The theory was that ‘‘adaptability to a changed condition is 
dependent upon age.’ Assuming that a boy of 15 has complete 
adaptability and a man of 75 no adaptability, the commission made 
the power of adaptability between these ages a matter of computa- 
tion in two-year periods. The age-variation factor was computed 
from a formula based upon the assumption that a 10 per cent disa- 
bility at 15 years was equivalent to a 174 per cent disability at 75. 

Under the terms of the workmen’s compensation act of California 
each 1 per cent of permanent disability up to 70 per cent is to be 
compensated for by payments of four weeks’ compensation at the 
rate of 65 per cent of his average weekly earnings. For disabilities 
of over 70 per cent a pension is provided during life, but at a reduced 
percentage of wages after the first 240 weeks of disability. 

The Federal system was discussed by Mr. C. H. Verrill, member 
of the United States Employees’ Compensation Commission. Under 
the Federal act, in cases of permanent partial disabilities, compensa- 
tion is paid for temporary total disability during the ae | period 
and then for partial disability if the injury has resulted in a decrease 
in actual earnings. ‘‘The mere physical result of the injury is not 
compensated, since there is no provision for the payment of a fixed 
amount or for fixed periods in case of dismemberment or other per- 
manent disability.”’ 

Mr. Verrill cited numerous examples in which the amount of com- 
pensation awarded for the loss of a major member was insignificant 
as compared with the economic severity of the wo bib These small 
awards were due to the fact that the injured workman very shortly 
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returned to his previous occupation at the same wage he received 
at the time of the injury. Consequently because the law provided 
no compensation for permanent disabilities as such the injured 
workman was entitled to compensation only for temporary disability, 
The Oregon system of compensation for permanent partial dis- 
abilities was outlined in a paper prepared by Mr. J. W. Ferguson, 
member of the Oregon Industrial Accident Commission. 
Mr. Carl Hookstadt, of the United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, summarized the various systems of compensation for permanent 
artial disability in operation in the United States and Canada. 
e pointed out the merits and defects of each system and laid down 
what he considered the essentials of an adequate and ideal plan. 
There are six more or less well defined systems in operation at the 
present time, as follows: 


i) The Federal system.—Under this system no compensation is Pee for permanent 
disability as such. Compensation is paid for temporary total disability until the 
injured employee is able to return to work and then for partial disability based upon 
his actual wage loss as long as such wage loss continues. 

(2) The New York system.—This plan provides for a schedule of injuries for which 
compensation is to be paid for certain definite enumerated periods, compensation 
being based upon the wages received at the time of the injury. No compensation 
is paid for temporary total disability, the amount provided in the schedule being 
in lieu of all other payments. The amount of compensation is uniform for each type 
of disability, neither age, occupation, nor subsequent loss of wages or earning 
capacity being taken into account. 

(3) The Ohio system.—This system is identical with that of New York, except that 
compensation is also paid for permanent total disability during incapacity. 

(4) The Massachusetts system.—The Massachusetts plan is a combination and modi- 
fication of the three foregoing systems. Compensation is paid for temporary total 
disability during the healing period and thereafter for partial disability if the injury 
has resulted in an actual reduction in wages. In addition, compensation is paid for 
certain definite periods enumerated in the schedule. These schedule periods are 
much smaller (50 weeks for all major disabilities and 12 weeks for all minor disabili- 
ties) than the schedules of the New York and Ohio systems. 

(5) The Cglifornia system.—California is the first State to undertake the formulation 
of a really scientific system for compensating permanent partial disabilities. Under 
the California compensation law the industrial commission is authorized to establish 
a schedule of permanent disabilities based upon (1) the nature of the physical injury, 
(2) occupation, and (3) age. In brief the California system is an attempt accurately 
and scientifically to correlate compensation to loss of earning capacity for each dis- 
ability under various industrial conditions. 

(6) The British Columbia system.—Under the British Columbia law the compensa- 
tion board hzs formulated a schedule of permanent partial disabilities similar to the 
California plan, but with several important exceptions. The amount of compensa- 
tion is based upon loss of earning capacity and is expressed in percentages of total 
disability. In arriving at this percentage of disability two factors have been taken 
into consideration: (2) Age, and (2) wage. Unlike California, the occupational 
factor has been ignored. The purpose of both the age and wage factors is to measure 
the degree of readaptability. According to the British Columbia plan, compensation 
increases with age on the assumption that the ability to readapt oneself to changed 
conditions after the injury decreases with age. On the other hand, compensation 
decreases with wage on the theory that the greater the wage the greater the mentality of 
the worker and consequently the greater his readaptability to meet changed conditions. 


Industrial Rehabilitation. 


‘THE question of industrial rehabilitation was given a prominent 
place on the convention program. Mr. C. E. Gleason, of Mas- 


sachusetts, Mr. W. T. Kirk,? of Oregon, and Mr. Oscar M. Sulli- 


* Mr. Kirk’s paper was reprinted in full in the October issue of the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW (pp. 1-8). 
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van, of Minnesota, read papers describing the rehabilitation work 
in their respective States. r. L. S. Hawkins, director of the divi- 
sion of vocational education of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, discussed the several functions of the Federal board and 
outlined the plan of cooperation developed between the Federal 
Government and the various States. 


Systems of Compensation Insurance. 


ONE of the most important topics discussed at the convention 

dealt with the question of compensation insurance. The rela- 
tive merits as to service, security, and cost under each system were 
presented by representatives of various departments or opposing 
interests. 

Mr. E. H. Downey, compensation actuary of the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Department and chairman of the Committee on Statistics 
and Compensation Insurance Cost of the I. A. I. A. B. C., presented 
a paper * in which he outlined the proper method of comparing com- 
pensation costs. The following is a summary of Mr. Downey’s paper: 


A comparative study of compensation cost in different jurisdictions and under 
different plans of insurance should throw much light upon the questions: What is a 
reasonable scale of benefits? What is the most effective administrative organization? 
Which is the most efficient type of insurance carrier? To serve these several uses, 
the comparative study must comprise at least the following four analyses: 

(1) Total cost of the compensation system. 

(2) Cost of compensation insurance. 

(3) Administrative as distinguished from insurance cost. 

(4) Compensation benefits in relation to wages lost on account of industrial injuries. 

Obviously, such a comparison can be made only upon the basis of uniform statis- 
tical and accounting methods. Much of the work of your statistical committee for 
the past several years has converged upon this problem, and the standard tabulations 
recommended by that committee, if consistently carried out, would afford the data 
requisite for intelligent comparisons. It is the object of the present paper not to 
propose further statistical tabulations, but merely to outline in some detail the 
analyses needful to a comprehensive view of compensation cost. 

1. The entire cost of the compensation system consists in the benefits paid to injured 
workmen and their dependents (including the cost of medical care), the expenses 
and profits of insurance carriers, the analogous expenses of noninsured employers, 
and the cost of administrative supervision on the part of the State. No comparison 
of compensation cost in different jurisdictions which leaves any of these elements 
out of the account can be either ft pea or conclusive. 

2. The cost of compensation insurance is to be distinguished, on the one hand, from 
the benefits paid to injured workmen and their dependents and, on the other hand, 
from the cost of governmental administration. Neglect of these obvious distinctions 
has befuddled many attempted comparisons of insurance costs. 

From a social standpoint the crucial question is the relative efficiency of different 
types of insurance carriers, which in its cost aspect resolves itself into the relative 
cost of paying the same benefits and performing the same insurance services. Insur- 
ance cost, in this sense, is the difference between premiums and benefits, commonly 
spoken of as the expense ratio. To compare expense ratios, however, it is first of all 
necessary to obtain an accurate measure of both premiums and benefits. 

3. Under whatever system of insurance, the State commonly provides some sort of 
tribunal for the adjudication of claims and exercises some supervision over claims 
paren and over the direct settlement of those claims which do not come before a 
public tribunal for formal adjudication. Many States further undertake to supervise 
the rates and reserves of private insurance carriers. There is also commonly some 
attempt, at least ostensibly, to compile statistics of industrial accidents. These 
functions are here subsumed under the rubric ‘‘Compensation Administration.”’ 
The cost of compensation administration as so defined is nowhere large in proportion 





* Mr. Downey’s paper represented the sixth annual report of the Committee on Statistics and Compensa- 
tion Insurance Cost the International Association. 
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to the volume of compensation payments—probably from 2 to 5 per cent of compen 
sation benefits. The precise cost, however, is nowhere readily ascertainable. 

Administrative costs include the salaries of officials and employees engaged i: 
compensation administration, traveling expenses incident thereto, rent, heat, light, 
postage, telegraph, telephone and express charges, office equipment, supplies, ani 
printing. ere, as is often the case, office space, heat, light, janitor service, equip- 
ment, supplies, and printing are not charged to the specific ap ropriation of the 
administrative board or department, the fair value thereof shou dq be approximate: 
or the exclusion of these items clearly noted in the published reports. Court costs 
are likewise to be taken account of—a very considerable, even if unascertainable, 
item in those jurisdictions which rely upon common-law courts for the adjudication 
of compensation claims. 

4. To the wage earner and his family the direct cost of an industrial injury is the 
wage loss during disability plus the cost of medical and hospital care. In case of death 
or permanent disability neither wage loss nor the capitalized value of earning can, 
it is true, be accurately ascertained. Wages of the same individual fluctuate from 
time to time and periods of unemployment are of uncertain incidence. Nevertheless, 
just as earnings at the time of injury are made the basis of compensation, so the same 
earnings will serve for an approximate estimate of wage loss. 

For this purpose wage loss on account of temporary disability may be taken at the 
number of weeks’ disability times the average weekly earnings of the injured. For 
death or permanent total disability wage loss may be taken at the present value of the 
average weekly earnings of the injured for his working life expectancy. The wage 
loss on account of permanent partial disability may be estimated by applying the 
scale of severity rating recommended by your committee on statistics. 

It will not be claimed that such a computation is meticulously accurate. It will, 
however, give a standard gauge of the adequacy of compensation. By applying such 
a computation to the accident pegs of a given jurisdiction and comparing the 
total with the compensation paid or payable for the same accidents we will obtain 
an index of the adequacy of the compensation system in that jurisdiction and this 
index will be direc iF comparable with the like index for other jurisdictions. lf 
such a computation should give an index of compensation to wage loss equivalent, 
say, to 0.40 for New York, 0.30 for Ohio, and 0.20 for Pennsylvania, these three index 
numbers would give at once a useful comparison of compensation cost and a measure 
of the inadequacy of compensation benefits in each of these States. It could be fairly 
said, not only the benefit scales of these three States, taken as a whole, stand in the 
ratios to each other of 40, 30, and 20, respectively, but that each and all fall greatly 
short of reasonably adequate compensation. 


Mr. Cari Hookstadt, of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
ave the results of a comprehensive investigation of the operation of 
State funds which that Bureau had just completed. This investiga- 
tion covered 20 States and 2 Canadian Provinces and included all of 
the State funds in the United States. The purpose of the investiga- 
tion was to throw light upon the relative merits of different types 
of insurance as to cost, security, and service. 

The relative cost to employers of different types of insurance can 
probably be best expressed the expense ratios. These expense 
ratios are as follows: Stock insurance companies, between 35 and 40 
per cent; mutual companies, approximately 20 per cent; competitive 

tate funds, approximately 124 per cent; and exclusive State funds, 
from 5 to 74 percent. It will be noted therefore that there is a differ- 
ence of 30 per cent between the stock companies and the exclusive 
State funds. In other words, under an exclusive State fund system 
as opposed to stock insurance, employers are saved 30 per cent of 
their premium. This 30 per cent difference would save $30,000,000 
annually to employers of the United States, were exclusive State 
funds in operation in all the compensation States. 

An important fact brought out by Mr. Hookstadt was the large 

ercentage of accident cost, as distinguished from compensation cost, 
rne by the injured workman, and the relatively small proportion 
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borne by the employer. In practically all of the State compensation 
acts the amount of compensation is a percentage of the wages received 
at the time of the injury. This percentage varies from 50 to 663 per 
cent. However, soar law also provides for a weekly maximum amount 
of compensation ranging from $10 to $20. The effect of this weekly 
maximum in the several States in reducing the statutory percentages 
was brought out in several tables. These tables showed for several 
representative occupations the actual wages received in those occu- 
pations and the amount of compensation receivable in case of acci- 
dent. It was shown that instead of receiving 50 or 663 per cent of 
his wages the injured workman received on the average only about 
20 to 35 per cent. In no State does the employer bear one-half of the 
burden of industrial accidents, while in some States he does not bear 
more than 20 to 30 percent. In New Jersey, for example, a workman 
is supposed to receive 66% per cent of his wages in case of injury. As 
a matter of fact, however, because of the operation of the $12 weekly 
maximum, instead of receiving 663 per cent, a bricklayer and a plas- 
terer receive only 21.8 per cent; a structural-iron worker receives 24.2 
per cent; a noe, ane a painter, and a sheet-metal worker receive 27.3 
per cent; a molder 28.4 per cent; and a machinist 33.3 per cent. The 
tables presented brought out the further significant fact that despite 
the increased statutory percentages and weekly maximums in most 
of the States during the last five years, the actual amount of com- 
pensation received in 1920 is, in relation to wages, less than the 
amount received in 1915. 

It is difficult to compare accurately the service rendered by different 
types of insurance carriers because of the inability to obtain positive 
and statistical data. However, three tests of service were applied: 
(1) Promptness of compensation payment; (2) liberality of com- 
pensation payment; (3) accident prevention work. Comparative 
data as regards promptness of payments were presented for most of 
the States investigated. These . sem showed great variation among 
State funds and also among stock and mutual companies and self- 
insurers. Because of these variations it is difficult to compare State 
funds as a whole with private companies as a whole. It was found, 
however, that the most efficient type of State fund was more prompt 
in making compensation payment than the most efficient type of 
private insurance carrier. surprising fact developed by the in- 
vestigation was that self-insurers were no more prompt in paying 
compensation claims than were either the State funds or private 
companies. Another regrettable fact developed was the unconscion- 
able slowness with which all types of carriers, whether stock, mutual, 
State fund, or self-insurers, paid their compensation claims. 

As regards liberality of payments, it was impossible to obtain 
much conclusive statistical data. With two or three exceptions 
State funds are more liberal in their interpretation of the law and in 
rahi compensation claims than private insurance companies. 
Most of the competitive State funds under the jurisdiction of the 
industrial commission are not allowed to appeal from the decision 
of the commission. 

Most of the State funds have done practically no accident pre- 
vention work. The reasons given for not undertaking safety work 
were: (1) Lack of the necessary force, and (2) that this work was 
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performed by other State departments. On the other hand, many of 
the stock and mutual companies have excellently organized safety 
departments and are doing efficient accident prevention work. 

As a security none of the State funds or large mutual com- 
panies have failed or gone into bankruptcy. Injured employees 
consequently have lost no compensation through these insurance 
carriers. On the other hand, during the past several years there 
have occurred several disastrous failures of stock companies, resulting 
in hundreds of thousands of dollars of unpaid compensation claims. 
These claims either had to be paid by employers or the loss sustained 
by the injured workmen. Very few self-insured employers have 
failed or gone into bankruptcy. There have been two or three cases, 
however, of failures of small concerns in which several injured work- 
men lost their compensation benefits. 

Mr. A. W. Whitney, general manager of the National Workmen’s 
Compensation Service Bureau, spoke for the stock insurance com- 
panies. Mr. Whitney admitted that State funds, especially the 
exclusive State funds, operated more cheaply than stock companies, 
but said that the latter gave better service. He stated that the 
lower expense ratio of State funds was due to economy in adminis- 
tration; lower expenditures for claim adjustment, inspection and 
accident prevention work; exemptions from taxation; and relief 
from acquisition expenses. He stated also that stock insurance 
companies had a broader viewpoint than was usually found under 
monopolistic insurance systems. This broader viewpoint mani- 
fested itself in the development of safety work and the creation of 
rating bureaus and statistical and actuarial departments, the purpose 
of which was to establish more exact justice among employers. 
Mr. Whitney closed his a ent by stating that competition would 
lead to the survival of the fittest and that a competitive system 
therefore would of necessity be superior to a monopolistic system. 

Mr. S. Bruce Black, vice president of the Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Co., set forth the advantages of mutual insurance. Mr. C. W. Fel- 
lows, manager of the California State Compensation Insurance Fund, 
discussed the operation of the California State Fund. According to 
Mr. Fellows— 


The State compensation insurance fund of California has no natural advantages 
over competitors in the matter of expense which are not more than offset by disad- 
vantages. Despite this, its total overhead for the calendar year ending December 
31, 1919, amounted to only 10.64 per cent of premiums earned, or less than one-third 
the average overhead of corporate companies. Its commanding lead in premium 
volume has been attained without the competitive aid of a favorable rate differential 
such as enjoyed by other representative funds in open competition. 


Commissioner J. D, Clark, of Ohio; Commissioner F. M. Williams, 
of Connecticut; Commissioner W. A. Marshall, of Oregon; and Com- 
missioner F. W. Armstrong, of Nova Scotia, discussed the operation 
of the compensation insurance systems in their respective States. 

Commissioner Williams saw no reason for adopting a State fund 

lan in Connecticut. He stated that ‘‘Government should concern 
itself solely with governmental functions and leave those matters 
which can well be handled by individuals or private corporations 
unhampered by anything, except such necessary shige ne regu- 
lations as are requisite for securing a square deal to all concerned.” 
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Commissioner Armstrong, on the other hand, was enthusiastically 
in favor of an exclusive State fund. He said: 

The employer is entitled to protection, and the workman and his dependents are 
entitled to security of payments. The State fund system offers the best solution. 

The benefits of an exclusive State fund are: 


(1) There is security to the workman. 
(2) There is security to the employer when he has paid his assessments to the State 


fund. 
(3) There is better feeling between employer and workman, because the State fund 


assumes the payment of compensation. 

(4) The industries of the State benefit by only paying a maximum of about 8 cents 
to get $1 to the workman, against 663 cents by stock companies. 

(5) The State benefits, because it will never be called upon to make good payments 
which should have been made by stock companies. 

(6) The employer is better satisfied, because he knows that every dollar which he 
pays in assessments is to be used to pay claims and legitimate expenses, which will 
not likely exceed 74 per cent. 

(7) The employee is better satisfied, because he feels that his payments are in the 
hands of a board who have every reason to deal fairly with him. 

Can the stock company system offer any benefits such as these or that in any way 
can compare with them? e permanent system, the one that will ultimately pre- 
vail, must give all benefits mentioned here. Taking everything into consideration, 
can we come to any other conclusion but that the exclusive State fund must be the 


permanent system? 
Medical Problems. 


‘THE medical part of the program was divided into two sections. 

The first section dealt with systems of medical service. Dr. 
J. W. Mowell, chairman of the Washington State Medical Aid Board: 
Dr. F. D. Donoghue, medical adviser of the Massachusetts Industrial 
Accident Board; and Dr. F. H. Thompson, medical adviser of the 
Oregon Industrial Accident Commission, outlined the systems in 
practice in their respective States. 

The second section was devoted to a discussion of the economy of 

roper medical treatment. Papers were presented by Dr. P. B. 
Magnuson, medical director of the [llinois Industrial Commission; 
Commissioner George A. Kingston, of the Ontario Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board; and Dr. M R. Gibbons, medical director of the 
California Industrial Commission. 

Most of the speakers stressed the necessity of accurate statistical 
information showing the cost and effect of different kinds of medical 
treatment. It was suggested that the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics make an investigation in this connection. 


Miscellaneous Subjects. 


‘THE question of how accident reports were handled and claims 

adjudicated was discussed by Mr. C. E. Gleason, of the Massa- 
chusetts Industrial Accident Board; Mr. Charles S. Andrus, of the 
Illinois Industrial Commission; and Mr. W. C. Archer, of the New 
York Bureau of Workmen’s Compensation. 

One of the most important papers of the convention was presented 
by Commissioner A. y . Pillsbury, of California. Mr. Pillsbury ad- 
vocated what might be called a new theory in workmen’s compen- 
sation legislation. This theory is outlined in the following synopsis: 

Death benefit funds should be provided by assessing aguas the industry, through 

a 


the employer or his insurance carrier, a lump sum pa e to the State equaling a 
necessary percentage of the capitalized value of the life of all workmen killed in in- 
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coats, whether they leave dependents or not. This fund should be used by the 
State: 

1. To compensate dependents according to their reasonable needs until they can 
become self-sustaining. 

eee the reeducation, rehabilitation, and placement in employment of such de- 
pendents. 

3. To provide means for carrying on needed safety work to the end that all employ- 
ments and places of employment may be made as safe as possible and industrial in- 
juries and deaths be reduced to a minimum. 

4. To provide means for reeducating and rehabilitating all crippled workmen, to 
the end that a dependable body of trained labor may be preserved to industry. 

5. To provide for life iprenens where workmen have sustained multiple injuries at 
different times and with different employers, and therefore are ineligible for such 
pensions under compensation laws. 

6. To provide life pensions in cases where, by reason of old age, an injury breaks 
down the working power of a workman notwithstanding the fact that the injury itself 
is <a from. Such a system of creating and distributing a death benefit fund 
would— 

(a) Prevent discriminating against family men and gray-haired men in employment, 

(b) Put a stop to the needless sacrifice of life in ms se tg 

(c) Complete the compensation system in all essential particulars, and 

(d) Would not put a heavier burden upon industry than it can and by right ought 
to bear. 


A review of Federal and State compensation legislation affecting 
maritime workers was presented by Mr. Warren H. Pillsbury, com- 
= expert of the California Industrial Commission. Mr. Pills- 

ury traced the development of legislation, explained the effect of 
the various judicial decisions, and showed the great need for a 
Federal compensation act covering all maritime workers. 

The sixth annual report of the committee on statistics and com- 
preenen insurance cost to the association was presented by Mr. 

. H. Verrill. The committee’s report this year was represented by 
the report on are methods of comparing compensation costs, 
prepared by Mr. E. H. Downey, chairman, already referred to. 


Business Section. 


HE next annual meeting of the association will be held in Chi- 

cago, Ill., the date being left to the executive committee. The 

following officers and members of the executive committee were 
chosen for the ensuing year: 

Officers.—President, Charles S. Andrus, chairman, industrial commission, Chicago, 
Ill.; vice president, Robert E. Lee, chairman, industrial accident commission, 
Baltimore, Md.; secretary-treasurer, Ethelbert Stewart, United States Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C. 

Executive committee.—President, Charles S. Andrus, industrial commission, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; vice president, Robert E. Lee, industrial accident commission, Baltimore, 
Md.; secretary-treasurer, Ethelbert Stewart, United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Washington D. C.; F. W. Armstrong, workmen’s compensation board, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia; W.J. French, industrial accident commission, San Francisco, 
Cal.; John P. Gardiner, department of labor and industries, St. Paul, Minn.; 
W. W. Kennard, industrial accident board, Boston, Mass.; George A. Kingston, work- 
men’s compensation board, Toronto, Ontario; W. A. Marshall, industrial accident 
commission, Salem, Oreg.; Charles H. Verrill, United States Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the following: Indorse- 
ment of the Federal industrial rehabilitation program, the American 
standard safety code, and a Federal compensation act for maritime 
workers; and an appreciation of the work performed by Dr. Royal 
Meeker, former secretary-treasurer of the association. A resolution 
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favoring a Federal compensation act for interstate railroad employees 
was referred to the committee on jurisdictional conflicts. A reso- 
lution stating ‘‘that this association hereby declares in favor of the 
application of the principle of assessment on behalf of the Common- 
wealth and —" the industries in which fatalities occur of such a 

ercentage of the capitalized value of every life so sacrificed as may 
be found requisite for securing the safety from preventable injury 
of the lives and limbs of all workmen, and for the maintenance and 
education of the dependents of those whose lives are sacrificed through 
industrial hazard until they shall have attained an ability to sustain 
themselves, and for such other and cognate purposes as justice and 
humanity may demand” was referred to the executive committee. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 
T"> following tables are based on figures which have been received 





by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers through 
monthly reports of actual selling prices.’ 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food on August 
15 and September 15, 1920, and on Reoteniber 15, 1919, as well as 
the percentage changes in the month and in the year. For example, 
the price of rice on September 15, 1919, was 16.5 cents; on August 15, 
1920, 18.3 cents; and on September 15, 1920, 17.6 cents. These 
figures show an increase of 7 per cent in the year but a decrease of 4 
per cent in the month. 

The cost of 22 food articles,? combined, showed an increase of 8 
= cent in September, 1920, as compared with September, 1919, 

ut a decrease of 2 per cent in September, 1920, as compared with 
August, 1920. 





1In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the Bureau secures prices of gas and dry goods 
from each of 51 cities and publishes these prices as follows: Gas in the June issue end dry goods in the April, 
tr es and December issues of the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 

2 The following are the 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family: Sirloin 
steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour,corn meal, 
eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, tea. These include all articles for which 
prices have been secured each month since 1913 with the exception of lamb, for which the Bureau has no 
consumption figures. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE SEPT. 15, 1920, COMPARED WITH SEPT. 15, 1919, AND 
AUG. 15, 1920. 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.) 








Per cent of increase(+) 
or decrease (—) Sept. 
15, 1920, compared 
with— 


Average retail price on— 
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15, 1919. | 15, 1920. | 15, 1920. | 15, 1919. 15, 1920. 











Cents. 
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! See note 2, page 20. 


Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on September 15 of each year, 1913 to 1920, together 
with the percentage changes in September of each year compared 
with September, 1913. For example, the price of rice, as compared 
with the price in September, 1913, shows the following increases: In 
September, 1914, 1 per cent; in September, 1915 and 1916, 5 per 
cent; in September, 1917, 24 per cent; in September, 1918, 57 per 
cent; in September, 1919, 90 per cent; and in September, 1920, 102 
per cent. 
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The cost of 22 food articles combined showed an increase of 98 
per cent in September, 1920, as compared with September, 1913. 
TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER 


CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE SEPTEMBER 15 OF EACH YEAR, 1914 TO 1920, 
COMPARED WITH SEPTEMBER 15, 1913. ° 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.}) 
























































| Per pont of iene (+) 4 decreas 
3 (—) September 15 of each specified 
Average retail price, September 15 | year compared with September 1;, 
Article. Unit. 4 || 1913. 
l | | 
1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917} 1918 | 1919 | 1920 || 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917] 1918 | 1919 | 1920 
| | } -| 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. 
Sirloin steak. .| Lb... .| 26.3) 27.2) 26. 4| 28.3) 33.3} 41.7) 40.9) 46.9//\4+ 3.40.4.+ 8+ 274+ 59+ 564 7 
Round steak ..| Lb... .| 23.2 24.6 23. 6| 25. 6| 29.7} 39.8) 37.9) 43.1)/+ 6)+ 2)+ 10\4+ 28+ 72+ 634 4% 
Rib roast... ... Lb... .| 20.1] 20.9 20. 4} 21.8} 26.0} 32.7) 31.2] 34.64 4/+ 1/4 8+ 29/4 63+ 55/4 72 
Chuck roast...} Lb... .| 16.4] 17.3) 16.3) 17. 6| 21.9) 28 4) 25.3] 27.2/4 5i— 1/4 7+ 34/+ 734 544 6 
Plate beef... . . Lb....| 12.3} 13.0} 12.2) 13.0} 16.3} 21.9) 18.2) 18.4//+ 6— 1)+ 6/+ 33/+ 78+ 484 5 
Pork chops....} Lb... .| 22. 8| 23. 7} 22.5) 26.2] 38.9) 46.1) 46.0) 50.0)|+ 4)— 1/+ 15|+ 71,+102\+102 +1) 
Bacon........-| Lb....| 281) 29.0] 27.0} 29.7] 44.4) 56.2) 55.6] 54.64 3/— 4/+ 6+ 58/+100+ 984 94 
Ham.........- Lb....| 28.1) 29.1) 26.0} 30.5) 40.9} 51.9) 55.2) 60.3/\+ 4/— 7/+ 9+ 46/4 854+ 9641) 
Lamb......... Lb....| 18.7| 19.7] 20.1] 23.3] 31.4] 36.9] 34.6] 39.2)4+ 5i+ 7+ 25/4 6814+ 974 85 +110 
Hens........-- Lb....| 21.5} 21.8] 20.8) 24.2] 30.3] 39.4] 41.4) 45.6//4 1;— 31+ 13/4 41/+ 8/4 934110 
Salmon (can- 
ned)........ 7 ie SUP Re 19. 8} 20.2] 27. 6| 30.5) 33.6) 39.0)).....].....]-.---]-...-].--../...-. 
Milk, fresh ....} Qt. 8.9) 89) 88) 9.1) 11.8) 14.3] 15.7) 17.2 O— 1+ 2+ 33+ 614 764 : 
Milk, evapo-| 15-16 |.....}...../.....].....].....]--.-- 8 8 ee? eee ee ee ee 
Oz. Can. 
Butter........| Lb..../ 37.7] 37.7] 33.7) 39.2] 49.5] 59.2] 65.7) 686!) O|— 1I]+ 4/+ 314 574 744 x2 
Oleomargarine| Lb....|...../.....|.....}....-].....}----- St) See eee eee ee Widnthss wae a 
Nut margarine} Lb....|...../.....|.....|.....|....-|----- 35. 8} 35. 9}].....]..-.. |--+--|--0-- Se ee . 
Cheese. ....... L 22. 1) 22.9} 22.7) 25.6) 33.6) 36.0) 43.0) 40.6)\+ 4/+ 3/+ 164 52\+ 634 95/4 s4 
LasG.s........ Lb 16. 1] 15. 6 13.9} 18.6) 29.7) 33.6) 38.2) 27.9) 3|— 14+ 16)+ 84) +109, +137 + 
Crisco......... NE ES PBR, Tae EN RE Rae 39. 5} 33. 1)).....]....- ee See ee i ts « - 
Eggs, strictly Doz...| 37. 7| 36.8) 34.9] 41.2] 52.6, 58.6, 63.2) 71.1)|— 2|— 1 9+ 40+ 554+ 68+ 
r . | | 
eee Lb.... + 6.4| 7.0) 7.7] 9.9 9.9) 10.1) 11.9)/4 14/4 25)+ 38\+ 77/+ 77/4 80/4112 
Flour.........| Lb....| 3.3] 3.7] 3.9 4.9) 7.4) 68! 7.3) 831+ 12/4 18+ 48)+124|/+106 4121/4 152 
Corn meal.....| Lb....| 3.1] 3.3; 3.2) 3.4) &1) 69 67) G8i+ G4 3+ 10)+161| +123 +116 +119 
Rolled oats....) Lb....)..... ohn dias Mel eR ee ee ek Se Bee wes GRA a « -.. 
Corn flakes....| 8oz. |.....}..... oS Rae Sse” FRR 14.0} 14.5)).....]..... A ce ee .. 
kg. | | 
Cream of ~ a Ce Pee a Bs are te aS ane aaa See ~~ ae ae 
Wheat. pke 
Macaroni... .. - FORD Sees SS a Weer Ss eee - § 5 Ga eee Se Se er ws 3 
em ARIE Lb....| 87) 88} 9.1) 9.1] 10.8) 13.7} 16.5] 17.6)+ 1|+ 5/+ 5|4+ 24/4 57\+ 90/4102 
Beans, navy. .| Lb....|,....|..... 7.6) 12.1) 18.8) 16.9) 12.4) 11.6)).....|.....|.-...].--.-|--... See a... 
Potatoes......| Lb....| 1.9) 1.8) 13; 2.7) 2.9! 3.9) 4.3) 3.9),— 5I— 32)+ 42/4 53/4105) +126) + 105 
Onions. ....... | NE Ae ae 3.0) 4.6 4.6 5.0) 6.5) 5.3)).....)...0.).....)..2 2 ff. ae... 
Cabbage......-. DN ce On, Biskcilu sun tetedubaces GS Nee A ees See = 
Beans, baked.| No.2 |.....}.....|.....|.....|....-|....- 8 2” SE Si eG saline WRG |. 
can. } | 
eS) ee ee eee) ee Seek Deen pT Se Es a PE I i... 
if Peas, canned..| No.2 |.....|..... ARES REE a 4 ARO Tes Ae TS a rn 
i can. 
Tomatoes,can-| No.2 /|.....|.....].....|.....|..... | aree ee ee - 
21 ned. can. i 
i Sugar, granu-| Lb....| 5.7; 80 6.5} 7.7| 9.9} 9.6, 11.0] 183) + 40\+ 14/+ 35/+ 74/+ 68]+ 93/4221 
i 54 61.0) 66. 4 74. 4|| +0. 4) +0. 2|+0.2)+ 12)4+ 22/4 30)+ 37 
: - 29. 30. 5| 30.3 45. 6) —0.3|+0.3/+0.3\+ 2|4+ 2|+ 64)+ 
3) 17.4 Ras ore Dad bere eae ee 
he 8 15.4 OY Bk See ret Be ee SR es: 
& | Te Rei ie i aa 
+ MGR FEES Rte OS LT yee eae 
5 8% weighted |........).....[.....)..2--[eseee[eeeee/eeeeeleeee [ee eee + 4)— 2+ 13\4+ 49/4 73/+ 83/+ 9s 
% 









































7 s, 1 See note 2, p. 20. 
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Table 3 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 articles 
of food as well as the changes in the amounts of the articles that 
could be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 to 1919, and in September, 
1920. 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND 
AMOUNT PURCHASABLE FOR $1, 1913 TO SEPTEMBER, 1920. 









































































































































| 
Sirloin steak. | Round steak. Rib roast. Chuck roast.| Plate beef. | Pork chops. 
| 
Year. Aver- + Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age Amt. | age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt. 
retail | for $1. | retail | for $1.| retail | for $1. | retail | for $1. | retail | for $1.| retail | for $1. 
price. price. price. price. price. price. 
| | 
Per lb.| Lbs. | Pertb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Pe Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. 
| Pa $0. 254 3.9 |$0. 223 4.5 |$0. 198 5.1 $0. 160 6.3 |$0. 121 8.3 |$0. 210 4.8 
Rik ctn est 259} 3.9] .236| 42] .206) 49! .167| 60! .126| 7.9] .220| 45 
a . 257 3.9 | .230 4.3 . 201 5.0; .161 6. 2 121} 8&3 . 203 4.9 
GS See . 273 a7 . 245 4.1 - 212 4.7; .171 §&8] .128| 7.8] .227 4.4 
Me baavee dicees .315 3.2 . 290 3.4 . 249 4.0 . 209 4.8 -157 |; 6.4 . 319 3.1 
Wi ees «cans « . 389 2.6] .369 2.7} .307 3.3 | .266 3.8 | .206 4.9| .390 2.6 
Fa - 417 2.4] .389 2.6} .325 3.1} .270 3.7 | .202 5.0] .423 2.4 
1920: September; . 469 2.1 - 431 2.3 . 346 2.9 | .272 3.7 | - 184 5. 4 . 500 2.0 
; | 
Bacon. Ham. Lard. Hens. Eggs. | Butter. 
Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. |Perdz.| Doz. | Perlb.| Lbs. 
a $0. 270 3.7 |$0. 269 3.7 ($0. 158 6.3 ($0. 213 4.7 |$0.345 2.9 |$0. 383 2.6 
Se | .275] 3.6] .273| 3.7] .156 6.4] .218) 4.6) .353] 28] .362/ 2.8 
WE datichete <= . 269 3. 7 . 261 3.8] .148 6.8} .208 4.8 . 341 2.9; .358 2.8 
) Sov. alee . 287 3.5 . 294 3.4 -175 5.7 | .236 4.2 -375 2.7} .394 2.5 
a . 410 2.4 - 382 2.6 | .276 3. 6 . 286 3.5 - 481 2.1 . 487 2.1 
ee . 529 19 - 479 2.1 . 333 3.0 -377 2.7 . 569 1.8 Sad 1.7 
ee . 554 18] .534 1.9} .369 2.7) .411 2.4 | .628 1.6) .678 1.5 
1920: September} .546 18] .603 1.7 - 279 | 3. 6 . 456 2.2 | -7il 1.4 . 686 1.5 
} 
Cheese. Milk. Bread. Flour. Corn meal. | Rice 
Perlb.| Lbs. | Pergt.| Qts. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perib.| Lbs. 
es $0. 221 4.5 |$0. 089 11.2 |$0. 056 17.9 |$0.033 | 30.3 $0.030 | 33.3 |$0. 087 11.5 
mee i . 229 4.4 . OR9 11.2 . 063 15.9 | .034 29. 4 -032 } 31.3 . 088 11.4 
A ne . 232 4.3 . 088 11.4 . 070 14.3 -042 | 23.8) .033 | 30.3 . 091 11.0 
ee er te ae . 258 3.9]; .091 11.0| .073 13.7} .044/ 22.7) .034)| 29.4] .O91 11.0 
ot Bee ae Fee - 332 3.0} .112 9.0; .092 10.9 | .070 14.3} .058) 17.2 104 9.6 
a ae ee . 359 2.8} .139 7.2 . 098 10. 2 . 067 14.9| .068/) 14.7] .129 7.8 
ION oe e . 426 2.3 155 6.5 . 100 10.0} .072 13.9 |} .064 15.6] .151 6. 6 
1920: September| . 406 2.5 | .172 5.8 -119 8.4 . 083 | 12.0 .068 | 14.7 - 176 | 5.7 
| 
Potatoes Sugar. Coffee Tea | | 
| 
Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.) Lbs. | 
a Repo $0.017 | 588 |$0.055 | 18.2 |$0. 298 3.4 |$0. 544 1.8 
ee .018 | 55.6| .059| 16.9| .297 3.4] .546 1.8 
et 015 | 66.7; .066) 15.2 300 3.3 | .545 1.8 
a, ee eS ae .027 | 37.0} .080} 12.5] .299 3.3 546 1.8 
1917........20.. -043 | 23.3] .093/ 10.8] .302) 3.3] .582/ 17 | 
.., Sap .032 | 31.3 . 097 10.3 . 305 3.3 . 648 1.5 
ee ae . 038 26. 3 - 113 8.8 - 433 2.3 . 701 1.4 | 
1920: September| .039| 25.6) .183| 5.5 | .456 2.2) .744] 1.3 
| | 
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Relative Retail Prices of 22 Articles of Food. 


[N Table 4 the average monthly and yearly prices of 22 food articles ? 
are shown as relative prices or percentages of the average prices 
for the year 1913. These relatives are computed by dividing the 
average price of each commodity for each month and each year by 
the average price of that commodity for 1913. Relative prices must 
be used with caution. For example, the relative price of pork chops 
in November, 1919, was 200, which means that the money price was 
200 per cent of the money price in 1913, or, in other words, the price 
doubled. The relative price of pork chops in December was 181, 
showing a drop of 19 points from 200, which is a decrease of only 
9.5 per cent. 
In the last column of this table are given index numbers ‘ showing 
the changes by months and years in the retail cost of the 22 food 
articles weighted according to the importance of each article in the 
consumption of the average family. Prices are obtained each month 
for 43 food articles, but only 22 of these are included in the retail 
food price index, because the amounts consumed by the average 
family have been obtained as yet for only these 22 food articles. 
These articles comprise about two-thirds of the entire food budget 
of the average family and reflect with great accuracy changes in the 
cost of the food budget. The figure representing the cost of these 
22 food articles was 207 in August and 203 in September. This shows 
that, as compared with 1913, the cost of these food articles in Sep- 
tember,1920, was more than doublé what it was in 1913, and that 
during the month from August to September there was a decrease 
of 2 per cent. 

The curve shown in the chart on page 28 pictures more readily to 
the eye the changes in the cost of ea tomiby market basket and the 
trend in the cost of the food budget than do the index numbers given 
in the table. As may be seen by the curve, the decrease of 6 per 
cent in August, 1920, and the further decrease of 2 per cent in Sep- 
tember, 1920, brings the cost of these articles down to an amount 
slightly higher than that necessary to buy the same quantities of 
these articles in March, 1920. The chart has been drawn on the 
logarithmic scale.> because the percentages of increase or decrease 
are more accurately shown than on the arithmetic scale. 




























3¥For list of articles, see note 2, p. 20. 

‘For a discussion of the method used in the computation of these index figures, see MONTHLY LABOR 
REvriew for March, 1920, p. 34. 

6 For a discussion of the logarithmic chart, see article on ‘‘Comparison of arithmetic and ratio charts,” 
by Lucian W. Chaney, MONTHLY LABOR REviEw for March, 1919, pp. 20-34. Also, “‘The ‘ratio’ chart.” 
by ay Fg Fisher, reprinted from Quarterly Publica of American Statistical Association, 

une, » £4 pp. 
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TREND IN RETAIL COST OF 22 FOOD ARTICLES, COMBINED, FOR THE UNITED STATES, BY MONTHS, JANUARY, 1913, TO SEPTEMBER, 1920. 
{Average cost for 1913—=100.} 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING, 


Retail Prices of Food in 51 Cities on Specified Dates. 


AVERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 39 vities, for 
September 15 of each year, 1913, 1919, and 1920, and for August 
15, 1920. These cities are as follows: 


Atlanta, Ga. : Indianapolis, Ind. New York, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. Jacksonville, Fla. Omaha, Nebr. 
Birmingham, Ala Kansas City, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. Little Rock, Ark. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Los Angeles, Calif. Portland, Oreg. 
Charleston, 8. C. Louisville, Ky. Providence, R. 
Chicago, Il. Manchester, N. H. Richmond, Va. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Memphis, Tenn. St. Louis, Mo. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Milwaukee, Wis. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Dallas, Tex. Minneapolis, Minn. San Francisco, Calif. 
Denver, Colo. Newark, N. J. Scranton, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. New Haven, Conn. Seattle, Wash. 

Fall River, Mass. * New Orleans, La. Washington, D. C. 


Average prices are shown for September 15, 1919, and for August 
15 and September 15, 1920, for 11 other cities from which prices were 
not secured in 1913, as follows: 

Bridgeport, Conn. Mobile, Ala. tochester, N. Y. 
Butte, Mont. Norfolk, Va. St. Paul, Minn. 
Columbus, Ohio. Peoria, Ill. Springfield, Il. 
Houston, Tex. Portland, Me. 

Average prices are shown for Savannah, Ga., for August 15 and 
September 15, 1920, only, as prices were not secured from this city 
until January, 1920. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLE* 
[The prices shown in this tables are computed from reports sent monthly to the Bureau by ret, (| 
























































Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. Birmingham, Ala 
| ) 
. it. 1 1 .15—|} | 
aoe aaa et 2: Aug.|Sept. But. io: Aug.|Sept. mat. Aug.|Sept 
15, | 15 i i. 1 Bs, | 15, | 
1913 | 1919 |#920. 1920. | 1913 | 1919 |1926- }1926. | 1913 | yo1g |2920. [1920 
Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Ct 
Sirloin steak...............]| Pound....| 24.0) 38.7] 42.5) 41.1) 25.0) 41.8) 47.3) 46.1) 28.1) 40.7) 46.2) 45.; 
Round steak............-.-]..... , SR 21. 5| 35.6} 39.3} 38.9) 23.0) 40.5) 45.9) 44.5} 22.5) 38.8) 42.4) 42.2 
7 RSI SLE do..... 19. 6| 28. 8| 31.8} 31.3} 19.0} 33. 1) 36.2) 35.0} 20.6) 30.5} 33.7) 33. 
EEE AS: Ie do..... 16.0} 22.5) 25.6) 24.6 6g 26.9} 28.8) 28.0) 16.3) 26.1) 27.8) 2s. ¢ 
| ENERGIES sRitieg: do..... 9. 5| 17.2] 18.0} 17.7) 12.6) 20.9} 19.9] 18.3) 10.5) 18.6] 18.7] 1s. 
GOI, 6 once cccnsosdeseet OB.2605 24.0) 42.2) 45.7) 47.5) 22.0) 47.3) 46.7) 49.8) 21.4) 42.0) 42.7) 4s.\ 
EN a thie hurd do....- 33. 1} 60.2] 57.1) 57.3) 20.5} 52.3] 47.8) 47.7] 35.0) 61. 1] 62.1) 62.4 
CN sk cas eee napakacdwemceees do,...- 31. 0) 55. 4} 59.0) 59.7) 32.0) 60.4) 63.4) 64.0) 32.5) 56.0] 61.8) 63. | 
TING ick ovinwodsaceeadecscaae do..... 20. 0} 38.0} 42.2) 38.9} 19.3] 35.8] 40.2) 39.8) 23.3) 37.0) 45.0) 45.- 
| PSs Oy Oe...i6. 20.5} 38.6) 41.4) 41.7) 21.8) 45.4] 48.2) 47.4) 18.0) 36.5) 37.8) 3.2 
Saimon (canned).........-/....- ih cectiunss 27. 0{ 29.8} 30.3] ....| 29.9] 35.6) 35. 3]....- 34.1) 40.1) 41.4 
Milk,fresh................ Quart..... 10.0} 22.5) 25.0} 25.0} 8.7} 15.5} 16.0) 16.0} 10.3) 21.7) 25.0) 25.) 
Milk, evaporated.......... 15-16-0z.can)..... 17. 2) 17.0) 17.4)..... 16. 1) 14.8} 14. 8)..... 17.5) 16.4) 16.7 
aS re Pound. ...| 39.7} 68.2) 70.7} 70.8) 38. 6) 68.4) 71.3) 71. 4) 38.8) 67.5) 71.8) 72.7 
Oleomargarine..-.....-....|..... do....- -.---} 42,8) 45.0) 46.0)..... 40.4) 41.8) 41.2)..... 44.6, 44.8) 44. 
Nut margarine .......-....|..... Diane Bin cds 37. 8} 39.3} 39.0)..... 35. 7| 35. 4] 35. 5]..... 39. 5; 39.8) 40 
a Sea) SHS do..... 25.0} 41.3} 39.5} 39.8} 22.5) 43.3) 40.2] 40.7 23.0 41.3) 39.6) 41. 
ESSERE Sie Being hd Pieces 15. 8| 37.3} 27.9| 28.8] 15.A4| 37. 7] 26.8] 27.0] 15.3] 36.6) 27.6) 2s. ( 
BN vn a iidehtnka hide cai tie eee Re 39. 2} 32.9) 32.3)... .- 37.8} 29.9) 29.2)....- 39. 1) 33.5] 34. 
Eggs, strictly fresh .......- Dozen,....| 33.7) 58.1) 60.6) 69.0) 34.7| 59.4) 57.0) 67.4) 32.6) 56.4 59.3) 65.> 
5.9} 10.0) 12.8) 12.7) 5.5) 9.6) 11.4) 11.4) 5.4) 10.0) 11.5) 11. 
3.4] 7.3) 84) 8.3) 3.2] 7.5) 86) 82) 3.5) 7.5) & 7s. 
7} 6.1) 6.2) 6.0) 2.5) 60) 5.9) 5.7] 2.5) 86) 5.8) 5.7 
10. 5) 12.4] 12.7)..... 8.1) 10.1) 10. 4]..... 11.1) 12.8) 13. 
14.2} 14.4] 14.8]..... 13.2| 13.6) 13. 7|....- 14.5) 15.1) 15.( 
25.0} 31.2) 31.6)..... 23. 4) 29.1) 29.2)..... 25. 8| 32.8] 33./ 
20. 8| 22.7; 22.4)..... 17. 7| 21.2; 21.3}....- 20.9) 22.2) 2: 
16.7| 17.4) 16.7| 9.0) 17.0] 17.8) 16.7) 82) 16.7) 17.4) 1 
14.3) 13.7) 13.5)..... 12.7| 11.0) 10.9}..... 15.0} 13.6, 13 
5.7} 9.6 5.5) 1.8) 40) 46 3.6) 2.2) 5. 3) gt 5. | 
8.6 8.4 7.5]..... 6.5, 4.5 4.8)..... | 7.3) 63 5.¢ 
6.6, 6.6) 5.1)..... 4.4) 2.6 2.2).....| 60) 61) 5.4 
16.1) 15.7) 15.6)..... 15.7} 15.0) 14.9)..... 18.9} 18.4) 18.2 
20.5} 20.2) 20.1)..... 19.3| 18.5) 18.6)..... 19. 4) 19.5) 19.4 
20. 1] 20.1) 20.1)..... 18.8) 188 18.7)..... 22.0) 21.6) 21. 
Tomatoes, canned.........|..... a eee ee 14.4) 14.5) 14.5)..... 14.7, 14.2 13.5)...-. 14.5) 14.8 14. 
Sugar, granulated ......... , Pound .. 5.9} 11. 6 22.8! 19.4) 5.2) 10.8) 22.5 180) 5.8) 11.2) 23.7) 18.7 
ns pict gtk ote ceduncnns 1 ae ae 60.0 ss 9 94.8) 95.4} 56.0) 72.4) 70.4) 70.4) 61.3}-88.4) 89.2) Ss. 7 
OOM. . 5. ocescccee saves |-----d0..... 32.0) 49.3) 50.3) 48.4) 24.8) 45.1) 44.1) 42.1) 28.8) 49.3) 50.7) 49. 
j k | | 
SD ER Poe | ere ES eee 22,2} 27.8, 28.3)..... 29.1] 26.3 26.4)..... 27. 5| 29.3) 30.0 
SER REE RT HS ey 19. 4) 25.3] 26.7)..-... 19.3} 29.5) 31.7)..... 18. 8} 28.5) 30.7 
ONG ee | Dozen.....|..... 29. 7| 37.3) 45.0)..... 31.5} 30.8 38. 1)..... 40.3) 45.7) 46.2 
Oe teicccs cn sees cevdeuee a 58.9} 68. 1) 12. cocks 59.2) 66.4 68.6..... 53. 8} 62.9) 66. | 




















! The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as “porterhouse’’ in most of the cities includcd . 
this report, but in this city it is called “sirloin’’ steak. 
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OF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SP 


the number of quotations varies from month to month.] 


dealers. As some dealers occasionally fail to report, 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES 

Chicago, Ill. | Cincinnati, Ohio. Cleveland, Ohio. 

Articl Unit lepe..18 |sept. 15 | Sept. 15 
cle. ° | « _ : — | N - - | 

" |"°P Aug.|Sept. ? Aug. |Sept. P Aug. |Sept. 

eee: ores FG AD pers ees © ED re eee 2 OE 

| 1913 | 1919 |1920- |1920. | 1913 | p919 |1920- 1920. 1913 | 1919 1920. 1920. 

ir Bid GS Fess Peers ae) <5", Soe oe ee 

| 7” 

Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. 

Sirloin steak.............. Pound ...., 24.3) 38.4) 47.4) 48.5) 23.7) 31.5) 41.2) 40.3) 25.4) 38.7) 48.7) 47.8 
Round steak..............]..... «exe | 21.4) 34.1) 39.8) 40.2) 21. 2) 30.6) 38.2) 37.7) 22.9) 35.6) 43.5) 42.5 
oo ee ee do.....| 20.3} 30.7) 35.9) 36.0) 18. 5) 26.5) 32.6) 32.2) 18.9) 28.8) 33.0 32.3 
CB ooncc cadnet bacedeceue ee 15.9) 26.1) 27.4} 28.2) 14.5] 20.6} 24.0) 23.3) 16.9) 24.9] 28.9) 28.4 
Pe bebe sesdandesbensd- osm iene 11.9 19.2) 18.5) 19.1) 11.7) 17.5 19.7) 19.0} 11.7} 17.6] 17.6) 17.6 
PUL aies ares cabse<ksb now do..... 21.8| 43.9) 43.6) 48.4) 22.7| 40.4] 45.4) 50.5) 24.4) 47.2| 47.8 53.9 
RT REO Pe aap tS 32. 6| 58.6} 60.3} 60. 1| 26.0} 48.3} 48.4/ 49.0) 29.6) 52.6] 56.8 56.2 
SEAS oo dns mcehaee L Seas do.....| 32.2) 57.9] 61.9) 62.3) 29.8) 56.0) 61.6) 62.3) 36.8) 59.6) 64.6) 63.s 
Bees advhneneedeys npixs —kseeed do..... 19.9} 34.1) 39.8] 40.4) 16.8} 29.4) 34.5) 32.9] 18.7| 35.2) 39.2 38.s 
Ra Ea, ei Ea do..... 19. 2| 37.9] 42.9| 45.1, 26.0) 39.9) 46.5) 47.3) 21.9) 41.4) 48.6, 48.1 
Salmon (canned).......... | dupae do.....).....| 34.7) 38.7] 39.3)..... 31.4) 37.2) 37.3)..... 33.0} 39.2) 39.3 
eres | Quart..... 8.0} 15.0) 16.0) 16.0; 8.0) 14.0) 15.0) 15.0, 8.0) 15.0) 16.0) 16.0 
Milk, evaporated.......... | 15-16-0z.can cae 15.3} 14.9} 15.0)..... 15.4} 14.9) 15.1)..... 16. 8} 16.5) 16.6 
RS a alndiie> dne tame Ae | Pound. ...| 35.3} 60.3) 61.4) 63.4) 38.0} 64.4) 65.9) 67. 1) 38.3) 64. 8) 67.3) 68.4 
Oleomargarine............ leowae do.....|.....| 41.1) 37.9) 37.3)..... 42.1/ 38.6) 38.3)..... | 43.3] 43.6) 43.0 

| | | 
Nut margarine............ Buhne d do.....|.....| 33.7] 32.8] 33.0)..... 34.7| 34.2) 33.8)..... | 35.6) 35.4) 34.8 
SR a eihscnrc<sc.cagihianed do.....| 25.7) 44.8] 42.2) 41.8) 21.0} 43.8] 42.5) 42.4) 24.0) 43.2) 41.2| 40.9 
aE a RIE Hecke Te 15.0} 36.3} 27.3] 27.0} 14.3] 33.3] 24.8) 24.6] 16.4] 37.7| 29.4) 29.5 
Ser gptepeaase: gn do.....|.....| 37.7] 33.7| 31.9)..... 35. 7| 33.2] 32.6).....| 39.5| 36.3] 33.8 
Eggs, strictly fresh........ Dozen.....| 4) 56.1) 59.5) 64.9) 30.1) 55.3) 54.6) 63.5) 36.8) 64.0 66.0) 72.7 
lide a alate ee Pound....| 6.1| 10.0 12.4) 12.4) 4.8] 9.9] 11.5) 11.5) 5.6) 10.0 11.8) 11.8 
ees ey Dinned 2.9, 7.1) 7.8) 7.6) 3.3) 7.2) 8.4) 8.3) 3.2) 7.2) 8.5) 8.3 
RR, BC? do... 2.8} 6.8) 7.1) 7.1) 2.7) 6.1) 6.3) 5.8 2.9) 6.3) 7.2) 6.1 
Rolled Oats.......-...-....|...-. ee 6.9} 10.0) 10.9].....) 7.7) 11.3) 11.4)..... 9.3} 12.6) 12.2 
Corn flakes .......-.-...... 8-0z. pkg. .|..... 12.9) 14.1) 13.9)..... 13.3} 14.2) 14.3)..... 14.2) 15.9} 15.0 
Cream of Wheat.......... 28-02. Pkg.|..... 23.9} 29.0) 29.0).....| 25.1] 30.1/ 30.2)..... 24.4) 29.7 32.2 
Macaroml.......:.-...-220. Pound....|..... 18.1] 19.8] 20.6)..... 14.9} 20.1) 19.1)..... 18.7) 22.8} 23.2 
SUES CAE kb Gapdess ct ap celnaetl a 9.0} 15.4] 17.7| 16.6] 8.8} 16.6] 18.2) 17.1) 9.0) 16.9 19.2) 19.0 
BL IVE oan e6 oes dee cchcneed SR ee my BR 11.1) 10.7| 10.6).....| 12.6) 11.3] 11.2 
Po ovdesnesss<scnncibibend a 1.8) 4.4) 5.1) 3.8) 24) 4.5) 5.7) 4.8) 2.0) 5.0) 4.8) 4.1 
CS CE ae Seeman Wap i ee 6.3] 4.8| 4.7)..... 5.1] 5.4) 5.1)..... 5.5} 5.6] 5.3 
SS Se nidilesoes §.3| 4.2) 3.0)..... 5.7| 3.8] 3.6).....] 6.2) 5.0} 3.9 
Beans, baked............. No. 2can .|..... 16.6} 16.7) 16.8)..... 15.3] 15.0) 15.6)..... 16.3) 16.1) 16.1 
Corn, camnned..............|..... ein ---| 17.5} 17.6) 17.8) 16.9} 18.0) 18.0/..... 19.7, 20.3} 20.4 
Peas, canmed..............]..... ads dins ace 17.3) 17.4 a: idiedese 17.1] 17.9) 17.8).....| 18.9) 21.9) 21.1 
Tomatoes, canned....... ae ON Re ape 15.8] 15.1) 15.1).....| 14.6 15.3 14.9).....| 16.6 15.8 15.7 
Sugar, granulated......... Pound....| 5.2} 11.3) 20.1) 15.8) 5.6 11.1 20.8! 18.5) 5.6) 10.9 23.5) 18.5 
 _Gaipeeeesrepettaesy Reiger do.....| 55.0} 63.7| 73.8] 73.1) 60.0) 75.8] 75.9) 75.9 50.0, 72.8 76.8) 75.5 
ST REIN, SCS do..... 30.7| 44.5) 44.8 43.2 25.6) 43.3] 42.8 40.1 26.5) 49.4 51.2, 50.5 
PR pehutcpbadsccsevoiubchiced do..... --.--{ 29.9) 29.3] 29.2)... 25.0) 30.7) 31.8 ..... | 24.9 29.7) 28.9 
| EES HES | le Fete 19. 6} 28.5) 29.7)..... 20. 2} 32.8) 33.8... ... 20.7. 30.6) 31.7 
BR Soccnabeose scape Dozen.....|..... 35.6) 42.5) 44.0)..... 35.9] 45.9 50.8. .... 45.0 £6.7| 53.5 
Oranges...........--.-----|---.. do.....|.....| 49.8) 63.7) 69.0)..... 43.3) 60.7! 66.8... ... 53.4 €8.3) 69.8 
j | 




















2 The steak for which apg are here quoted is known as “‘ porterhouse”’ in most cf the cities includcc in 
this report, but in this city it is called “‘rump”’ steak. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 


OF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 
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prices are here quoted is known as 
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? The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as “ porterhouse”’ in most of the cities included 
in this report, but in this city it is called “sirloin” steak. 
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54.0) 61.1] 61.5) 61.9) 58.0) 82.4) 79. 1) 80. 0] 63.9) 63. 7) 63.7) 55.0) 63. 2} 68.3] 68.9 48.3] 59.9) 57.4) 57.5 
24.5} 44.9) 42.0 40.6) 20.6 48. 7| 48.7| 48.0) 49.9} 51.1) 50.3) 35.0) 48.9] 50.0 — 52.7| 52.4) 50.5 
A 
Pe 30.1} 26. 7| 26.4).....| 27.4] 30.6) 30.2) 27.0] 25.8) 26.0).....| 22.6] 26.1] 24.8).....] 30.9) 28.1) 28.2 
: tom 18. 8| 27.7) 28.5. 19. 9} 31.1) 32.2) 17.9) 28.7) 29.2)..... | 18.1] 28.6] 29.2)... 20.2} 27.9) 28.4 
“mii 36. 5) 39.6) 41.8 .....| 41.5) 48.5) 51.6) 38.0} 55.0) 60.0).....) 43.1] 52. 5) 55.0)... .. 40.0) 47.9) 48.6 
! soces | 54.1) 64.2) 71.3...... | aes 63. 2 69.0} 60.9) 74.6 86.6,..... | 60: 4) 71.9) 79. y meees 62.6) 74.0) 79.6 
| | | 








8 Per pound. 
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l 
| Richmond, Va. ee, St. Louis, Mo. 
Article. Unit. Se 
t. 15— Sept. 15— 
P Aug.|Sept.|Sept.| Aug./Sept. P Aug. Sept. 
> 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, rt 15, | 15, 
| 1913 | 1919 |1920. |1920. |1919. 1920. |1920. 1913] 1919 1920. 1920 
SS ee ee eee ——— | | 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts 
Sirloin steak....................| Pound. ...} 22.6] 43.1] 47.0] 46.7] 40.4) 45.2] 45.2] 26.0 36.6] 43.5 42.0 
EMER A IE ARE ET |--.do.......} 20.0) 39.6) 43.1) 42. 8] 37.5) 41.5) 41.5) 24.3] 36.1] 43.4 41.8 
Ss sickctcccunck. oon Re ay 18. 9} 34. 0) 35. 5) 34. 5] 31.4) 33.3] 33.8] 19.5] 29.2] 33.5 32.9 
NO doo oe es ie 15. 5} 28. 5} 28.7] 28. 4) 28.2) 29.6] 29.8] 15.6] 21.9] 24.7) 24.2 
ae | ae 12. 5} 23.7} 22. 5) 22.1 me 18.8} 19. 5| 12.4) 18.1) 18:6 18, 4 
RL ae. oe ae. 22.0} 44.9) 45.1) 47.8) 46.6) 45.6] 48.5] 21.0) 42.0] 42.8 46.3 
I EP HT SRE -| 27.0) 53.1) 49.3) 49.3) 48.4) 46.4) 46.7] 27.5) 52.0} 52.0) 51.5 
RE Si |...do -| 26.0} 52.6) 55. 1) 55. 5] 54.9) 59.3) 58.9} 27.3] 58.2] 61.6) 60.7 
hi a RRC IS a, Os Ie Bo” “ar gaes 19. 3} 39.2) 43.9} 45.0] 32.6) 38.2] 37.1] 18.3] 33.7] 35.3) 36.1 
EE SR ES ae ORF “SRR 19, 8} 42. 1] 44.6] 44.7) 44.8) 48.3] 48.2) 17.1] 33.6 38.6} 38. 9 
Salmon (canned)............... bal 2 ee Sk 26. 1| 27.5] 26.9} 33.3 39.6] 40.1)..... 33. 0| 37.1) 36.9 
“RO RRRRRRSS ese Quart..... 10.0} 15.7} 16.0} 16.5) 14.0) 14.5] 15.5] 9.0) 16.0] 16.0) 16.0 
Milk, evaporated............... 15-16 oz.can]..... 17. 2| 16.3) 16. 4) 16.6) 16. 4) 16.5)..... 15.7] 14.6) 14.6 
lie ca RE aeans Pound. ...| 39.6] 69.5) 76.7| 75.5] 64.8 66.51 67.8) 36.81 64.4] 66.5 67.4 
Oleomargarine................../... SRE RES 42.8) 45. 5] 44. 5} 43.9) 43.3) 43.0/..... 39. 2} 39.0) 39.1 
Nut margarine.................. | ap Re ER 36. 2) 37.8) 38.0) 34.4 35.3] 35.3/..... 35. 4) 34.8) 34.6 
Ed deanattidtne kabanrcsnad RB” “Rae 21.8} 43. 8) 40. 3) 39.9) 41.7 40.3) 40.4) 19.3) 42.3) 38.5) 38.3 
STIS PRESSES: .. eee 15, 4) 38. 6} 28.4) 28. 4] 39.0) 27. 1) 26.8) 14.3) 31.7] 22.1) 23.4 
SN SP GRRE 5 -.do......./.....| 40.6} 35.6] 33.4] 38.8 33.0} 31.7/.....| 37.1] 33.1) 31.2 
Eggs, strictly fresh.............. Dozen..... 33.3) 60.1) 59.4) 68.1) 64.5 64.6] 71.5) 27.3) 52.9] 56.5) 63.3 
| 
NITE dcaicesd ditectcchedtts Pound.. 5. 4} 10.9} 13.2] 13.2] 10.0 11.6] 11.6] 5.5| 10.0! 13.1) 12. 
Se ds o's sock onesbsanennn ps Scie 3.3; 7.6 8.7] 8.5) 7.4 8.8! 8.4] 2.9 6.81 7.81 7.6 
5 v “Gaaes 2.2} 6.4] 7.0] 6.8 6.6 7.3) 7.8 2.5) 6.1) 6.2] 6.2 
pL SS 8 ss GEORRRS SF 10. 5} 11.8) 11.9) 7.2) 8.3) 9.1/..... 6.6) 10.5) 10.5 
ERGO BES ids 8-oz. pkg..|..... 14.7| 14.8) 14.8) 13.6) 14.6) 14.5)..... 13.5) 13.6) 13.3 
| | 
Cream of Wheat................ oe Pe inden 25. 4) 30.9} 31.3] 24.5 29.6] 30. 0/..... 24.4) 30.1) 30.: 
Pethnahekiotadhaasecnck POURG. ..clescce 18. 3} 20. 9; 20.9} 19.7; 20.1) 22.5)..... 18, 4) 19.7; 20.2 
SE ih oad. a vintne ace Br “See 10. 0) 17.0) 20.6] 19.6; 16.4) 18.7] 18.2] 8.4] 16.5] 16.81 16.0 
kg Se en ea es eee ae 14, 1) 13.7] 13.3} 12.1) 11.8] 11. 8)..... 12. 5} 10.8} 10.5 
itil tind a icdioaticnice bakal ae “ie 19 5.1) 5.5) 4.8) 4.1) 4.1) 3.2) 2.0) 4.2) 6.01 4.8 
ee ae re ee ee 6.8} 6.0) 6.2) 6.4, 5.4] 4.4@..... 5.8| 5.1] 5.0) 
APL RAGRRRRARC Ag eS Ne” RS Lap 6.2} 3.3) 4.3) 4.7] 5.1) 3.4]..... 5.1) 4.5] 3.7 
Beans, baked................... No. 2 can .|..... 14.9] 14. 5} 14. 4) 15.0) 14.3] 14.3)..... 15. 5} 15.5) 15.2 
RS Br Re! Pea Tors 18.9} 19.8] 19.5) 19.6) 19.7] 19.5)..... 16.9} 16.1) 16.3 
Peas, camned........... Py Son Be REP ae. 22.1) 21.4] 21.4] 19.5) 20.5) 20.2)..... 16.2} 16.1] 16.0 
Tomatoes, canned.............. i EES SRR 16.6) 14.8) 14.7) 16.2) 16.5) 15.9/..... 14.1) 14.7} 14.5) 
Sugar, granulated. . ------| Pound....| 5.4) 11.0) 25.4) 18.4) 10.9) 24.4) 18.2) 5.5! 7.2| 19.4! 16.¢ 
EEE Ft SP ape es oT 56. 0} 80.2) 89.2] 89.2) 61.0) 67.1) 68.7) 55.0) 73.8) 74.7) 74.9 
EE SAE SS Fe scenes 27.4) 47.3) 50.6) 47.6) 45.9) 46.8) 45.4) 24.4) 46.5) 42.9) 41.7) 
SSRIS: See ase ee ee 7 ORs ees 27.5] 28.4] 28.0] 25.4) 28.8 23.9 eS 27.9} 28.0) 28.8 
EN SEGRE Ree ee SS RORGRRE RL 17. 1) 27.8] 28.3) 18.2) 29.4] 29.8)..... 19. 5) 27.5) 29.6 
D>. Sudbebedhundedceockis Dozen.....|..... 43.9) 50.9) 54.1) 40.8) 49.4] 49.0)..... 31.0) 36.9) 39.7 
ERIS Gg Ra BP I-- aS ee 53. 1] 65.4) 68.0) 55.6) 65.0) 67.7)... .. 44.3) 57.6) 65.2 
| 1 j | 
9 No. 2} can 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 41 
; OF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 
| one eee le | 
| $t. Paul, Minn. Salt Lake City, Utah. | San Francisco, Calif. Pda” Scranton, Pa. 
| as oo a | 
| Sept. 15— Sept. 15— Sept. 15— | Sept. 15— 
P Aug. | Sept. P Aug. | Sept. : Aug. | Sept. re ay — Aug.|Sept. 
i—>—_ ._ | 15, ->——1_8&s, | 15, | —_| 15, | 15, | 15. | 15, Rem eee 15, | 15, 
j € € « ‘ ‘ « 
} | 
es ee — a —— stad 
| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
| 27.2) 35.5] 43.4) 42.1) 22.6) 34.1] 34.6] 34.2! 21.3] 30.0] 31.4 31.7| 39.5) 40.9| 26.0) 45. 4] 55. 2) 54.5 
| 23.6) 31.4) 37.9) 35.4) 20.0) 30.5) 31.7] 31.7| 19.7] 28.7] 29.3] 30.5] 36.8 36.8] 22.51 41.1] 48.0] 47.1 
20. 4) 28.2} 34.4) 33.6) 19.4) 26.4) 26.6] 27.4] 21.1] 29.2] 30.2] 31.0] 30.9] 30.9] 23.0] 36.51 41.4] 40.8 
16.8) 23.4) 26.4) 25.7) 15.0) 21.4) 22.6] 23.0] 15.0] 20.7] 20.5} 21.3! 24.1] 24.5 17. 6) 29. 9] 34. 1] 33.5 
10.6) 15.9) 15.4) 15.0) 12.5) 15.9) 16.0] 15.8) 13.8] 17.7] 17.0] 17.9) 20.3] eT 20.0} 19.7 
| 
| 21.4] 40.8} 41.8] 47.4) 23.8) 47.5] 44.2] 46.7] 23.71 48.61 46.5 47.1] 44.0) 46.0) 22.5| 48.3] 49.0] 41.3 . 
| 26.3/ 53.6) 56.6) 57.1) 30.0) 58.6] 56.2} 56. 2| 34. 4] 63.7] 63.3] 64.1] 55.3] 54.2! 27.5] 59.4] 57.9] 57.2 
28. 8} 56.9} 60.3) 60.8) 30.0) 57.0] 57.5] 57.5] 33.0] 58.7] 61.5 62. 3} 55. 6| 57 3} 31.7] 60.0] 67.9] 66.9 
| 16.7) 28.9) 34.6) 34.7) 17.5) 28.8! 33.1] 32.9] 16.5] 33.2! 34.4] 35.7) 43.3 43.3) 19.0} 40.9) 49.3) 48.9 
| 19.6) 33.7) 37.6) 38.4) 23.3) 37.5] 40.3] 39.2) 24.2! 46.3] 47.1] 50.4) 48.3 sa faa 47.0) 51.0) 51.8 
aa 35.3) 41.7) 41.3)......| 32.5] 40.4) 40.0).....| 30.0] 35.1] 34.3) 46.1 oth ily 1 42.9 
7.8) 13.0) 14.0) 14.0) 8.7) 12.5) 12.5 12. 5; 10.0) 14.0) 16.8) 16.8) 24.7) 24.7) 8.8} 14.0) 15.0) 16.0 
al | 17.2) 15.7) 15.8)......) 17.1) 14.7] 14.9).....] 15.0] 14.1] 14.2) 15.3] 15.0)..... 15.8) 15.5] 15.4 
35.0) 59.4) 60.2) 62.2) 39.0) 70.1) 65.4) 70.0) 42.9] 70.2} 69.0] 77.1] 70.8] 71.8) 36.4] 64.6] 67.2 66.7 
ee 40.4) 42.5 4 Sao 43.0} 39.6 coh ahi 36.1) 39.5] 38.8) 44.3 se ee ist ata 43.3 
sine 34.7| 35.1) 35.1)......| 40.5] 38.8] 37.6|.....| 35.9] 35.6] 35.4] 39.6] 39.0/.....| 37.3) 36.7] 36.8 
21.0) 41.9} 39.4) 39.2) 24.2) 43.2) 38.8 38.5) 19.5) 43.3] 42.8] 42.9] 40.4] 40.3) 18.3] 41.3) 39.4] 39.7 
15.4) 37.3) 28.3) 28.5) 19.8) 41.8] 30.7) 29.6] 18.7| 39.7] 31.5] 31.2! 27.3] 30.0! 16.5] 39.7| 28.8] 28.2 
...--| 42.4) 39.4) 37.9)...... 45.5] 40.8) 38.2)..... 42.0} 35.1) 33.2) 34.5] 33.9)... 39. 8) 35.0] 33.4 
28.1) 51.8) 57.3) 61.7) 36.0) 63.6) 65.2) 70.4) 46.4) 71.6 64.0) 76.6 a 3) 67.4) 64.4) 69.5 
| 6.0) 9.5) 11.4) 11.4) 5.9] 10.0] 12.6] 12.6] 5.9] 10.0| 10.9] 10.9] 12.7 12.71 5.6) 10.0 13.9} 13.9 
| 3.0 7.3] 82) 81) 25) 6.0} 6.5) 6.3) 3.4) 7.1) 8.5) 8.2 8.7| 8.7) 3.5) 7.8) 9.2) 9.1 
2.3; 6.5) 7.3) 7.5) 3.41 7.61 7.41 7.41 3.5 7.0; 7.5) 7.4) 5.5) 5.2)... | 8.9 8.5] 8.6 
inka 7.8) 10.5) 10.6)......) 9.2) 10.7) 10.8).....| 8.3) 11.0) 11.6] 12.0] 11.9]...._| 10.1! 11.5] 11.9 
eae 14.5) 15.9) 15.6)......| 15.0] 15.4] 15.6).....| 14.1) 14.9] 15.0 i se ome 1) 14.6] 14.5 
oa 25.8) 31.4) 31.5)......| 26.1] 33.6] 33.6).....| 24.6] 29.0] 28.9] 31.6) 31.7/.....| 25.1! 30.01 29.7 
ie 19.4) 20.8) 21.1)......} 19.6) 22.5] 22.5].....| 13.3} 14.3] 14.5] 22.9] 24.61... || 21.7] 26.1] 25.6 
10.0) 17.5) 20.0) 19.2} 8.2) 16.9) 18.0) 17.3] 8.5) 15.1) 17.3] 16.3] 16.0] 14.5] 8.4] 16.8] 18.7] 18.2 
aed 11.3) 11-8) 11.8)......] 12-3] 12.2) 11.9).....| 10.1) 9.4] 9.2) 14.0] 13.7].....| 14.8] 13.3] 13.5 
1.3) 3.5) 3.7) 3.2) 1.4) 3.9) 3.4, 28 cs 3.2) 4.4) 4.2) 6.9) 4.7 Lg 4.1) 4.8] 3.4 
atte 4-8 6.4) 5.2)......) 5.2) 6.6) 4.4).....! 4.1) 3.3] 3.3] 7.0] 7.1).....] 6.9| 5.7] 5.7 
na oe 27) 3.4....../ 6) 5.1] 3.9).....].....]......]......| 6.1) 5.1).....] 27) 3.4) 2.7 
ee 19.4) 19.7) 19.7)......| 20.2} 20.0} 20.4).....| 18.9] 18.4 18. 4) 18.7) 18.0).....| 16.6) 15. 4) 15.6 
aa 18.1) 18.4) 18.4)......] 18.1] 18.5] 18.5/...../ 18.8] 19.3 19.0) 19.9) 18.7].....| 20.1] 18.4] 18.6 
oo 17.1) 16.2) 18.1)...... 18.4) 17.7) 17.5)..... | 18.3) 18.7 oe 19. 8} 18.7].....| 18.5] 18.7] 18.8 
a 16.2) 14.8) 14.8]...... 17.2} 16.7] 16.5)..... 913.9) 914.5) 914.1) 15.3] 14. 8]..... 17.3 15. 4] 15.5 
| 5.7} 11.2) 22.8 18.9) 6.2) 11.1) 23.8) 19.0) 5.6, 10.5) 22.5 18.0) 21.5) 18.7) 5.8) 11.0) 24.7] 19.3 
| 45.0) 63.0) 72.2) 72.8) 65.7) 77.6] 81.2] 81.2) 50.0] 58.1) 58.9] 58.8| 82.4] 81.61 52.5| 65.31 70.51 70.5 
be 50.4, 52.1) 50.0) 35.8) 55.3) 58.8] 57.5| 32.0] 45.1) 43.1) 42.0 46.9) 43.6) 31.3) 48.9) 50.4) 49.3 
onan 26.1; 30.8) 30.5)......| 20.0} 28.0] 28.1/.....| 23.1) 23.5 23. 2) 31.9) 33.6).....| 25.0) 26.9] 26.6 
Lael 17.8, 30.1] 31.3|...... 19.3} 30.0} 30.5/..... 17.8} 29.3] 30.2) 28.3] 28.9]... _- 19. 6| 29.3] 30.5 
Bee 50.0} 67.5) 67.5)...... 45.0} 65.0} 68.3/..... 42.0} 46.9) 44. 2) 50.5) 55.6)..... 34. 6] 39.8] 38.7 
| shee 56.8, 72.5) 71.8]...... 57.5] 67.3] 73.3}..... 55.5) 65.5) 60.3! 88.3 epee 58. 1] 65.8] 68.9 
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Seattle, Wash. Springfield, Ill.| Washington, D. Cc. 
| | 
Article. Init. | Sept. . 
mee vam eee Aug. Sept.|Sept. Aug.|Sept. Rept. 16-—- a 
—| 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, }—-——| 15, | 15, 
1913. 1919. 1920. 1920. 1919. 1920. 1920. 1913. 1919. 1920. 1920, 
Cts.| Cis.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.) Cts Cts.| Cis.| Cts.) Cts, 
OPE Peay Pound . ...| 24.0} 36.3) 37.3) 36.9) 33. 8| 42.8) 43.2] 27.4) 49.6) 56.2) 55.2 
Round steak. ..................- ...d0.. 20. 7} 33.7) 34. 5} 34.1) 32.9) 42.4) 42. 1] 24.1) 45.6) 52.4) 50.6 
SR inee ans odabae so canawinicn SS ere 19. 3) 28. 3) 30.4) 29.9) 24. 8} 29.1) 27.9) 21.3) 37.2) 42.5) 42.6 
IIIS. ic. ono sccehendegantsc tee 16. 0} 22.7) 21.3} 21.2) 21.8} 25. 4] 24.9] 17.3) 30.6 31.3) 31.8 
PN a iin oénkdn an cbands. .-.d0.......| 13.0] 18.3} 16.7] 17.2 7 19.1] 17.9 -4 18. 3) 18.3) 18.7 
NR isis indin canines ---40.......| 24.3] 50.0) 47.8] 51.9) 40.7) 42.1] 47.5] 24.1) 52.4) 53.2! 56.4 
CLS Serdde pigs des ditndleatst tied rae” “esau 32. 5] 63.2) 64.8) 64. 8 53.0) 51.6] 49.7] 28.5) 55.7) 51.4) 51.5 
| RRO AGES see Car: ier “oe 30. 0} 59.0} 63. 1) 63. 8} 53.9] 59.1) 59.0 30.0 59. 8} 62.4) 62.4 
PEK Shadi danabedacthaiaxiatie MeO ccaisie 19.3} 33.2) 33. 6| 34. 5| 32.8) 40.7] 39.2) 19.4) 38.6) 45.3) 46.7 
ba tbadices <b chieds deeatetes ---40.......| 23.3) 42.6) 39.1) 40.4) 37.0) 42.0) 44.5 22. 5) 46.0) 49.6) 49.9 
} | 
Salmon, canned................. alli ba ately 34.0} 38.7] 39.0] 35.0} 40.3) 39.8/..... 32.3} 39.0) 39.1 
Milk, fresh. ............ ipod tins Quart..... | 8.6) 15.0) 14.0) 14.6] 14.3) 16.7] 16.7| 8.2) 15.0) 16.0 16 
Milk, evaporated.............-.. 15-16 0z.can|..... 15. 5} 14.5} 14.7] 18.4) 17.5] 17.7)..... 16.2) 15.3) 15 
De brcéebelitn dhes'> «4a nb Pouna....| 40.0 71.0) 65. 5} 73.0) 64. 3) 65.9} 67.9) 38.7) 68.4) 70.2) 70.5 
Oleomargarine.................- eae a PERE: 39.0) 41.7] 43.3) 45.3) 41.5) 41.6)..... 42.4 ~g 2.5 
Nut margarine.................. pe Riniccitje a 36.7} 37.0} 36. 8| 37.3] 35.7] 36.4)..... 36.2! 35.8) 35.6 
I 5 causing cdeddononts <eade: ---d0.......| 21.7] 43.7] 40.7| 40.7] 44.21 42.4 41.8) 23. 5] 43.5) 41.4) 40.6 
Pinsilhenigilbreduaaese oes skates ---d0.......| 17.6] 40.7] 28.9} 29.3) 38.7} 28.4) 28.3) 15.3) 38.5) 28.1] 2s. 2 
A MEINE a na casths ii dtakhs se? “Ona ia aes 42. 6| 37.8) 36.5) 43.0) 35.9] 35.01..... 39. 5| 33.6) 32.5 
Eggs, strictly fresh. ............. Dozen.....| 43.3) 74.7} 63.4] 73.5 51.9] 57.4] 61.2) 34 5 65.9 59.9) 74.3 
A Bde onn cintsbieilbncsaied Pound....; 5.2) 11.5) 11.5] 11.5) 10.0} 13.5) 13.5) 5.7) 10.0, 12.1) 12.2 
EA adios chatlcbies <acnies ---0......-| 2.9 6.4) 7.4] 7.4) 7.3) 87] 85) 3.8 7.8 88) 87 
SE Sh dav ceceswuo ne adchkdns -- -G0.......| 3.2) 7.4, 7.4 7.3) 7.1) 80} 7.7) 2.6 5.8 6.0) 5.9 
SEMI... ox -cnesois ccneec cher “wees Sate 8.7} 10. 8| 10.6] 10.4/12.9 | 13.5|.....| 10.0) 11.5) 12.1 
i ndsipinesakvhuns dined 8-oz. pkg..'.....| 14.9] 15.1] 14.9} 15. 0/15.6 | 15.4)..... 13.8, 14.2) 14 
Cream of Wheat ................ 28-02 prs aie 27.1) 32.1) 32.0} 27.2} 30.9] 31.6)..... 24.7, 29.8) 29.7 
CI he ois co ccandensbovadhis Pound....;.....| 16.9] 18.6} 19.2) 19.2} 22.0] 22.3)..... 21.0, 24.3) 24.s 
MNEs pdebliniginatsciecnbanb otabdcleed Nt 7.7} 17.5} 19.7] 19.2} 17.7] 19.8} 19.5) 9.4) 17.3] 19.3] 19.4 
ER ee beiRinctes ape 12.0) 10.1) 9.9) 13.2) 12.5] 12.3)..... 13.0) 11.9) 11.9 
GS sivdecadnasadiue> aleetee +2-O......-| 1.4) 3.3) 4.3) 3.2) 4.2) 5.3) 4.2) 20 4.2) 4.7) 3.2 
| | 
i i ie ci witha he's l..-d0......./.....| 5.6, 46 4.01 6.6) 7.8 6.1/.....] 6.8 5.4) 5.1 
tt SS aE MOTE |...do......./.....1 5.2 4.71 3.6 5.3] 5.9 46)..... 6.1) 3.5) 3.4 
SE RSRIIOEIBO | No. 2can..!..... 21.7) 20.1) 20.0) 18.7) 18.4] 18.4).....) 14.8) 14.8) 15.0 
ines ccccteuthehedgitied Rs incibinedian aieh 20. 1) 20.3} 20.6) 17.1) 17.0) 17.6|.....] 19.8) 17.7) 16.7 
Peas, canned...............-...- |---d0.......!.....| 20.7) 20.4] 20.1) 18.7] 18.5] 17.8|..... 19. 1) me 17.8 
Tomatoes, canned............... |+.-d0.......).--- -/}018.6)1°21.3:1022.3) 16.7) 15.9] 15.7]..... 15.8) 15.1) 14.6 
Sugar, granulated............... | Pound....| 6.6; 10.8) 23.4] 18.9) 12.0) 23.5] 17.8] 5.3] 10.9 21.7) 18.4 
,. eee Mabdiadinethsanesendi er ~weneset 50. 0} 63.6) 70.8} 70.2) 83.8) 88.8) 88.5) 57.5) 76.4) 77.8) 77.4 
atin sities dabdanh sido esutngs ar NRE 28.0) 47.9) 49.0} 47.2) 51.3] 51.1] 49.0] 28.8) 49.5 nia 45.2 
iis dats ses centn nits suche |. -G0.....4./2-.6-| 27.3) 27.3] 27.1] 20.0) 29.2) 31.1/..... 28. 4) 28.6) 29.5 
Ride dean sesishtnvionssinetanl Go....... .....| 20.9) 28.2) 29.6) 20.9] 29.8) 33.7/..... 17.5) 28.0) 28.1 
NR.» Kiginigedashbash <ostin Dozen..... .....| 50.0) 62.1) 63.1) 42.5) 43.3) 51.3/..... 43.0) 47.8) 49.4 
Saictlwaa's davinaahadbe'ibe tae [27 UOeee ees eesoe) 54.7) 64.8) 70.5) 41.7) 68.9) 75.9).....| 55.0) 66.1) 74.7 























1 No, 2} can. 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities. 


"TASLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 

in the retail cost of 22 food articles * in September, 1920, com- 
pared with the average cost in the year 1913, in September, 1919, and 
m August, 1920. For 11 other cities comparisons are given for the 
one-year and one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled 
by the Bureau at different dates since 1913. For Savannah, Ga., the 
cemparison is given only for the month, as this city was first sched- 
uled by the Bureau in 1920. These percentage shana are based 


6 For list.of articles, see note 2, p. 20. 
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on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and 
on the average family consumption of these articles in each city.’ 

Effort has been made by the Bureau each month to have perfect 
reporting cities. For the month of August 95 per cent of all the 
firms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The report 
of every baker was received. The following were perfect reporting 
cities; that is, every merchant in the following-named cities who is 
cooperating with the Bureau sent in his report in time for his prices 
to included in the city averages: Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, 
Charleston, Chicago, Cincmnati, pr it ney Dallas, Detroit, Fall 
River, Houston, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, 
Manchester, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New Haven, New 
York, Peoria, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Portland, 
Oreg., Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt 
Lake City, Savannah, Scranton, and Washington. 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in September: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING SEPTEMBER. 








Geographical division. 








| | 
ie | United |——— —— — a - 
: | States, | North South | North South | Western 
Atlantic. | Atlantic.| Central. | Central. | “™ F 
= A EE NS SN 
Percentage of reports received............- 97 | 99 96 98 93 | 95 
Number of cities in each section from | 
which every report was received ........ 35 | 13 | 5 | 11 | 3 | 3 





rABLE 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF 22 FOOD ARTICLES IN SEP- 
TEMBER, 1920, COMPARED WITH THE COST IN AUGUST, 1920, SEPTEMBER, 1919, AND 
WITH THE AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. 


‘Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers. ] 


' 

Percentage in- | Percent- | | Percentage in- | Percent- 
crease Septem- | 2g¢ de- | erease, Septem- | 2g¢ de- 
ber, 1920, com- | crease, ber, 1920, com- | Crease, 





























a ared with— | Septem- | on yared with— Septem- 
City. pared with | ber, 1920, ! City. pared with | her, 1920. 
;compared | —— compared 
1913 | Septem- | with Au- 1913 Septem- | with Au- 
Va ber, 1919. gust, 1920. "et ber, 1919. gust, 1920. 
A tlemRR cabs asaar > 103 7 2 Minneapolis........ 104 7 0.3 
Baltimegve. ......-.. 109 4 1 0 SESS Sn : 9 2 
Birmingham....... 111 8 | Si i csteceiecas 97 9 1 
i 108 12 | 0.4 || New Haven........ 106 9 1 
Bridgeport......... Re hae a 9 | 1 || New Orleans....... 99 | 4 3 
Buffalo......... wate 110 | 6 ae... of. ee 103 | 9 l 
i ae PEE OF 10 6 EE -} 5 l 
Charleston. ........ 107 | 5 | 3 a 109 | 9 0.3 
a 107 | 8 | 1 EE 7 2 
Cincinnati......... 106 | 12 | 1 Philadelphia....... 101 6 1 
Cleveland.......... 108 | 9 | 1 Pittsburgh......... 104 10 0.4 
ee = E 4 | De I cb vcclicedcorecs 12 2 
DGBagis'itecdsksie 93 6 | 2 || Portland, Oreg..... 87 6 1 
Des cco... 94 7 2 Providence......... 112 10 1 
DO hoe nbiakess 114 | 8 | 1 Richmond......... 114 5 2 
Fall River. ........ 107 | 10 | l SE Si occas wish ata so 7 2 
ate. ......-... 6 | 1 ho soe 110 ~ 2 
Indianapolis. ...... 101 | 7 2 EE Siciisg.eiowels od xioweis 4 10 1 
Jacksonville........ 91 | 6 | 3 Salt Lake City..... &3 7 2 
Kansas City, Mo... 103 | 9 | 1 San Francisco... ..- 91 12 | a] 
Little Rock. ....... 94 | 7 | 3 as soled ccddaecol avcweswies 1 
Los Angeles........ 86 | 14 | 0.4 || Scranton........... 109 10 3 
Louisville. ......... 95 l 5 GR cetkae eX. 89 4 1 
Manchester ........ 112 13 2 || Springfield, Il..... eS 12 2 
Memphis........... 104 5 2 || Washington, D.C..| 109 5 0.4 
Milwaukee......... 107 5 3 | 
j ‘ 
@ Increase. 


7 The consumption figure used for each article in each city is given in the MONTHLY LABOR REviEw for 
November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States.’ 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on July 

15, 1919, and on January 15, August 15, and September 15 

1920, for the United States and for each of the cities included 

in the total for the United States. Prices for coal are secured from 
the cities from which monthly retail prices of food are received. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages made on thc 
several kinds. The coal dealers in each city are asked to quote 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal ies sold for household 
use. 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers but do not 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an 
extra handling is necessary. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, OF COAL FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JULY 15, 1919, AND ON JAN. 15, AUG, 15, AND SEPT. 15, 1920. 
































1920 
City, and kind of coal. July 15, 1919 
Jan. 15. Aug. 15. | Sept. 15. 
United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
RAAT EMCUE Ces in ots Luiaed bind ae'negne ed $12. 143 $12. 588 $14. 397 $15. 765 
RES PERN Ry ee ase hey Ra eal ee 12.174 12. 768 14. 499 15. 848 
IC RULES) dhsl ssh satu cevdsdecctcunds say 8.101 8. 808 11. 035 12. 120 
Atlanta, Ga.: 
Se Ee es Secs dweet vias see 8. 250 9.050 14. 462 14.938 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
TCO RTR SAVE) 254 kn aban aeiatdess sbs<ncomen 211.750 @ 12.500 @ 13. 750 | @ 15.500 
RE EEE RO) TO eld eee a nee 211.850 212.600 @ 13.850 @ 15.500 
EES ET I i ee * a6. 893 27.500 a8. 938 @ 10. 469 
Birmingham, Ala.: _ 
REE eI ae ae Ege 7. 286 7.496 9.737 | 10. 020 
Boston, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Seove........ STA Daeh Wek xc gd 5 Skse ene 12.000 12. 750 14. 500 16. 000 
I SOE ec Sk os ded ckcaksesapaagasdas sane 12. 000 12. 750 14. 500 | 16. 000 
Bridgeport, Conn. : $ 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ESE SES eee eee et eee 11. 750 12.500 15. 800 17. 200 
SEES SE Re CE: ES Pe 11.750 . 500 15. 800 17. 200 
IS ¢ SRO ee SO Sk ee cea aivndnk cles 8. 000 | AS MS 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
RESEND SS See pee CS pe 10. 700 10. 890 12.190 13. 250 
nt ns, pe piigtlibie aavsisie<k wees 10. 800 10. 990 12. 190 13. 250 
is wk cbtndhian a0 56 bebe iis wie Ce wiS es s0000 TF Lae, ee | |. a 
Bu Mont.: 
hi entvdnd ade <seenshes odd dsusgetes seca) 9. 836 10.381 11. 067 12. 548 
Charleston, S. C.: : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
BI sw wane casaverscecccsccccccccncsetcccseceee |  @13.400 @ 13. 400 a 16.200 | @ 17.000 
Chestnut.............. hire stats ddnheeé ss as 0 | @13.500 213.500 | 416.300 | @ 16. 850 
Bituminous... ......... iieaks powedldines bs btybbde bye 6 | 8. 500 8. 500 12.000 | 12. 750 
Til.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— . 
DG cee Hdadie tba athstwclriatedneyaiieisass of 12. 200 12.590 14. 808 16. 878 
Chestiiit.....<...:2-ccccccsscecccsesaecees----| 92:900| 12.600) = 14.923| == 17.033 
pS NEE. SS SE La: <a 7.017 8. 020 | 9.092 | 10. 780 


@ Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


1 Prices of coal have formerly been secured semiannually and published in the March and September 
issues of the MonTHLY LaBoR REviEwW. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published 


monthly. 
1918] 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, OF COAL FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JOLY 15, 1919, AND ON JAN. 15, AUG. 15, AND SEPT. 15, 1920—Continued. 





ly —SSSOOSSOS———— 























| 
15 | 1920 
ed City, and kind of coal. July 15,1919 : - 
m | Jan. 15. Aug. 15. Sept. 15. 
re Cincinnati, Ohio: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Se | SO SS Pe aa See owe a $12. 000 $12. 500 kf Vee ‘ 
ER 1 SP eines Serge ak ee 12. 000 12. 667 14. 167 $15. 000 
CS RENE eR SS RM OE ES 6. 139 6. 739 8. 143 8. 893 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Penns*lvania anthracite— 
1e EGS t id cehaedahs so abséhas choednsdeececs 11. 538 12. 300 14.178 16. 455 
os wwii b-asesite vibes chemi dsenenis®es 11. 650 12. 233 14. 153 16. 428 
Le ee ee a made neabs 7.710 7.911 11. 357 15. 243 
d Columbus, Ohio: 
| Pennsvrlvania anthracite— 
eo Tae So ee ckewea 12. 000 | 12. 000 14. 650 16. 300 
abt Bb cabs bhW hk ed magid Ss hha ad Suedandan 6. 056 | 6. 513 | 10. 199 10. 693 
rt Dallas, Tex.: 
n Arkansas anthracite— | 
Sn SS in Se oe a 14. 500 | 18. 500 19. 500 20. 000 
i RE SE NE Ry I A ee 11. 083 | 14. 583 15. 583 15. 583 
Denver, Colo.: 
Colorado anthracite— 
D en cuscaveuate 13. 150 | 14. 000 15. 525 16. 995 
Ry BONEN WRN 5 oc cee nwccoscsccdcess- 12. 650 13. 500 15. 525 16. 995 
Bituminous. ..... 1 en hate ONE 0 eS A OCR. 8. 348 | 8. 908 9. 997 11.371 
= Detroit, Mich.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— _  - 
EE 1 ER OER, RE OE Be 11. 890 | 12. 650 | 14. 563 | 15. 667 
Rn, ene IE a a — SR 11. 980 | 12. 750 14. 625 16. 417 
EEC. i: Stil cocdns kidbetedinsiccsedidé wet 7. 988 | 8. 781 12. 500 | 14. 300 
Fall River, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
IE aa i celia a Se eee 12. 500 13. 000 14. 500 | 16. 000 
NR cbikoceddesndecs step habvccwacedens | 12. 250 12. 750 14. 250 | 15. 500 
p tthe :b0t'nbesnseesrcésdwasdlarereseee 9. 500 10. 000 13. 000 | 13. 000 
5 Houston, Tex.: 
3 isd cctuheinescaubgaees anewessonecees 10. 000 | 12. 000 12. 200 | 14.778 
) Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
; ee ora 12. 250 13. 000 14. 890 17. 055 
it Sathana: paki och deeb Wseteu nde sauteed 12. 250 13. 167 15. 390 | 17. 500 
ee consiisoaton 7. 375 8. 188 9. 792 | 10. 875 
) Jacksonville, Fla.: 
) Pennsylvania anthracite— 
) ee eae hwene 15. 000 SR Ras sadtactens 22. 000 
EG SE EE SE OR a cee eaeeeeye 15. 000 es | cee 22. 000 
ne dr ve weneaanadedi 10. 000 11. 000 17. 000 18. 000 
Kansas City, Mo.: ' 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
Rs id Mee Poe aoc bike ieacdndad’ 16. 210 DEE Sie ited ect tenaisetaa nse 
CS Cae Ss wig an ead 16. 470 DING Rindengses souls beeasern<és 
Arkansas anthracite— 
ee EIS Anam IRR i a a So 13. 593 15. 950 17. 000 19. 500 
Ns hs, cn wavs cman 1 GRE 14. 450 16. 583 17. 500 | 20. 000 
Ne et ams aen ebwguacdoos 7. 469 8. 625 10. 334 | 11. 496 
Little Rock, Ark: | 
Arkansas anthracite— 
re a eee dewduceacs F | es | 15. 500 | 16. 500 
Ee ene eee meee lt Ee Nee: |e eee 
I  uwowess 9. 250 10. 375 13. 085 14. 875 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
RE a ae 14. 583 16. 000 17. 000 | 19. 000 
Louisville, Ky.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
ee ns oe... o cnwnsleccees 12. 750 | SA ee 
ee oe go cue odocneaeesse 12. 750 13. 750 15. 000 17. 000 
EEE SP 6. 816 6. 836 10. 134 11. 105 
Manchester, N. T.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ne deccmecsegececeuc 12.750 13.417 16. 000 16. 000 
ee Set deweeivenses 12. 750 13. 417 16. 000 16. 000 
EES ae 10. 000 10. 000 14. 000 14. 333 
Memphis, Tenn.: 
ennsylvania anthracite— 
gC 16. 000 16. 000 18. 000 18. 000 
SEES ORES Sy Oe 16. 000 16. 000 18. 000 18. 000 
EEE 7. 528 8. 000 10. 600 ‘ 11. 550 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, OF COAL FOR HOUSEHOL) 
USE, ON JULY 15, 1919, AND ON JAN. 15, AUG. 15, AND SEPT. 15, 1920—Continued. 



































1920 
City, and kind of coal. July 15,1918, ——_______—_——_—_—_- 
Jan. 15 Aug. 15 Sept. 15. 
4 | 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

SS dekh Ah hah yee Wy déoduauaihiineostias it $12. 400 $12. 600 $14. 920 $15. 211 

Ri dh. witty wae on tieeaed beak tse cidic on 12. 500 12. 700 15. 000 15. 200 

Ni REE ae SEIN TE, Mia Se 8. 144 8. 960 12. 642 13.719 
Minneapol s, Minn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

ETS Cals ik Sen et oe | 13. 800 14. 000 16. 600 17. 24( 

LAS? Sibi eed: oS uanisiasscees ries cd 13. 900 14. 100 16. 640 17. 300 

thd 5 dn ain nc békuninhoe okbdbheecnke 9.189 10. 425 12. 309 14.365 
Mobile, Ala.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

PIR AEG aT tae nae: 2 0 renee ae Fe neRRee 17.000 | RASS SS a 
APRA i oo 2 I it ae Ge alee Sag 17.000 | Ai eS aa 
TEIN ot ae a OE SU 9.722 10. 333 | 12. 852 | 13.328 
Newark, N. J.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

MCh sobs Wiielilindens owethul dobwaenayadyce 10.050 | 10. 483 | 11. 908 13. 000 
GAME Claas cioabs dnctadeoentacda 10. 050 10. 483 | 11. 908 13. OM 
New Haven, Conn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

AEE UE Lc de iiay avis <6 guard ie won es cmowaks 11.333 12. 250 | 14. 782 17. 262 
NE JEL ATids a oadin'c Giptin umaasicd caaea’e 11.333 12. 250 | 14. 782 17. 262 
New Orleans, La.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

MR Gch euwadiieiiickws bbosbdnie cadivees ane sees 16. 000 17.500 | 19. 250 22. 500 

ibd intuit oth ich daapaukcniadshce oe 16. 000 17.500 | 19. 500 22. 500) 

dei tht re ok. iin can au dcdewdecveva 8. 292 9. 269 | 12.192 14. 400 
New York, N. Y.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
i la aia 10. 800 11.536 | 13. 550 14. 200 
Nh ao ibMiee Reeds ood ae then,cdeuinn aod 10. 857 11.600 | 13. 550 14. 20) 

Norfolk, Va.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ths ic dN Bons nos asmehbcaddidcbees 12. 500 13.000 | 14. 500 15. 5M 
is tubdédasarubhindes<scdledvexeahcass. 12. 500 13.000 | 14.500 15. 500 

ina Git ns doha abn ivibiekeks niecde ous 9.375 9. 750 12. 125 13. 00) 

Omaha, Nebr.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

i inwhsctanuiitdses chs <duiowkseveveccecon 16. 450 17. 275 | 21. 883 23. 9 

Raa ens catdcdadscececoccdscucesus 16. 550 17. 450 22. 483 24. 000 

I  Atces Makilesuschovtstddennrvacdbensss &. 930 10. 108 12. 586 14.477 
Peoria, Il1.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ay eee (nbwe ces hbbe anon cedsssans 11. 667 13. 000 14. 250 16.215 
i dihiceiei bata sath tibiae nthe anes 11. 750 13.000 14.150 16. 500 

ttle oie Sends danee chides +s.0ustiadneces 5. 550 6. 000 7.938 9. 186 

Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ei Mistwstneticactinncpalkwobet 1 10. 850 111.881 1 13.938 14. 838 
i csedndllindbasccéccbéivecscodduessccs. 1 10.950 1 11. 906 1 13.938 114,838 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

Pennsy ia anthracite— 

ER eh kod oa Wie duaees oenadulbascos 1 12.750 1 13.750 - ae 
re 1 12. 663 1 14.000 1 16.000 |......... 

Rie eeh i sak ckwacdhudiewebwieececsuec 5. 833 6.179 7.876 8.414 

Portland, Me.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
etn natidink a atuntiand dabitetenk dbbuisibets ke 12. 200 13.440 15. 360 16. 800 
| PERE EAR TORE TE ATA RE 12. 200 13.440 15. 360 16. 800 

ESN RBIS: RS eS ORES SS a 8.573 9.370 15. 190 4.700 

Portland, Oreg.: 
Bit ntact hay PS as.0 nbs seae abides ctieesecn 11.493 11. 618 12. 457 13. 3¢ 
Providence, R. L.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Eh cvapdilee whi bukacakes wed mins padhone ce 212.000 2 12.950 2 14.500 2 16. 000 

RRP IS Se ERI” RE 2 12.000 2 13.000 2 14. 500 2 16.000 

I ih 6.4.0 Se ikbitnin tc kdeh bene sce downed a 29.000 2 10.000 214.125 214,125 
Richmond, Va.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

SN le iat te nnd cs 6 Sg eNae xe cAc oe 12. 000 12. 125 13. 500 15. 000 
Re 12. 000 12. 125 13. 500 15. 000 
RNIN bt 6 Akt Hive tals «46d awens nos ewaesces'ee 8. 464 8.931 10.912 11. 903 

s Piny eects por to edditional is harged for “binning.” Most uire binning or basket! 
cents per ec ‘or ‘ ; customers require or basketing 
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AVREAGE RETAIL PRICES PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, OF COAL FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JULY 15, 1919, AND ON JAN. 15, AUG. 15, AND SEPT. 15, 1920—Concluded. 























192) 
City, and kind of coal. July 15,1919, —_____, ~ 
| Jan. 15. | Aug. 15. Sept. 15. 
| | 
Rochester, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EE hs cickts nalts incu coudls Mueeiee ka jlaw sl $10. 600 $10. 800 | $12. 300 $13. 375 
NE. a eas Mapai eclebiowe 10. 700 10. 900 | 12. 400 13.475 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove........ SPR BSELG a eile dane Gne «ince de> 12.900 13. 100 | 14. 350 16. 250 
LC UDRILS 2 o\ cnc hans abutecdécdenus 12. 900 13. 225 14.350 15.775 
ei ee a th cacéngbseaccudeel 5. 425 5.970 | 7.402 8. 213 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
et IG ina baled: ca banteen sheds decenests 13. 800 | 14.000 16. 567 17.217 
RS Tie nt dpred cin cna ireghsetdnecssestuns 13. 900 | 14. 100 | 16. 600 17. 267 
ee hee Sh: ivic ds suaaecSaceeceeccdccs 9.875 | 11.531 | 13. 642 15. 746 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite— a 
Ee ee os vc eccuudns 16.000 | 16.313 | 18. 500 18. 400 
4 S eee eee 16.000 | 16. 583 | 18. 500 18. 500 
2S aay Se Igee ees 7, 250 | 8. 236 | 9. 250 9. 750 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
eb ngs A6d etin duds daewhw ae accdode we | 20. 500 | 23.000 | 24. 750 27.500 
Colorado anthracite— | 
pa te a ae SS | 19. 400 | 21. 750 | 23.000 | 26. 250 
NT oa Kal boeken atl 13. 591 | 15. 100 | 16. 786 18. 786 
Savannah, Ga.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
eee sie lis 1a ae malt St ohm i sbitbe a nae « <mnie ibe nate owe ae | 315.100 3 17. 600 319.100 
er AS ee  eaenabaed'c a 3 15.100 3 17. 600 319.100 
ee te as bhi abi kere apnape aes 311.100 315. 700 317.300 
Scranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Ee ae Ie eh tice ok sddaen ba dubaoes 7. 683 | 8. 233 9.383 9. 833 
NS a nos sy ctsub ecb eeae coud seo sks dacaen 7.783 8. 300 9.383 9. 833 
Seattle, Wash.: 
pe EGER ARE RO Hie a Se 49.103 49.588 410. 432 410. 800 
Springfield, I11.: 
ee ee es eskoneeae 3.976 3.950 4.410 4.800 
Washington, D. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ES cao a6 Sade pwedddine A Eee ay eh 111.911 1 12. 447 1 14. 207 115.514 
ER EG eee se ee 112.011 1 12.538 1 14.143 115.471 
Ne nee a caomandne 18.050 1 §, 267 19. 836 | 1 11.370 


1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

3 All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
This additional charge has been included in the above prices. 

‘Pricesinzone A. The cartage charge in zone A is $1.85, which has been included in the average. The 
cartage charges in Seattle range from $1.85 to $2.90, according to distance. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United States. 
\\ gee prices of many important commodities con- 


tinued downward in September, according to information 

collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in representative 
markets of the country. The decline in the general price level from 
August to September, as measured by the Bureau’s weighted index 
number, in which each commodity has an influence proportionate to 
its importance in the country’s markets, was 3.2 per cent. 

Farm products and foods again showed substantial price recessions, 
the decrease in each group being over 5 per cent. Cloths and clothing 
showed a still greater decrease, with a drop of over 7 per cent from the 
August level. In the group of building materials the decrease was 
over 3 per cent. Smaller decreases were recorded for metals and mis- 
cellaneous commodities, the latter group including, among others, such 
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important articles as bran, cottonseed meal and oil, mill feed, fertilizer 
materials, jute, rubber, paper, and wood pulp. 

Fuel a lighting materials, as in the preceding month, continued 
upward, with an average increase of 6 per cent over August prices 
Chemicals and drugs increased about 2? per cent and house furnishings 
about 2} per cent over the level aroveilen in August. 

Some of the more’important price changes occurring between 
August and September, as measured by average prices in each month, 
are as follows: 


IMPORTANT ARTICLES INCREASING OR DECREASING IN AVERAGE PRICE IN 
SEPTEMBER, AS COMPARED WITH AUGUST, 1920, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 







































































Increases. 
. P A P . . P Pe 
Commodity. Fae § Commodity. ak | Commodity. “he 
| | r 
Farm products. i] Cloths and clothing. Building materials. 
, oe Ke : 
Hogs, heavy, Chicago. .... 9.3 || Silk: | Brick, Cincinnati.........) 5.6 
Hogs, light, Chicago.......} 8.5 Japan,raw, New York} 27.8 eeisiii ite 
Food, ete. | Fuel and lighting. ee ee 
|| Coal, anthracite: Ammonia, anhydrous, 

Butter, extra: | Broken, New York... | S23) wow Yok...........-.. 
Dns vancccccpeud 5.1 | Chestnut, New York..| 8.6 /|| Carbonate of soda, New 
Oe CER 7.3 ET ccna ae EW Riiimtiendaiier<r aces: 3.9 
San Francisco......... 9.5 Stove, New York......| 8.6 || Alcohol, grain, 190 proof, 

Cheese: Coal, bituminous: Serna 9.7 
Re 7.0|| Run of mine, Cincin- 

. » See 4.7 |! oe art ke a Late a 18.3 House-furnishing goods. 
San Francisco......... 9.0 Prepared sizes, Pitts- 

Eggs: Eb a sw i 9.1 || Plates, white granite, fac- 
Chilcago..... 2202-02-00 11.9 |) Run ofmine, St. Louis.| 10.1 Nea Bi he sh Sh eee 11.1 
i 2. pee 10.7 | Coal, semibituminous: Cups and saucers, white 
San Francisco......... 26.3 Run of mine, Cincin- granite, factory ........- 11.1 

Flour, wheat: | SN eee 16.7 || Nappies, factory. .......-.. 10.7 
Patent, Kansas City..| 1.2 Pocahontas, Norfolk..| 12.3 || Glassware, pitchers, fac- 
Standard patent, Min- Gasoline, New York......| 3.3 es kawksesé0ebbonses- 21.1 

ee nth ctnenee 2.9 || Petroleum, refined, water 

Fruit: ch _— white, 150°, New York..; 5.8 Miscellaneous. 

Lemons, Chicago... ... 
Oranges, Chicago......| 15.4 || 2/als and metal products. | Cottonseed oil, New York. 12.9 

Lard, prime contract, New Bar iron, Philadelphia..... 5.1 | Paper, news, roll, contract, 
ihbestacseasanseee 6.2 | Pig iron: yy er 

Beef, fresh, Chicago..7....| 2.0 Bessemer, Pittsburgh. 2.7 5.2 

ilk: Foundry No.2 North- | 
_ SE eae 1.9 ern, Pittsburgh - - -. . | 2.6] 
OO rey 8.1 || Steel, structural,Chicago... 2.2 | 
Oleo oil, Chicago.......... 16.0 || Wire, plain, annealed, | 
Salt, Chicago.............. 3.5 PEs thon conssenes 2.7 | 
é mii es ~ i 
Decreases. 
t 
Farm products. Farm products—Concld. Food, ete.—Concld. 

Cotton: Hides, packers, heavy Flour, rye, Minneapolis... 2. 
Middling, New Orleans! 19.9 Texas steers, Chicago...| 3.9 || Fruit, prunes, New York. 12.0) 
Middling, New York..| 16.4 || Hops: Corn meal, Decatur, Ill...) 15.8 

Barley, Chicago........... 7.3 New York State, New | | Meat: 

Corn, cash: ak calpain panels | 17.2 Hams, Chicago... ..... 2.4 
No. 2,mixed,Chicago..| 14.6 Pacifics, Portland.....| 32.6 Lamb, Chicago......... 4.1 
No.3, mixed, Chicago..| 15.5 || Live stock, sheep: Mutton, New York...) 15.0 

Oats, Chicago Rat ay Sse ER | 16.4 Ewes, Chicago. ....... | 15.7 || Rice, Blue Rose, New 

Wheat: Wethers, Chicago.....| 12.3 Gene 2225. 5-2.........- |: 12.6 
No. 1, northern spring, | Poultry, live, Chicago. .... | 8&4] Sugar, 96° centrifugal,| 
eheiiiemeetee.| - o Food, ete Bogen, gremibied, Kew 

0.1, spring, , ete. ugar, gran vew 
Minnea wibnpEpiaert 2.3 » Rae igh «Sat See 14.7 
Bluestem, Portland...| 4.7 || Beams, New York......... 6.1 || Tea, Formosa, New York. 9.5 
Hay: Canned goods: Vegetables, fresh: 
Alfalfa, No. 1, Kansas Corn, New York...... 9.7 Onions, Chicago... .... a 
See Sepa 5.1 |) Tomatoes, New York .| 10.3 Potatoes, white ,| 
Timothy, No. 1, | Coffee, Rio, New York....| 12.5 a | 33.5 
Pose cscccccess 12.5 || Fish, salmon, New York..| 11.2 || Vinegar, New York....... | 18.7 
[922] 
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IMPORTANT ARTICLES INCREASING OR DECREASING IN AVERAGE PRICE IN SEP- 
TEMBER, AS COMPARED WITH AUGUST, 1920, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES—Concld. 


Decreases—Concluded. 








T . +> 
if | 


. hier Per 
Commodity. cent. | 


Per 
cent. 


Per 


Commodity. 
. cent. 


Commodity. 





Cloths and clothing. 


Shoes: 

Men’s, gun metal, 
Goodyear welt, blu- 
cher, factory ........ 

Men’s, vici kid, Good- 
year welt, factory... 
omen’s, Goodyear 
welt, kid, lace, fac- 
SS SE 

Women’s McKay 


Cloths and clothing—Con. 


Leather—Continued. 
Side, black, chrome, 


as itis atin ees 
Sole, hemlock, Boston. 
|| Suitings: 


Clay worsted, 12-ounce 


2 (ae 


Clay worsted,16-ounce, 


New York.......... 
|| Trousering, New York.... 


Building materials. 


Brick, red, building, New 
SSAA ed atk aoe esd bh be 


Lath, eastern, spruce,New | 


a OSS 


|| Lumber: 


Douglas fir No. 1, | 
Washington State. . -| 
Oak, white, plain, New | 
i VE ape Ree 














.7 
sewed, factory....... '| Broadcloth, 9}-ounce, New ee 9.4 
Drilling, Mass. D. Stand- yi (ee eee || Linseed oil, New York.... .0 
ard, New York.......... Storm serge, New York... | Turpentine, New York.... 9.3 
Gingham, Amoskeag, New Wool: | Shingles, red cedar, mill, 
Es ows consccedan Ohio, fine clothing, Washington State....... 8 
Hosiery: _ A ae 
Men’s, cotton, New Ohio, balf blood, Bos- Chemicals and drugs. 
I hos cs eae Re 2 eee 
Women’s, cotton, New Worsted yarn, Boston: || Soda, caustic, New York. . .8 
SS aE Half blood, SR «3b into | Nitrate ofsoda, New York. 4 
Print cloths, Boston...... Fine domestic, 2/50s... || Soda ash, light, New York.| 15.3 
Sheeting: | 
37 pappeae. Fuel and lighting. \| Misccllancous. 
8 On 5 35.5040 9,2 - 1.5 || 
Brown, Pepperell, New k Coke,Connelsville, furnace. | Bran, Minneapolis........ 7.6 
cdu< > adem Paathe 2 14. || Cotton seedmea New 
Brown, Ware Shoal, Metals and metal products. } .. Si opapee F LA Se 6.0 
i 15.3 || Copper, ingot, electrolytic, || Rubber, New York....... 16.5 
Shirting, Rough Rider, a | TRO aS 1.6 | Hemp, New York......... 3.2 
ee 16.8 || Lead, pig, desilverized, || Mill feed, middlings, 
Cotton yarn, carded, 10/1, fo: eae 9.1 || _ Minneapolis............. 11.7 
ee RR a 14.0 || Silver, bar, fine, New York 3.0 || Tankage, Chicago......... 4.9 
Cotton yarn, twisted, 40/2, Steel ’ billets, Bessemer, 
ak EGE S SRR | 20.3 iy, Eee 3.7 | 
Leather: Tin, pig, New York....... 5.9 | 
Chrome calf, Boston.. -| 8.6 || Zine, spelter, New York...| 5.9 | 














Measured by changes in the index numbers from September, 1919, 
to September, 1920, farm products decreased over 7 per cent and 
cloths and clothing over 9 per cent in average price. In all other 
groups there was an increase between these two dates, food advanc- 
ing approximately 5? per cent, miscellaneous commodities 10 per 
cent, metals 20 per cent, chemicals and drugs 28 per cent, building 
materials 40 per cent, house-furnishing ele 42 per cent, and fuel 
57 per cent in average price. All commodities, considered in the 
aggregate, increased 10 per cent. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN SPECIFIED YEARS AND MONTHS, 1913 
TO SEPTEMBER, 1920, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 















































[1913= 100.] 
j ! 

Metals : : ; 

rare | oa, | Mat | ad | ‘andy | Mat [Chaat] Mame |atac| 

se ? Poe ay ‘ = 

Year sad month. — ete. | cloth- | light- — mate- | and f|nishing — modi 

: ing. ing _ rials. | drugs. | goods. * | ties. 
Nea Sgiee Ean 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100| = 100 
ET on nnne ne 97 99 100 103 107 100 101 100 100 100 
FS ES ee ES 97 96 100 98 102 101 101 100 98 98 
+ eae 101 102 100 99 98 101 99 100 101 | 100 
October........... 103 102 100 100 99 98 100 100 100 101 
DORR Sncratsin accent 103 103 98 96 87 97 101 99 99 100 
p RE 101 302 98 49 92 98 100 99 99 100 
Piawencdincsseue 103 95 99 98 91 99 100 99 101 98 
a a iste d on maierh 104 104 99 95 85 97 99 99 97 100 
October........... 103 107 97 93 83 96 105 99 96 99 
Bails cckodan totes 105 104 100 93 97 94 114 99 99 101 
January........... 102 106 96 93 83 94 103 99 100 99 
TR OTE, 85 107 105 99 89 91 94 102 99 99 100 
0 See 108 104 99 90 102 93 108 99 98 101 
OCbODSr sores ccs 105 103 103 96 100 93 124 99 99 101 
Si dsrniecs > Atintn abe meee 122 128 119 148 101 159 115 120 124 
January........... 108 113 110 105 126 150 105 107 110 
Penns s 345 4ccagus 114 117 119 108 147 101 172 108 110 117 
eae 118 121 126 108 145 156 121 120 119 
SPUN Se cc cccces 136 140 138 133 151 101 150 124 132 | 134 
REN a ea 189 176 181 175 208 124 198 144 155/ 176 
SR 148 150 161 176 183 106 159 132 138 151 
pS ee 181 182 169 184 208 114 170 139 149 72 
A. nontcheaate 199 181 187 192 257 132 198 152 153 186 
SPOS redducine 208 183 193 146 182 114 252 152 163 181 
CE CA amar sii 220 189 239 163 181 151 221 196 193 196 
; 207 187 211 157 174 136 232 161 178 185 
February. .......- 208 186 216 157 176 138 232 161 181 18¢ 
BLES 212 177 223 158 176 144 232 165 184 187 
p ESS. Se 217 178 232 157 177 146 229 172 191 190 
eckscdwWctesouds 214 177 237 160 178 148 223 173 194 190 
BG dd eticcdeceve 217 179 245 159 178 150 219 198 196 193 
I ps iin oral 224 184 249 166 184 154 216 199 190 198 
BIE iin tc 0 od) 4 5 230 191 252 166 185 157 222 221 191 202 
tember ........ 237 199 255 167 184 159 220 226 194 207 
coc shpat 224 201 257 ; 167 187 158 218 226 196 204 
November. ....... .-2el 206 256 171 188 164 215 226 203 206 
| EN ee 222 210 250 171 184 164 195 227 204 206 
, ASS oe 234 210 261 173 161 192 179 236 217 212 
January........... 222 207 234 170 172 161 191 218 212 203 
February. ........ 218 196 223 169 168 163 185 218 208 197 
Sh AE 228 203 | - 216 168 162 165 183 218 217 201 
— Sei a awe wie tet 235 211 217 167 152 162 178 217 216 203 
DE cos hogccosebe 240 214 228 167 152 164 179 217 213 207 
Pes => begunndnne 231 204 258 179 154 175 174 233 212 207 
SE canned case 246 216 282 171 158 186 171 245 221 | 218 
pS RSE OO 243 227 304 175 165 208 172 259 225 | 226 
September. ....... 226 211 306 181 160 227 173 262 217 220 
idk iiaaen ms 230 211 313 181 161 231 174 264 220 23 
November. ...... 240 219 325 179 164 236 176 299 220 230 
ae 244 234 335 181 169 253 179 303 229 | 238 

1920: 
January..........- 246 253 350 184 177 268 189 324 227 248 
February. ........ 237 244 356 187 189 300 197 329 227 249 
March............. 239 246 356 192 192 324 205 329 230 253 
—_ iae se besbuces 246 270 353 213 195 341 212 331 238 265 
Pacsnesinccccces 244 287 347 235 193 341 215 229 246 272 
BING Swann seas sed 243 279 335 246 190 337 218 362 247 269 
EP ee 236 268 317 252 191 333 217 362 243 | 262 
Oe 222 235 299 268 193 328 216 363 240 250 
September ?....... 210} 223; 278| 284| 192] 318) 292} 371) 239) 242 
1 Preliminary. 
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Changes in Wholesale Prices in the United States. 


N THE following table is given a comparison of wholesale price 
changes among a number of important commodities since the 
prewar year 1913. The list of articles in the table has been 

enlarged with the pee issue of the Monruiy Lasor Review to 
include certain building materials regarded as representative of their 
class. In the group of textiles a series for print cloth has been added; 
also. a series for crude petroleum from the Kansas-Oklahoma field 
has been added to the group of mineral and metal products. All 
information here shown has been abstracted from the Bureau’s 
records of wholesale prices. 

The outstanding feature of wholesale price fluctuations in the 
three months from July to September of the present year is the 
pronounced drop that has taken place in the quotations for many 
basic commodities. Of the 70 articles included in the statement 
presented herewith, 45 decreased in price during the quarter and 
only 16 showed an increase. For 9 articles no change was reported. 

Among the articles showing a decided decrease are sheep, mutton, 
salt pork, wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, wheat flour, corn meal, 
rye flour, rice, potatoes, sugar, cotton and cotton goods, wool and 
woolen goods, brick, lath, Douglas fir lumber, white oak lumber, 
shingles, and linseed oil. Smaller decreases are shown for hides, 
leather, shoes, coke, steel billets, pig tin, spelter, yellow pine lumber, 
and turpentine. 

Articles increasing appreciably in price during the quarter are salt 
mess beef, hogs, eggs, milk, anthracite and bituminous coal, pig iron, 
tin plate, Portland cement, wire nails, and cast-iron pipe. 

Comparing prices in September with those of a year ago, the 
Bureau’s records show that cattle, hogs, wheat, butter, potatoes, 
cotton and cotton yarn, print cloths, worsted yarn, storm-serge dress 
goods, and women’s shoes decreased less than 10 per cent. Decreases 
ranging from 10 to 20 per cent are shown for corn and corn meal, 
oats, sole leather, electrolytic copper, copper wire, and turpentine. 
Salt mess beef, bacon, bed, sheep, barley, rice, pig tin, and Douglas 
fir lumber show decreases ranging from 20 to 30 per cent. A decrease 
of 31 per cent is shown for wool, 36 per cent for chrome calf leather, 
38 per cent for salt pork and shingles, and 39 per cent for hides and 
linseed oil, respectively. 

In the same period brick, spelter, bleached muslin, hams, sheeting, 
wheat flour, milk, fresh beef, and eggs show increases ranging from 
2 to 15 per cent. Men’s shoes increased 17 per cent, structural steel 
and white lead 19 per cent, refined petroleum 22 per cent, anthracite 
coal 24 per cent, and gasoline about 27 per cent. ‘Tin plate increased 
29 per cent, nails 30 per cent, lath and hemlock lumber 33 per cent, 
pig lead 34 per cent, rye flour 35 per cent, rye 36 per cent, and plate 
glass 37 per cent. Oak lumber and cast-iron pipe each increased 42 
per cent, Pennsylvania crude petroleum 44 per cent, steel billets 
53 per cent, Kansas-Oklahoma crude petroleum and cement 56 per 
cent, bituminous coal 58 per cent, sugar 63 per cent, pine lumber 65 
per cent, lime 70 per cent, pig iron 72 per cent, and coke 262 per cent, 
respectively, in the 12-month period. : 
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Summary of Important Facts Relating to Production and Prices of 
mmodities. 


N CONTINUATION of the policy announced in the October issue 
| of the Montuiy Lasor Review, there is presented herewith 
brief statement of important facts concerning the he emmy and 
prices of a few basic commodities. While the information here 
given is too limited in scope and the factors entering into the situa- 
tion are too many and varied to permit of definite conclusions 
being formed, it is believed that the figures will be found indicative, 
to some extent at least, of the relation between prices and the quan- 
tities of commodities on hand or in prospect at a particular date. 


Wheat. 


"THE 1920 wheat crop of the United States was estimated at 

750,648,000 bushels on October 1 by the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates of the Department of Agriculture. This compares with 
the estimate of 940,987,000 bushels for the 1919 crop, made on 
December 1 of last year. The average yield in the five years 1914- 
1918 was 822,246,000 bushels. 

Stocks of wheat on farms on July 1 were estimated at 47,756,000 
bushels, compared with 19,261,000 bushels on the same date in 
1919. Receipts in 11 primary grain markets in the period from 
July 1 to October 2, 1920, are stated in trade journal sources to have 
totaled only 115,901,000 bushels, as against 191,718,000 bushels in 
the corresponding period of 1919. Primary stocks to October 2 are 
given as 9,313,000 bushels compared with 50,145,000 bushels in 
1919 and 72,179,000 bushels in 1918. 

Imports of wheat, as shown in reports of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, have steadily decreased in the last three 
years, being 28,177,281 bushels in the fecal year 1917-18, falling to 
11,121,461 bushels in 1918-19, and to 4,779,764 bushels in 1919-20. 
Exports were 99,651,041 bushels in the eight months ending with 
August, 1920, compared with 92,673,999 bushels in the first eight 
months of last year. Wheat flour exports totaled 15,255,468 barrels, 
against 19,912,244 barrels last year. Counting 4} bushels of wheat 
to a barrel of flour, a total of 168,300,647 bushels of wheat and flour 
equivalent were exported in the eight months, compared with thie 
_—— larger figure of 182,279,202 bushels in the same period 
of 1919. 

The average price received by wheat growers of the United States 
on October 1 was announced by the Department of Agriculture as 
$2.143 per bushel, compared with $2.096 on October 1, 1919. For 
October 1, 1913, the average was $0.779 a bushel. 

From information gathered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics the 
average price of No. 1 northern spring wheat at Minneapolis in 
September, based on Tuesday’s closing quotations in each week, 
was $2.490 per bushel, compared with $2.535 in September, 1919. 
Standard patent flour at Tiemaspelia averaged $12.59 a barrel, 
compared with $11.62 a year ago. Standard mill feed middlings in 
September were $45.69 per ton, against $50.80 a year ago. In the 
Kansas City market No. 2 hard winter wheat averaged $2.450 a 
bushel in September, compared with $2.269 in September, 1919. 
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Winter patents flour at Kansas City averaged $12.54 a barrel in 
September of the present year, compared with $10.98 a year ago. 

e average retail price of wheat flour and bread at Minneapolis 
and Kansas City on September 15 of each year is shown as iliowe 
in the records of the Bureau: , 


Cents per pound. 

September 15— 

1920. 1919. 
I on os vedic ocewdnmesscsseccccccesoss 74 7.1 
EE Se 7.6 6. 7 
es. cn cccbvnbheatnseccecceceses 11.1 9. 6 
ss ee deer celbwcesedeosteu cis 13. 0 10. 0 


BASED on October 1 indications, the corn crop of 1920 was estimated 

at 3,216,192,000 bushels by the Bureau of Crop Estimates. 
This represents an increase of 298,742,000 bushels over the 1919 
crop (December estimate of 2,917,450,000 bushels) and is 164 per 
cent above the average for the five years 1914-1918. 

Receipts of corn at 11 primary grain markets from November 1, 
1919, to October 2, 1920, were unofficially estimated at 206,346,000 
bushels, compared with 171,372,000 bushels in the same period of 
1918-19. Stocks in primary markets on October 2 were more than 
double those of the year before. 

Exports in the eight months ending with August were, according 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 10,509,710 
bushels, against 6,627,000 bushels in the corresponding period in 
1919. In the fiscal year ending with June, 1920, however, corn and 
meal exports were considerably less than in the preceding fiscal year. 

Corn growers of the United States received an average of $1.213 

er bushel on October 1, according to the Bureau of Crop Estimates. 
his compares with $1.539 a bushel on October 1 of last year and 
$0.753 a bushel on October 1, 1913. 

The average price of No. 2 mixed corn in Chicago for the month 
of September, based on Tuesday’s quotations, was $1.315 _ bushel. 
The average for September of last year was $1.553 a bushel. Corn 
meal at Terre Haute averaged $2.86 per hundred pounds in Septem- 
ber, compared with $3.25 in September, 1919. In Philadelphia the 
average wholesale price of meal was $4.26 per hundred pounds in 
September, 1919, and $3.94 in September, 1920. 

etail prices of meal on September 15 of the last two years in 
three important cities were, according to information collected by 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics, as follows: 
Cents per pound. 
September 15— 


1920. 1919. 
ee ee ee os ew ccoeepeneces 7.1 6.8 
i a a ee es tae ecaeduesves 8.2 7.3 
PD. +. io54 sybase dpbeceliebensecee ccs cecsesececes 6.1 6.0 


Beef 


EPORTS of the Bureau of Animal Industry of the Department of 
Agriculture show that the number of cattle slaughtered under 
Federal inspection in the eight months ending with August, 1920, 
was 5,413,781. In the corresponding eight months of 1919 the num- 
ber was 6,162,317. Calves showed little difference in the two years, 
being 2,835,487 in 1920 and 2,620,539 in 1919. Cattle supplies of 
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the United States decreased 3.01 per cent from July 1 to September 
1, 1920, according to the Bureau of Crop Estimates, as compare! 
with a decrease of 2.85 per cent in the corresponding two months o/ 
last year. , 

Cold-storage holdings of frozen beef on September 1, 1920, are 
shown in reports of the Bureau of Markets to have been 66,947,565 
pounds, compared with 162,069,316 pounds in 1919 and 185,143,961 
pounds in 1918. Cured-beef holdings on these three dates were 
23,642,471 pounds, 35,525,991 pounds, and 29,981,485 pounds, 
respectively. 

mports of fresh beef and veal in the seven months ending with 
July, 1920, were according to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 25,908,084 pounds, compared with 21,948,841 pounds in 
the same period of 1919. Exports of fresh beef in the eight months 
ending with August were 82,525,047 pounds, against 114,294,528 
pounds in the corresponding months of 1919. Of canned beef there 
were exported 23,103,547 pounds in this period, compared with 
47,641,617 pounds in the first eight months of last year. 

The average price received by producers for beef cattle on Sep- 
tember 15, 1920, was reported by the Department of Agriculture as 
$8.29 per hundred pounds, as against $9.02 in 1919 and $5.92 in 
1913. Prices of good to choice steers in Chicago, as compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, averaged $15.25 per hundred pounds on 
the hoof in September, 1920, compared with $16.81 in September, 
1919. The average wholesale price per pound of carcass beef (good 
native steers) in the same market in September was 26 cents in 1920 
and 22? cents in 1919. 

Retail prices of round steak and rib roast in Chicago averaged as 
follows for September 15 of each year: 


Cents per pound. 

September 15— 

1920. 1919. 
I i er. ee | taainee « 40.2 34.1 
SE Fick Gustee pba nde rd dae ous owe Sbodsird dabaeoase¥e 36.0 30.7 


"Pork. 


"THE inspected slaughter of hogs in the eight months from January 
to August, 1920, was 26,224,573 head, compared with 29,068,445 
head in the same period of 1919, as shown by reports of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. Receipts of hogs at 12 important markets in the 
first seven months of 1920 were 17,806,000, compared with 20,321,000 
in the same months of last year. The total number of stock hogs in 
the United States on September 1, 1920, was estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture at 56,534,000 head in comparison wit! 
62,073,000 head on the corresponding date in 1919. The supply of 
swine on farms increased slightly from July 1 to September 1 of the 
resent year, whereas in the same months of 1919 there was a smal! 
ecrease. 
Holdings of pork in cold storage on September 1 of this year were 
reported by the Bureau of Markets as follows: Frozen, 128,852,79 | 
ounds; dry salt, 316,871,996 pounds; pickled, 361,347,524 pounds. 
mparable figures for September 1, 1919, were: Frozen, 90,509,793 
pounds; dry salt, 338,270,372 pounds; pickled, 341,723,586 pounds. 
Imports of pork into the United States are negligible. In the first 
seven months of the present year the quantity imported was 709,21 | 
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pounds, compared with 1,514,710 pounds in the corresponding 
months of last year. Exports of important pork products for the 
eight months ending with August, 1919 and 1920, were as follows: 


Fight months ending August- 


1920. 1919. 
Pounds. Pounds. 
hae Mads aces4 ss ocds Can ntogereces 418, 790, 017 952, 354, 668 
es. oo as nt sdbeacapenn 141, 772, 135 532, 966, 870 
ERR SAE Lk Swe wicca sc nupicsevdcesces 364, 353, 218 577, 172, 668 
Es chON 6 dn ceeds seinches seen 20, 362, 348 111, 360, 703 
SS RE 26, 727, 150 18, 487, 059 


Statistics issued by the Department of Agriculture show that the 
average price received by spadiabert for hogs was $13.98 per hundred 
pounds on September 15, 1920, compared with $15.81 in 1919 and 
$7.68 in 1913. Prices compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for the Chicago market averaged $16.54 per hundred pounds for 
heavy hogs in September, 1920, $17 in September, 1919, and $8.43 
in September, 1913. Comparable figures for pork products, as shown 
hy the Bureau’s records, are: Bacon, short # ras sides, Chicago, 20.2 
cents a pound in September, 1920, against 27.4 cents in September, 
1919, and 13.5 cents in September, 1913; hams, smoked, Chicago, 
36.3 cents a pound in September, 1920, against 34.8 cents in Sep- 
tember, 1919, and 17 cents in September, 1913; lard, prime, con- 
tract, New York, 20.9 cents a pound in September, 1920, against 
27.1 cents in September, 1919, and 11.3 cents in September, 1913; 
mess pork, salt, New York, $31 per barrel in September, 1920, against 
$50.15 in September, 1919, and $23.65 in September, 1913. 

Retail prices of three pork products in Chicago on September 15, 
1920 and 1919, as shown iy records of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
averaged as follows: 


Cents per pound. 
September 15 


1920. 1919. 
ES SS I a ee 60.1 58. 6 
ee ee Sc aesemeeecpethles se 62.3 57.9 
Dy MAINE ine bhi ws dass deb ceknseccscdnensoconte 48.4 43.9 





Prices of Sugar in New York. 


HE United States Tariff Commission, in its recent report on 
Refined Sugar Costs, Prices, and Profits, issued as Tariff in- 
formation series No. 16, summarizes the results of a study, 

made by the Tariff Commission, of refined sugar production in the 
United States and other countries. It also describes in some detail 
the activities of the Food Administration, the Sugar Equalization 
Board, and the International Sugar Committee in regulating the 
price and distribution of sugar during the war period. It follows 
closely the plan of an earlier report dealing with costs of production 
of raw sugar in Louisiana, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and Cuba, and of beet 
sugar in the United States, published by the Tariff Commission 
early in 1919 as Tariff information series, No. 9. , 

. The report is divided into three parts: (1) a chapter of general 
information relating to domestic and foreign production of sugar, 
a history of tariff legislation dating back to 1861, and an explana- 
tion of the net protection, or differential, to the sugar refiner under 
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successive tariff acts; (2) a chapter on prewar prices and _ profits, 
with a comparison of raw and refined sugar prices back to 1880 and 
a discussion of the effects of combination Cot eemmanition on profits, 
together with the effects of the tariff on prices and profits; and (3 
an analytical study of costs, prices, and profits during the war period. 

The report shows that the total consumption of sugar in 1919, in 
terms of refined sugar, was 4,555,792 short tons, or 85.4 pounds per 
capita. This exceeded the consumption of 1918 by 640,813 tons. 
or 12 pounds per capita. Of the above amount, about 976,923 tons 
were beet sugar. in normal times only about 1 per cent of the 
sugar received is exported. During the three-year period 1915- 
1917, however, about 12 per cent of the total annual receipts were 
exported. Even full-duty raw sugar, which for some years preced- 
ing the war had virtually disappeared from our list of imports, was 
imported in considerable quantities for the purpose of refining for 
export. In 1918 and 1919 much of the sugar listed as exported was 

urchased by the Royal Commission in Cuba and was sent to the 
Inited States to be refined. The quantity so purchased in 191% 
amounted to 581,840 tons. Imports of refined sugar are insignifi- 
cant, the net protection on refining and the efficiency of American 
refiners being sufficient to preclude foreign competition. 

In the following table are shown the average prices of 96° cen- 
trifugal, or raw, sugar and refined granulated sugar, together with 
the refiners’ margin, at New York for the years from 1880 to 1915, 
inclusive. 


NEW YORK PRICES OF 9° CENTRIFUGALS AND REFINED GRANULATED SUGAR 
AND REFINERS’ MARGINS, 1880 TO 1918. 


























Price in cents per | Price in cents per 
pound. Margin | pound. Margi! 
> (cents | , (cent 
Year. ) per, Year. per 
96° cen- | | pound). | 96° cen- | pound 
trifugals. | Refined. | trifugals,| Refined. 
RG Saris aiecins ans sede 8. 206 9.602 DR non s Coneusdn aes 4. 566 5.320 0.754 
eee 8. 251 9. 667 SF eee 4. 047 5. 050 1. 00: 
EE at eee 7.797 9. 234 De I, oc ceseceacccves 3. 542 4.455 91 
fs SSP ae | 7.423 8. 506 BE Be Pads nascecsocss 3.720 4.638 gis 
ee ee cin eke aes 5. 857 6. 780 EE MESS we mnwdewcekaan 3. 974 4.772 798 
SE ee ee 5.729 6. 441 5 i Sr 4.278 5. 256 978 
EE eee 5. 336 6.117 GP En thaccenecate 3. 686 4.515 $29 
Ie ies 5. 245 6. 013 * vy cree 3.756 4. 649 89 
| Ee ee 5.749 7.007 SOF a eee 4.073 4.957 8S4 
EME a 6. 433 7.640 et WE wince ssc co tane a 4. 007 4.765 . 758 
_. oe 5. 445 6.171 = 2. yeaah eee tere 4.188 4.972 . 784 
Sse 3. 863 4. 641 ‘ >: __— ae 4. 453 5.345 . 89 
rer. ee 3.311 4.346 | ek eee ee 4. 162 5.014 . 879 
eee 3. 689 4. 842 Si} OS ee 3. 506 4.278 772 
ti Seneam aires 3. 240 4.120 SE My ate aie a anihaw tig 3.814 4. 683 S69 
ee 3. 270 4.152 . fk See ee 4. 642 5. 559 917 
Se 3. 624 4. 532 EE habs ddnacs od 5. 786 6. 862 1. O7¢ 
BB oti de sowdedecs eww 3. 557 4. 503 \ 7 eee ten 6. 228 7. 663 1.435 
BEI bios 000i ee yous 4. 235 4. 965 Pr 8 8 eee 6. 447 7. 834 1.38 
ew aindth anak eter ett 4.419 4.919 - 500 




















The next table shows ae by refineries and by poundage.' 
of prices and principal items of cost during the years from 1914 to 
1919 in the 12 refineries from which reports were received. 


1A refineries were obtained by adding the costs pound of sugar refined for each refiner) 
and dividing by the number of em gg oman by to es were obtained by adding the total out- 
lay im dollars for the several items of cost for each refinery and dividing by the total output of refined suga: 
for all the refineries. The vee 4 by refineries is thus the av cost to the severalrefineries, regardii 
penne om Prd rar fm . Theaverage by poundage is the average cost at which sugar is refine. 
regarding pound of sugar as the unit. The cost of all the pounds, irrespective of refineries, is divided 
by the number of pounds refined. 
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The following table, derived from the preceding one, shows the 
percentage change in the case of the several items of cost and price 
for each year as compared with the preceding year, and also for 1919) 
as compared with 1914. 


ANNUAL PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN THE SEVERAL ITEMS OF COST AND PRICE Op 
SUGAR, 1914 TO 1919 (AVERAGES BY POUNDAGE USED). 


[Minus sign (—) denotes decrease.] 





| 
1915 over | 1916 over 1917 over | 1918 over 1919 over 1919 over 











Items of cost and price, 1914. | 1915. 1916, 1917. | 1918, 1914. 
| 
| | & 

Price of raws, per pound of raw ...........- 28. 2 | 21.9 | 8 6.1 15. 104.3 
Cost of raws per pound of refined.......... 29. 2 | 22.2 | 7.7 6.3 14.6 107. 1 
UNE SOE IED a 5 6.d0k ccctccaiavecscoucs -9 6.6 | 57.7 34.8 — 7.5 111.7 
Items of refinery cost: 

A ecdacnnen twa ¢evecdacons eovasinee 4.9 | 18.6 26.0 70.0 — 8.8 143.1 

Ut EE ninNe catses cs <caexeeakee | —12.0 | 9.1 116.7 24.0) —3.9 148.9 

BOI CF 5 525 55 one co soecgecceeseoes 0) —10.0 66.7 | 26.7 —10.5 70.0 

Repairs and maintenance ...........-. | —@5 5.3 235.0 —37.3 | 2.4 104.8 

CE ds Ghika-2 oc sown chs cwecescees 6.1 ry | 36. 2 53.1 3.7 131.1 

BIO cine s as ones cneccccaceapees 0 | -0 361.5 —21.7; — 4.3 246.1 

Other refinery costs ..................- — 1.1 3.3 22.3 37.4| —32.3 16.3 
Miagibtme etpte........'........2-.052020- 7.5 7.0 inf, 7 2.4 16.3 25.0 
Receipts for by-products. ...............--| 33.9 30. 6 57.1 39.6 —20.9 203. 6 
Total, not including raws...........-.-..- | -—26 2.5 44.2 29. 4 a 16 $4.5 
Total, including raws. ................---- 25.9 20.5 10.3 8.4 12.8 104.7 
cobs can.<6uwe< on vous a beueie 24.3 20.1 16.0 3.4 14.7 105.5 
PR ite cbedatinn sh ieonddaccuae cheeses —16.9 4.5 276. 2 —63.5 90. 6 127.5 
pe er Pr are 6.7 10.8 70. 4 — 6.5 | 11.9 110.9 


| 
| 





These tables show that the cost of raw sugar advanced steadily 
from 1914 to 1919. In 1915 it was 29.2 per cent higher than in 1914, 
and in 1919 it was more than double the 1914 cost. Refinery costs 
increased but little until 1917, when they were 57.7 per cent above 
the costs in 1916. They increased sharply again in 1918, but de- 
clined 7.5 per cent in the next year. Taking the period as a whole, 
they more than doubled. 

he principal item of refinery costs is for containers. This item 
increased 131.1 per cent from 1914 to 1919. Labor, the next item 
in order of importance, increased 143.1 per cent. It is pointed out, 
however, that the actual increase due to the labor directly concerned 
in refining sugar was only about one-seventh of a cent per pound. 
Fuel increased 148 per cent, bone char 70 per cent, and repairs and 
maintenance 104.8 per cent. Marketing costs for the whole period 
increased only 25 per cent. Taking all items together, it will be seen 
that the total cost in 1919 was more than double (104.7 per cent 
increase) what it was in 1914. 

The price of refined sugar was 24.3 per cent higher in 1915 than 
in 1914, 20.1 per cent higher in 1916 than in 1915, 16 per cent higher 
in 1917 than in 1916, 3.4 per cent higher in 1918 than in 1917, and 
14.7 per cent higher in 1919 than in 1918. For the whole period 
the FE asebie in the price of refined sugar closely paralleled the irance 
in the total costs, being 105.5 as compared with 104.7. 

The report concludes with a history of Government regulation o! 
prices during the war period and a chapter on the relation between 
costs and profits and the scale of production. Several charts assist 
in the presentation of the subject matter. 
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63 
Retail Price Changes in Great Britain. 


HE following table gives for Great Britain the increase over 
T July, 1914, in the cost of food and general family expenditure 

for October of each year, 1914 to 1920, and for each month 
in 1920. The food items included in this report are: Ribs and thin 
flanks of beef, both British and chilled or frozen; legs and breast 
of mutton, British and chilled or frozen; bacon; fish; flour; bread; 
tea; sugar; milk; butter, fresh and salt; cheese; margarine; eggs; 
and potatoes. 

The table gives peccentene of increase and is not one of relative 
prices, as is the table given for the United States. When making 
comparisons this should be borne in mind, and to obtain the relative 
prices it is necessary to add 100 to the percentage as given, e. g., 
for January, 1920, the increase in cost of food is 136 per cent, the 
relative price being 236. 

The figures represent two comparisons: First, the increase in prices, 
based on the same kinds and quantities as used in July, 1914; second, 
the increase, based on the change in the standard of living, resulting 
from a substitution of one kind of food for anotier to meet war-time 
conditions. 

The table shows that retail prices of food were 170 per cent higher 
in October, 1920, than in July, 1914, and that the increased cost 
of all items in the family budget was 164 per cent. 


AND ALL 
BASED ON 


PER CENT INCREASE IN COST OF FOOD 
GREAT BRITAIN, 


ITEMS IN FAMILY 
JULY, 1914. 


BUDGET IN 


{Compiled from the British Labor Gazette.) 
™ Pa | 


Food, \ll items in family budget. 


| 


- Retail prices | Expenditures Cost Expenditure 
Year and month. | (assuming (allowing for assuming (allowing for 
same estimated | same estimated 


kinds and 
quantities). 


| 
kinds and changes in 
quantities). | consumption). 


changes in 
consum ption ). 








October— 


TS ee eo eee eee ik, te ir ee 1 Bi ers eee bas bale é 

A ESS ee ee | RS ET ee, = Seeks ee eee Se ee . 

a ee ga ok ae a ae pee { | ere 

ES er Lae eee ee 97 6 >} ee reat 

EE EES Se ee eae 129 489 | 115-120 495 

a re 122 113 120 | ‘310-115 

} 
1920. 

pS TE EA ee ee 136 115 125 | 115 
| 3 ST ONS ea ae 135 112 130 | 115 
ee 133 107 130 | 115 
ne 5c cn dwnwcseoncse 135 | 6) 130-135 | (6) 
PURE. Ole >. Svea staelsveses« 146 6) 141 | (6) 
ee wcbwcows 155 6) 150 | (6) 
no cswe 159 (6) 152 | (6) 
J *S  a  e: 162 6) 155 | (8) 
0 ES 167 6) 161 | (8) 
EE 170 f 164 (6) 





1 Including tax on sugar and tea. 

2 Not including taxes. : 

5 Including taxes. 

4 Based on change in standard of food consumption adopted by the Ministry of Food. 
5 The increase, excluding additional taxation, is 7 per cent less. 

® No longer calculable, mainly owing to decontrol. 
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Cost of Food and Purchasing Power of Money in Australia. 
7a New South Wales Industrial Gazette (Sydney) for July 31, 


1920, carries weighted average index numbers of the cost o! 
food and groceries in July, 1914, and June, 1915 to 1920, fo: 
certain towns in that State, for the various States of Australia, and 
for the Commonwealth as a whole. The table, covering the States 
and Commonwealth, is as follows, the year 1911 being the base, or 
1,000. 
WEIGHTED AVERAGE INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF FOOD AND GROCERIES IN TH! 


a Yt OF AUSTRALIA AND IN THE COMMONWEALTH, JULY, 1914, AND JUNE, to! 
O 1920. 


























June. Per 

ar eS cent of 
Jul joeree € 

- uly, Jsune, 

State. 1914. 1920), 

1915 | 1916 | 1917 1918 1919 1920 over 

} July, 

} 1914. 

——|-—} +} - 

New South Wales.................... 1,165 | 1,351 | 1,524 | 1,520] 1,562 1,780 | 2,198 | 88.7 
| ia RRS ae | 3/105 | 1,476] 1.482| 1.419] 12484! 1.5566 | 27146 94.2 
Te es oe A emcleneee eam 1,082 | 1,374| 1,422; 1,399 1,509 1,738 | 2,106 94. {5 
CS TOILE | 1,247} 1,606 | 1,593) 1,458] 1,612] 1,719} 2,243 79.9 
Western Australia.................... | 1,412 | 1,597] 1,682) 1,505{ 1,606 | 1,958 | 2,214 56.8 
| a aS FES | 1,201 | 1,399/ 1,547) 1,517| 1,636 | 1,697 | 2,138 78. 
CE co. so nck ones canceccn 1,164 | 1,443 1,519/ 1,473! 1,541 | 1,706 | 2,175 86.9 


| ae: & 











Based on July, 1914, as 100, the index numbers for food and gro 
ceries in New South Wales for June, of specified years, was as follows: 
1917, 131.6; 1918, 135.1; 1919, 152.3; 1920, 191.2. 

The Gazette also publishes a table showing the purchasing power 
of money as ap lied to food and groceries, house rent, and the two 
combined, based on the purchasing power of £1 ($4.8665, par) in 1911, 
in the capital cities of Australia, for the second quarter of 1919 and 
for the first and second quarters of 1920. The following table sum- 
marizes this information for the cities as a whole, the details for the 
various cities not being included: 


AMOUNT OF MONEY REQUIRED TO PURCHASE IN THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1919 
AND THE FIRST AND SECOND QUARTERS OF 1920 WHAT 20 SHILLINGS WOUL! 
PURCHASE IN 1911. 

[is. at par=24.3 cents; 1d.=2.03 cents. ] 














1920 
Second quarter. 
Re Tae a 
Item. quarter | Per cent 
of 1919. | First | of in- 
quarter. | crease 
} Amount. over 
| second 
quarter 
of 1919. 
af s. d s. d 
Food and WROD ss onk is ccneecnnccedscedgesbeccccedecececocees 33 10 37 7 41 7 22.8 
NR ER aa el ER 24 #1 2 8 % 5 9.7 
Food and groceries and house rent combined.................. 29 10 32 9 35 4 18. 4 
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Prices and Cost of Living in Italy, 1914 to 1920. 


Consumers’ Prices. 


HE monthly municipal bulletin of the city of Milan‘! contains 
f. a list of consumers’ prices current during June, 1920, of 150 
articles of common use, such as building materials, iron and 
metal articles, lumber for furniture, paving materials, drugs, office 
supplies, toys, household articles, hats, shoes, shirts, underwear, and 
suits, and compares these prices with those governing in July, 1914. 
The list is reproduced below with the sole omission of the prices of 
drugs. 


CONSUMERS’ PRICES OF VARIOUS ae IN MILAN, ITALY, JUNE, 1914, AND 
JULY, 1920. 


[llira at lpar= 19.3 cents; 1 kilogram=2.2 pounds; 1 cubic meter=35.31 cubic feet; 1 square meter=10.76 
square feet; 1 liter=1.05 quarts. } 





Price. 
4 | ae : Per cent 
Article. | UL nit. July, June, increase 
1914. 1920 
—_—____|— 
Building materials. Lire. Lire. 
kc titi bs ahebinicesddsin sek be dnsesccocecws 100 kilograms.. 3. 5 25. 00 615 
eee oa cl ce cccddennadectasses sea ay ee 2. 90 | 22. 00 659 
ES Ee er ee ee er " "See 4. 50 | 44. 00 878 
ee cnn cc cdeksnal soctWenb@sbnssuncicds ey | ree 3. 50 | 24. 00 686 
EE a ee ee ee = ee 4. 00 | 23. 00 +75 
El dns hana alcd hes see a ane s0eeeebiaasses's ss | Cubic meter... 2. 00 | 26. 00 1, 200 
EE ee ee eae 26. 00 250. 00 861 
ES I yee ae Oe Deere 35.00} 150. 00 328 
ono, cc adc occ ueaea basen awk Gules cawne | 100.. 99.00 | 750.00 733 
Som ee, ee VOG.................. ee Pe eee 100. 30. 00 100. 00 1, 233 
Cement and stone matcriais. 
Se ne ee ee eee 10.00 | 300.00 650 
Laundry tubs and sinks 23} by 153 by 9inches............|.....d0........ 10. 00 44. 00 340 
ED ee ...| Square meter.. 3. 90 18. 00 361 
ee ova Sacer a cieccs cessctises cass sfoas ot __ eRe 2. 15 | 9. 45 339 
Chimneys, cement, plain or decorated.................... ee 5. 45 | 34. 00 524 
Flagstones for gas stoves........... 2 BELLS SRE SP, EES _ ee 3. 00 | 21. 00 600 
ce iss Sn wo asda sep o o< sow nen eka Sifaeuee eee 22. 00 140. 00 635 
EE ee ee eee OO. x5.<5<< 200. 00 | 1, 400. 00 600 
EE Se A ee See OS eee | Square meter... 14. 00 80. 00 471 
SS a ee ae ee ae .....| Cubie meter... 80. 00 550. 00 587 
Plumbers’ supplies. 
I es 9.00 160.00 1, 677 
Water tanks for latrines (8 to 10 liters)-..................)..... ON ota oi 8. 00 80. 00 900 
i ah ara sone esbocanstbensvececeecess 100 kilograms. . 14. 00 430. 00 | 3,071 
 ¢ aaee ie thane secwaghae Pc Lg ee ee gelalihs | 38.00 300. 00 789 
Lumber (building). 
Fir beams, round, for scaffolding and roofs............... Cubic meter...| 32. 50 3. 50 975 
Fir beams, square, for ceilings and roofs.................. ewes anessee 60.00 | 400.00 | 567 
Fir rafters and battens for roofs.......................-...|..-.. . aes 50.00; 400.00 700 
Fir boards, rough, for garrets, framework and floors .......)..... do.........| 60.00! 400.00 567 
Fir boards, uality, for construction of closets........).....d0.......-. 80. 00 475. 00 44 
Fir boards for floors, linch thick ................. Square meter..| 2. 00 13. 00 | 650 
Pitch-pine boards for floors, Linch thick .................. | Cubic meter...) 120.00 | 1,200. 00 | 900 
Sashes and doors. 
Window sashes, inclusive of blinds ...................-..-. Square meter... 32. 00 225. 00 | 603 
OE "een 28. 00 200. 00 | 614 
Tron end metal articles. 
ENE 100 kilograms. .| 5.00 | 250.00 900 
Round iron bars for reinforced concrete construction...........d0....-.... 34. 00 280. 00 723 
acc s sosccaacsccsneces- ....| Kilograms.... 1. 20 | 5. 00 300 
Railings for stairways and balconies. ..................... ey a. . 80 | 6. 00 650 
ws, iron, for furniture... ......... SM aladl ahs aiioneda Grogs.......... 1. 00 | 5. 00 400 
Screws, b ee ce dene senses cnnsalageed ih cmed ved 2. 50 | 10. 00 300 
Handles, ES a ae pits n+ onbe . 25 | . 80 200 
Le. Ae | ee . 65 | 2. 00 207 
a. isin s cuinnds sveeeteceee|sooes iliewsars 1. 10 | 3. 00 172 





1Citta di Milano. Bollettino Municipale Mensile ci Cronaca Amministrativa e Statistica. Vol. 36, 
No. 7, pp. 282-284, Milan, July 31, 1920. 
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CONSUMER®D’ PRICES OF VARIOUS COMMODITIES IN MILAN, ITALY, JUNE, 1914, ANI 
JULY, 1920—Concluded. 












































Price 
: ni Per cent 
Article. Unit. a. 
July, June, } crease. 
1914, 1920. 
> thy 
Iron and metal articles—Concluded. Lire. Lire. | 
Hammers and pinoots, .................-ccccceccceseesses Kilogram. .... 1. 90 5. 50 | 190 
Sheet-iron stovepipes .....................e0e-.-.02002--- 100 kilograms 65. 00 600. 00 823 
BN a ee a ck wis cub abe badd davebien Kilogram. .... . 60 3. 50 483 
Tron wire, galvanized..................-.-- eg cased ade kee er - 80 | 4. 50 | 1532 
Wire, Woven, Gil aises. ... ..... . 22.22 ene se see sceseceee- Fay do... 70 | 5. 50 685 
ns sn Ven ccnbadelnpicaetins sha vane Linas do.. 80 | 3. 50 337 
I in hill «695s no = Reh avengecepersscaccce = do.... 78 | 5. 00 540 
I Sea ae a NG cage thea s coc qkures chisee lesa do... 1. 20 | 5. 00 } 316 
Ge wwe adindédninachscecGgescceevetn |-- +06 do.... 1. 10 | 4. 70 | 327 
BE anne ace mans inca sn <we cassncpstacneoeseni> seed do.. - 50 | 4. 50 | 800 
Pewter for soldering..............-.--- a lt AS AA ln ous do. 5.00; = 16.00 | 220 
Lumber for furniture. 
ENR OS SP are ee | Cubic meter. 200.00 | 725. 00 | 212 
nti Cth eh eitaat eh tspnns sds ceases 40se0 0én cdined acdeened A 130.00 | 550. 00 | 323 
ed, ek ab eB dean cec senech ass | Square meter... . 60 4. 25 | 608 
Paving 
Ne On ae coupe bidtbeu cadences | Square meter.. 1, 00 33. 00 | 725 
Office supplies. 
NO eae nd once cha piece vsacescoucd | Quire......... .10 50 | 400 
INNS 8 AR ncaa an gnadecesehs candace ioncnet 100 sheeis..... 2. 00 8. 50 | 325 
I tae wand ir adended sbeciwesnen Kilogram.....- 70 | 9. 50 1, 257 
(| a UE NR ae PR EC ee '30| 7.25 | 2316 
init Nid hn oi duons otmbonwadoucd~s.cceng anh HZach.......... - 50 | . 75 | 50 
ee a, low ncedes tec -aabeveses s; ee . 80 | 6. 00 650 
Steel pens................. cms daon tone cnet thas cs ascadonwt | Gross..........| 1. 20 | 2. 50 941 
Fountain pens (Waterman)......................---..00- | Hech.......... | 15.00 70. 00 366 
Toys. | | 
rey horses of papier maché ...........-..------+++-+-+-+- ee . 25 1. 25 | 4X) 
I NE callbd pie ands dc é¢cee ong gies ccapecene — do... 1. 00 | 3. 89 | 81) 
I CRI, CUNO i aia sso Sok ais... evibo ccc cwadicdosec|- send do.. - 50 | 3. 90 | 680 
ST Mths 52> cke duoda dux< pens sy mapynces sexes ides- | Dozen... - 20 | 1. 00 | £00 
ee MN II Oo oo on cc nghicccncvesesccces 2. ae 25 | 1. 50 | 100) 
Household articles. 
i NN. os 5.5 kecwe ccbthdvs coewewessccs eee . 20 | 1. 25 525 
Glasses, drinking, Dlown.................+--+--+-.-- Sbnend siento’ BPnecse . 80 3. 70 | 362 
ech i diccoes ookseeghesns ednianccasecha le cees do... 1. 50 | 1. 00 Li 
Plates, earthenware ................----- canedltixks phapry, ---d0.... . 20 2. 10 | 850 
Plates, majolica, common. ....... saul <a thdikienleelinan | BaGR..uc.....- 35 3. 25 828 
Iron pots, enameled, 6 persons...........- S Edsibicewteoncel Seed "EP 2. 20 21. 00 84 
ON, PIN conn stanstpbitntesas chvcccadegsie cece cccce|seres  Sieapet . 60 3. 50 183 
Hats. 
Men’s hats, common quality . ............-.-----.-2-sse00 EBach.....0..00 4. 50 28. 00 522 
Men’s hats, fine quality . ..................2-sececeeneecce bewoes —— re 10. 00 50. 00 400 
Men’s hats, straw, common quality..........--..-.--.++. -+s+- do. 2.75 21. 0 681 
Shoes. 
Men’s shoes, common quality........-.---------------+++| PR ine cues sie 15. 00 75. 00 400 
Men’s shoes, fine quality ...........-..e0e----eeeeeeeeeneelseeee do. . 19. 120. 00 | 515 
Men’s shoes, high, sold by the commune................. jeenee iinnecchetit enmens Sa 
Ladies’ shoes, common quality..........0..-----+-+eeee0- le eeee ee 12. 00 75. 00 | 25 
Ladies’ shoes, fine quetiy. bo escaestBasdeseapercocssccccces |-seee do.......-.| 18.00] 120.00 | Hi 
Ladies’ shoes, high, sold by the commune...............- oo __ RE: Upaeieneee * 8 - | a 
Ladies’ shoes, low, sold by the commune......... = eae lseeee Ebakeveseisianscapeal |) ae 
Boys’ shoes, sold by the commune................------- lecves BOasesvweek] ecccesees | Sa 
Shirts, underwear, ctc. 
BD NN, Foe cine tin SSekcnctns ccc ncesedecccctssecscesecs | Each.......... | 4. 50 26. 00 | 473 
Chhemnines...). .. 002 ec eee c ees cn ccc c cece cece ccescecccccccccel esos -G0......206 3. 00 22. 50 650 
SN ads abashes oq ahaweneshaee on bes sereus Pall... seicscis 2. 00 16. 00 700 
ee cass oaks aes Pedgonseseracscegacdieune” ss svees ‘ 2. 50 16. 00 540 
nn, cnasibcontnedambassmeaetas< ceeds Each.......... - 20 2. 00 900) 
DI ooo, cc0sccacsetcds cicaebssésectes Sobma ows ssoes 5. 00 24. 00 38 
ST NOR oo 05s ob bs kn e 04 Rade etescds sccdecslesved do ose 4. 00 28. 00 600 
Socks. .... SMM a cal sd ce hans tase ¥obsseers om 6 Ee | 1.00 6. 00 500 
ES EES ie CE igor EP OPE Eee Pha danse | 1.50 7. 00 Beit 
Clothing. : 
a cn cin kage eeedbeses quatecscodt ced Each....... jd 50. 00 250. 00 100) 
a ik idtenesqeivee<adsbes dada dp thteciiqre scence dabess Divinicaee | 45.00} 300.00 567 
[940] 
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From the preceding table it becomes evident that a phenomenal 
rise has taken place in prices in Italy during the war wad the period 
after the conclusion of peace as compared with prices governing 
before the outbreak of the war. The increases shown in the table 
vary between 50 per cent (rubber erasers) and 3,071 per cent (iron 
pipe). Prices of the more important articles in nearly every instance 
have undergone an increase in excess of 500 per cent. The rise was 
especially marked in building materials and plumbers’ supplies, the 
price of sand having increased by 1,200 per cent, that of Portland 
cement by 878, of brick by 861, of curved roofing tile by 1,233, of 
fir beams by 975, of pitch-pine boards for floors by 900, of iron pipes 
by 3,071, and of bowls for latrines by 1,677 per cent. The price 
increase for office supplies listed in the table ranged between 50 and 
2,316 per cent. The increase was especially large in the price of ink 
(2,316 per cent), registers (1,257 per cent), and steel pens (941 per 
cent). Prices of articles of clothing such as hats, shoes, shirts, 
underwear, hosiery, and suits have increased 366 to 900 per cent. 

The above-named bulletin also contains the following table show- 
ing the index numbers of prices of various groups of commodities 
governing during July of the years 1915 to 1919 and during June, 
1920, as compared with those prevailing during July, 1914, and 
also a total index, presumably weighted, for these same groups of 
commodities. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF CONSUMERS’ PRICES OF VARIOUS GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 
IN MILAN, ITALY, 1915 to 1920. 


[Prices of July, 1914=100.] 
































‘ “ July, | July July, July, | July, June, 
Commodity group. 1915. | 1916. 1917. 1918. | 1919, 1920. 

I Nig eee dis cee cee c's 128 179 466 689 | 604 851 
Cement and stone materiais..............- 128 | 184 223 437 | 475 717 
<< (TES Se 206 | 378 653 1, 280 | 850 1, 406 
ya Se 117 130 175 425 | 500 R24 
Lumber (building)................ smeieede 166 244 408 669 599 800 
Sash and doors. ..... idee tenehenchwkene 142 | 183 275 433 600 708 
lron and metal articles ...... tite wen da deue ee 192 306 905 1, 098 388 782 
Lumber for furniture..............-..--.-- 148 174 251 304 266 386 
MS aes noc eccdseeeesseci eee. 191 307 495 737 427 1,166 | 
Co Se 115 136 212 295 294 558 
yi be i EE 6% aed De 150 211 329 443 520 520 
Household articles............ dale } 129 178 262 476 473 663 
ie ae Sesbitnts tnd ialwen 126 147 217 324 434 577 
GENE ettieds en bss cccceece se yt ubbas od 122 165 294 503 491 604 
Shirts, drawers, etc...........--.---.-++--- 125 | 152 268 347 453 676 
Underwear and hosiery... .......- rakes. 138 | 198 245 317 | 442 565 
BWM. 55 4~irendidass-- Tank ceudenes’ taotedas 131 | 163 | 242 305 | 400 550 

| RS ee Py Kage fo Ee ae 176 | 272 454 | 672 438 76 








The preceding table conveys a clear posere of the movement of 
prices in Milan, Italy, during the period 1915 to 1920. During the 
entire war, i. e., during the four years 1915 to 1918, pene of all 
groups of commodities showed a steady upward tendency from year to 
year. In 1919 prices of the more important groups of commodities 
receded somewhat from their high level of 1918, especially iron and 
metal articles, plumbers’ supplies, building materials, and lumber. 
New high levels were, however, reached in 1920. In June of that 
year the price index of plumbing supplies reached the figure 1,406, 
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that of medicinal drugs 1,166, and that of building materials 851 
The total index rose steadily until 1918 when it reached the figure 672. 
In 1919 it dropped to 438 and by June, 1920, had again risen to th 
phenomenal height of 976. 


Cost of Living. 


HE average weekly budget of a workman’s family of five person: 
(husband, wife, one child 10 to 15 years of age, and two childre 
under 10 years of age) in Milan, Italy, in December, 1919, compare! 
with the average weekly budget of the first six months of 1914 was 
reproduced in Ue April, 1920, issue of the Montroiy Lazor Revie\ 
(pp. 89-93) from the Municipal Bulletin of the city of Milan. The 
weekly budget of such afamily for the month of July, 1920, is repro- 
duced in the following table: 


AVERAGE WEEKLY BUDGET OF A WORKMAN'’S FAMILY IN MILAN, ITALY, IN JUL) 
1920, COMPARED WITH THE AVERAGE WEEKLY BUDGET OF THE FIRST SIX MONTH 


OF 1914. 
[1 lira at par.=19.3 cents.] 











Average weekly expenditure. 








} 
| First six months of 1914. July, 1920. 
} 
Item. wee 
Based on normal con- | Based on actual co: 
sumption offood. | sumption of food 
} Amount. Percent. |_ oe a a 
Amount. Per cent. Amount. Per cent 
Lire. Lire. Lire. 
er: Se ae 25. 58 62.09 113.71 62. 55 87. 06 56. 1 
I, 5.0: wibiigih asntina. 0 eenuled ogee 4.94 12.00 29. 25 16.09 29. 25 IS.8 
ae etiinkte nie a ee 4.7 11.40 © 5. 09 2. 80 5. 09 b 28 
Fuel DRG. «« i. dencewres oe 1.86 4.51 11.37 | 6.26 11. 37 7.02 
Miscellaneous.......... ee 4.12 10. 00 22.35 | 12.30 22. 35 14. 41 
SERS Spore SEES | 41.20 100.00, 181.77} 100.0 155.12 100. 00 
Index pumber.........2...... i | AR gor | GR a9} 





According te the table the actual cost of living of a workman's 
family in Milan, Italy, in July, 1920, has creased by 276:5 per cent 
as compared with prewar times. It would, however, have increase< 
even more, i. ¢., by 341.18 per cent, if the budget had been based on 
normal consumption of food and not on the present reduced consump- 
tion. Since December, 1919, the increase in the actual cost of living 
amounts to 89.7 per cent. In the July, 1920, budget the items of 
clothing, fuel and light, and miscellaneous expenses form a larger 
percentage of the total expenditures than in that of December, 19:9. 
while the percentages formed by the items food and rent have 
decreased. 

The Monthly Bulletin of the Municipal Labor Office of the city of 
Rome also publishes cost of living statistics. The average weekly 
budget of a workman’s family in Rome in May, 1920, as compare: 
with that of the first six months of 1914 is reproduced below from the 
bulletin mentioned above: * . 


FS aaa Ufficio Municipale del Lavorodi Roma. Bollettino Mensile, vol. 3, No.7, p. 115. Rome 
y, . 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY BUDGET OF A WORKMAN’S FAMILY IN ROME, ITALY, IN MAY, 
1920, AS COMPARED WITH THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1914. 


[1 lira at par=19.3 cents.] 


























Average weekly expenditure based on actual consump- 
tion of food. 
Item ma ti a 
. First six months, 1614. | May, 1920 
' 
el | | - 
Amount. Percent. | Amount er cel 
ail — wee rs ii ig 
Lire. | Lire. 
| aR fly a = Sarees wee ee ae eee 33. 25 62. 64 107.90 63.96 
30 iissewes capes oer 5. 43 10. 23 25. 32 15.01 
ei itaas ws0~s een eT ey a caine ae 7.00 | 13.19 7.00 4.15 
eas Fo te wceceowsesnne sparse me eae 2. 55 4. 80 ». 40 3.20 
Fo | ae ee bebe dedenedawe iiwebadoneeathbwds 1.30 2.45 2.10 1.24 
MiSCOUMMOOUS. . . . 2.2... ccccccecererccececcccces 3.55 6. 69 21.00 | 12. 44 
CE a ee ee ee 53. 08 | 100. 00 168. 72 100. 00 
pe REESE re ae ae eee oe ay SS EE Ae 317. 86 


The preceding table reveals the fact that the cost of living is con- 
siderably higher in Rome than in Milan. The weekly budget of a 
workman’s family ¢ ior May, 1920, in the former city ‘shows a total 
expenditure of 168.72 lire ($32. 56, par), while in the latter city the 
en ery amount for the same month was only 149.88 lire 

($28.93, par). In the budget of the family in Rome, like in that of 
the family in Milan, expenditures for food and clothing and miscel- 
laneous expenditures form the largest items in the order named. 
Although the cost of living is higher i in Rome than in Milan, rela- 
tively 1¢ has increased less in the former city than in the latter, ~ 
increase in the two cities for May, 1920, as compared with the first 
SIX - yapeaa of 1914 being equivalent to 218 and 264 per cent, respec- 
tively 

The average er cent of expenditure for the principal groups of 
items of cost of living of a ouehanan’s s family in Milan in July, 1920, 
and of like family in Rome in May, 1920, is compared in the following 
table with the per cent of ex xpenditure of white families in 31 cities of 
the United States ascertained by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in a 
country-wide survey of the cost of living made during the fall and 
winter of 1918-19, and published in the Montuty Lasor REVIEW 
for August, 1919 (pp. 117-119): 


COMPARATIVE PER CENT OF FAMILY EXPENDITURE FOR THE SEVERAL ITEMS 
OF EXPENSE IN ITALY AND IN THE UNITED STATES. 

















Per cent of total expenditure. 

Item. Wc ys ~ ri ror: 
Rome, Italy, |Milan, Italy, United States, 

May, 1920. | July, 1920. | 1918. 
nso capocneccnccdsscesocteve 63. 96 56.13 | 38. 2 
I 0 nn codec ccscecscsccsrccecsveseccses 15. O1 | 18. 86 | 16.6 
Tee ne. ds cn wunceccuscedaesens 4.15 | 3. 28 | 13. 4 
Fost ont tight a owe wecceheeecedees 4, 44 | 7.32 | 5.3 
nn on ca cnccacasesesatee { 5.1 
MU s,s scccccccceccrecccce } 12. 44 | 14. 41 21.3 
iin assccccbuccccrnccesen 100. 00 | 100. 00 | 100. 0 
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This comparison shows that the average relative expenditure of 
Italian families for food was much larger and that for rent ani 
furniture and miscellaneous items considerably smaller than the 
expenditure of American families, and that the relative expenditure 
for clothing varies but slightly in the case of urban families of bot}, 
nations. The relative expenditure of families in Milan for light and 
fuel was larger than that of families in the United States while in thc 
ease of families in Rome it was smaller than in the United States. 





www 
— ee 


Cost of Family Budget in Denmark in July, 1914 to 1920.’ 


STATISTICAL report (12th year, No. 19) recently issued }\ 
A the Statistical Department of the Danish Government, con 
tains figures on the cost of living in Denmark from July, 1914, 
to July, 1920, showing that whereas the normal annual househol(/ 
budget of the average family of five persons was 2,000 kronen ($534, 
par) in 1914 it had in July, 1920, risen to 5,234 kronen ($1,402.71, 
par), or an increase of 162 per cent. The following table shows the 
changes in the budget of a laborer’s family of five persons in July o/ 
each year, 1914 to 1920: 
CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING OF A LABORER’S FAMILY OF FIVE PERSCGNS IN 
DENMARK, 1914 TO 1920. 
[1 krone at par= 26.8 cents.] 

























































































Cost in July— Index number in July !— 
Item. | SE eras Sue serene wt faa 
1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1914, 1915 i 1917 | 1918 1919 1920 
ee Se 23 eee TOP: oe ee = 8 
Kr. | Kr. | Kr. | Kr. Kr. | Kr. | Kr. 
Pork, beef, ete... .... | 234 | 328] 420] 370; 483) 569] 684 | 100 | 140| 179] 158 | 206 243 | 202 
Milk, cheese, eggs, 
butter, margarine, 
aes whan 290 | 377] 424] 496! 499) 612; (2) | 100/ 130} 146] 171 | 172 | 211)... 
Fish (fresh and sait)..| 30 30 38 42 42 60 50 100 | 100 | 126 | 140 | 140 | 200) 1h: 
RSE ae ae 153} 199] 194] 284] 264] 269] 317 100} 130] 127] 186] 173 | 176] 207 
Flour, meal, etc... .-- 33 56 59 80 82 85 | 116} 100 | 170] 179 | 242 | 248 | 257] 352 
Potatoes, vegetables, 
and fruits. ......... 54} 6] 65] 82] 120] 143| 183 | 100) 120] 120| 152 | 222 | 265] 339 
Sugar, spices, beer...| 156| 164] 186 | 226] 287] 277] 361 100 | 105 | 119 | 145 | 184] 178] 22° 
Total, foodstuffs. . | 950 |1, 219 [1,386 |1,580 }1,777 }2, 015 l2, 40s ' 100 | 128 | 146 | 166 | 187 | 212 | 253 
Clothes, shoes, laun- | wa 
_. Sete eee | 270| 297] 432) 513] 702) 837] 959 100 | 110 160 | 190 | 260} 310| 355 
Rent, house and up- | 
| eeu | 330) 330) 342) 375 | 426 | 457] 506 | 100 | 100| 104 | 114 | 129] 138] 153 
Fuel and light ....... ' 100} 130} 175 | 220] 275 | 292] 563 | 100/ 130 | 175 | 220 | 275 | 292] 563 
Taxes, subscriptions, | 
- RRA AE | 210} 210; 210} 210) 210) 340] 476 100 | 100 | 100| 100 | 100} 162] 227 
Other expenses.......) 140] 140) 173 | 196 | 245 | 280 | 322 | 100 | 100 | 124] 140] 175 | 200) 230 
WOU. «sii smcsbatiesai 11,050 |1,107 |1,332 [1,514 |1, 858 [2,206 |2,926 |.....).....).....].....)..... ae... 
Grand total. ....... 2,000 (2,326 [2,718 3,094 |3, 635 4, 221 234 100 | 116 | 136 | 155 | 182] 211 | 262 
! j i | 











\ 





i Index numbers for food items were computed, as they do not appear in the report of the America! 
minister at Copenhagen. 


2 These items separated in 1920: Milk, cheese, eggs, 358; butter, margarine, fats, etc., 349. 
The Statistical Department received, for July, 1920, from the 
municipal authorities of Copenhagen, Fredericksberg, and Gentofte. 
as well as from all the country communities and 100 country districts, 
reports from which calculations in regard to the average retail prices 
of various articles for the different sections of the country have been 





—— 


1 Data furnished by American minister at Copenhagen under date of Aug. 23, 1920. 
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made. The results of these calculations are given in the following 

table, the prices for the month of April, 1920, being included for 

purpose of comparison. 

RETAIL PRICES IN APRIL AND JULY, 1920, IN SPECIFIF D LOCALITIES IN DENMARK, 
AND IN THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE. 


{1 dre at par=26.8 cents; 1 kilogram=2.2 pounds; 1 liter=1.06 quarts; 1 hectoliter=2.838 bushels; 
1 cubic meter=35.31 cubic feet.] 















































Copen- Country 100 country | “erage for 
hagen towns. districts. | whole 
apie ay — , country. 
Article. Unit. thy Pk ela ee Pie Pace 
| 

July, | April, July, | April, July, | April,| July, | April, 

1920. | 1920. , 1920. | 1920. | 1920. | 1920. | 1920. | 1920. 

= oa a _ iw : 

| | Ore. Ore. Ore. Ore. Ore. Ore. Ore. | Ore. 

Rates os Seo cco ocewe 4 kilograms....| 95 95 89 89 91 90 | 92 AS) | 
Sifted-rye bread. ............ Sa as re. 50 50 55 54 55 54 | 53 53 
Wheat Dread................ phe * Shay ae 113 104 101 105 101 107 10 
Lee See a 71 70 70 70 70 70 | 70 70 
BORE IIo wides cc cccccaluse ns | EES 80 79 79 75 77 73 | 79 76 
i ttCiCiCi‘Ci‘ Seoaad ds) Seema 155 134 14 141 151 139 154 145 
le Ee Ao | IS 82 77 92 77 R8 77 87 7 
i. .. See eee Ls wi pion 129 126 121 117 117 M1} 6122 118 
a Se Sere Rao 2 222 206 199 200 184 313 202 
ree mee Biakccr4 WE 153 152 152 150 148 153 151 
Yellow shelled peas..........'..... WE aie wi 131 130 122 121 123 121 125 | 124 
Fey SS eee a ee 74 74 76 74 76 74 75 | 74 
Brown sugar, No. 1..........|---.. Ee 62 | 62 64 | 62 64 62 63 | 62 
CORE eh dha enas ceelesaae ED 630 | 570 583 | 532 570 | 520 594 54 
Tea (common Congo)........|..... do.........| 948] 952) 893] 855| 850} 845] 897 R84 
American dried apples... ...- hat do -.--| 330] 346 347} 339; 339) 329 339 338 
Be Eee ae ses i 453 458 443 438 426 450 441 
Prunes with stones..........|..... 1 a 361 3301 324 314 310 333 332 
Raisins pyomenata) iin ececenis pe imdntveas < 365 361 336 333 | 321 316 | 341 337 
Fish balls (Faroe Island)....| 4 kilogram .... 120 116 125| 125; 125 122 | 123 121 
Canned S (coarse). ....... Kilogram ..... 112 113 120; 131/{ 12 116 | 118 120 
Nonalcohelic beer............! ae 22 22 | 24 22 | 2 22 | 23 22 
Regular beer........-.2.-.-.- | Halfbottle.... 29 29 | 30 29/ 30 29/ 30 29 
Bs Wikeid'ns cop ecwne dus Kilogram......| 629 684) 616 662 616 664 | 620 670 
Animal margarine...........|.-... Te ar 365 345 | 343 341 346 | 354 351 
PR bane Xccstersiccsess Sa EE ee 352 360 353 362 351 360 352 
Vegetable margarine.........!..... OPS 321 329 320 | 326 320 320 | 320 325 
Skimmed-milk cheese........|.....d0......... 296 273 168 | 199 214 203 | 233 225 
iggs (fresh Danish)......... ye 669 525 660 | 373 660 342 653 413 
EO Is 6 660 ndseae sex ——— ise e a 669 - et fk Sane 381 
UE cle «sss nc dicen ee 57 55 44 | 47 42 | 43 | 48 48 
Skimmed milk...............|...-. EE 23 26 16 | 17 14 15 | 18 19 
0 Ae er eee 34 34 17 | 19 16 17 | 22 23 
Beef (fore quarter )..........- | Kilogram..... 359 349 318 297 317 | 295} 331 314 
Beef (boneless).............. a ever 564 388 443 414 441 415 483 456 
Veal (fore quarter)........... ance SORES a 362 330 302 305 277 338 314 
Fresh pork butts...........- «ithe | ES ge 376 362 386 366 385 | 357 382 362 
POR ditn Sicdenccceesé eR ee 66 60 67 60 65 60 66 60 
: «Se Sappeeees louvad awe ae 714 639 601 604 | 562 672 626 
| a a SS FE 451 426 405 422 | 395 446 417 
Mutton (fore quarter from |.....d0......... 491 343 325 344 358 | 356 342 348 

Teeland ). 

Smoked boneless ham. -..... Ae WR tacos cir 633 653 695 667 654 | 588 661 636 
Seasoned pork fat... .. dee dats de isin 468 426 435 428; 432 441 445 
Summer sausage..........-.- hee do.......... 915; 878 708| 703| 709| 687] 777 756 
Fre Berring................ es a Ee 169 79 98 80 114 85 127 81 
fo See eco a 95 101 81 80 | 86 84 87 88 
. i“: SS ERE Bret Re 295 203 183 161; 183 153 | 220 172 
at ae lone RS 256 257 249; 252| 238 228 | 248 246 
[EN ee | ee 5 ee | eee Diivwemeae 17 
J So ai ed See el oy aS | ye 26 
lll SS ae eee 21 21 19 18 | 18 17 | 19 | 19 
Potatoes (new)............-- er “aes 21 21 59 is| 50 jae i =e 
ee eee pA 27 26 25 24 | 24 23 | 25 | 24 
American washing powder...|.....do......... 38 28 38 28 | 38 28 | 38 28 
Brown soap, best.../........ ie aetel G0x........) 2 200 231 200 | 228 195} 231 198 
Petroleum (water white).....| Liter..........| 64 57 61; 55] 61 55 62 5 
Scotch nut coal.............. Hectoliter ..... 1,633 | 1,318 | 1,794 | 1,357 | 1,700 | 1,319 | 1,709 | 1,331 
Crushed coke (delivered)... .|.....do........., 1,331 | 1,148 | 1,309 | 1,057 | 1,331 | 1,066 | 1,324 | 1,090 
SE Kilowatt......| 60 56 89 | 85 88 82 79 74 
, > See Cubic meter...) 59 39 60 49 59 48 | 59 | 45 
Wood shavings.............. Kilogram...... is 17 4| “12 13 {| 6]: 2B 
Men’s shoes (box calf, sewed).| Pair......-. ...-| 4,200 | 4,154 | 4,292 | 4,142 | 4,298 | 3, 986 4,263 | 4,094 
Half-soling ofshoes.......... -oeeeO,.......-| 1,166 | 1,048 | 1,125 | 1,013 | 1.071 | 995 | 1,121 | 1,019 
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Prices and Cost of Living in the Netherlands in 1920 Compared With 
1911 and 1913. 


HE United States commercial attaché at The Hague sends the 
following tables ' showimg (1) prices of various articles for the 
years 1913, 1919, and 1920 in the Netherlands and (2) the 

increase in the cost of living in that country in 1919 as compared with, 
1911. The figures, it is explained, were compiled by the Amsterdam 
bureau of statistics for the city of Amsterdam, but they are given a- 
representing the general standard throughout the country. 


RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN AMSTERDAM IN 1913, 1919, AND 1920 AND PER CENT © 
INCREASE IN 1920 OVER 1913. 


[1 Dutch cent at par=0.4 cent; 1 kilogram-=2.204 pounds; 1 liter=1.06 quarts.] 





| 















































Per | | j Per 
cent | cent 
ofin- | ofin- 

Article. Unit.| 1913 | 1919 | 1920 | crease,) Article. | Unit.| 1913 | 1919 | 1920 |crease, 
1920 | | 1920 
over ove! 
1913. | 1913 

| Dutch | Dutch Dutch | Dutch | Dutch | Dutch | 
| cents. | cents. | cents, | cents, | cents, | cents. 

Wheat, bolted.) Kilo_.| 14.88 | 38.10 | 38.75 | 160.4 | Pork, other. .! Kilo..|100.00 [415.00 |190.00 | 90. 
Wheat, wun- Mutton...... }..do...| 90.00 {200.00 {190.00 | 111.1 

bolted...... .-do...} 13.25 | 33.33 33.33 | 151.5 || Cream butter.|..do-...| 81.30 |185.00 162.50} 99.9 
ea Seato.} 3.00 |........j-.<0-- ape tdn | Margarine....|..do...| 41.00 |....... 81.00) 97. 
Beans, brown .|..do...| 12.60 | 16.50 | 20.00 | 58.7 || Rapeseed oil.| Liter.) 40.00 [180.00 |140.00 | 250.0 
Beans, white. ./..do...] 15.00 | 25.00 | 30.00 | 100.0 || Sugar, brown} } kilo.) 25.00 | 47.50 | 57.00 | 128. 
Peas, marrow .|..do...| 15.00 | 27.00 | 23.00 | 53.3 || Sugar, white.!..do...| 24.00 | 30.50 | 41.00 | 7.s 
Peas, green... .|..do...| 12.00 | 15.50 | 18.33 | 52.8 |' Sirup........|..do...{ 10.00 | 27.50 | 27.50! 175.0 
Gepats.. ...... do...| 9.00 | 22.25 | 20.25 | 125.0 |j Tea.......... |..do...| 80.00 [132.50 |135.00 68. 5 
Rice..........|..do...| 10.00 | 45.00 | 40.37 | 303.7 || Coffee........ ..do...| 59.20 |138.50 |130.00 | 119.6 
SENSES .-do...| 10.00 | 21.50 | 21.25 | 112.5 || Apples, dried |..do...| 28.00 [107.50 |107.50 | 283.9 
Milk, raw ..... Liter.| 11.00 | 19.00 | 20.00 81.8 || Prunes, dried |..do...| 24.60 {197.50 |125.00 | 408.1 
Cheese, Gouda} 4 kilo.| 60.00 | 94.00 | 90.00 | 50.0 Currants. ....!-.do...| 20.00 | 65.00 | 57.50 | 187 
Cheese, Leiden! ..do...| 50.00 | 70.00 | 95.00 | 90.0 |} Salt.......... |--.do...| 3.50] 8.50/ 8.00/ 128 
Cheese, soft. . .|..do...| 45.00 | 83.00 | 97.50 | 116.7 | Cocoa........ vs kilo} 24.00 |166.25 [180.00 | 650 
GS étmoen.ss Kilo. .| 80.00 |287.50 |255.00 | 218.8 
Pork, head, 

feet, saetal.| 00 - 45.00 |165.00 |100.00 | 122.2 | 


a 


| 


The increase in the cost of living in the Netherlands in 1919, as 
compared with 1911, is shown in the following table. It is stated 
that there are grounds to assume that living conditions had not mate- 
rially changed between 1911 and 1913. 


1 Published in Commerce Reports for Oct. 8, 1920, p. 99, Washington. 
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INCREASE IN COST OF LIVING IN THE NETHERLANDS IN 1919 COMPARED WITH 1911. 


{1 Dutch cent at par=0.4 cent.] 








| } 

Per ] | Per 
Item. |} 1911 | 1919 | Centof Item. 1911 igig | Cent of 

in- in- 

creasc. erea 

| Dutch | Dutch Dutch | Dutch 
| cents, | cents. cents. | cents. 
a fat a a | 56.5] 128.0] 126.5 || Clothing.................. 28.0} 78.5 iSO. 4 
Beans and peas..........! 9.5 20.5 Lo 3 eee 12.5 38.0 204.0 
7 eee a et ea 74.0 84.5 14.2 
Or 5.0 10.0 100.0 Se ar ae ae ee 12.0 13.0 8.3 
ES A Ee 5 1.5 Sere 8.0 21.0 162.5 
Meat....+.. Denese esss05< 35.0 81.5 132.9 || Gas, electricity...........- 20.0 40.5 102.5 
pees Oy re 3.0 5.5 83.3 || House-cleaning materials. . g.0 21.5 168.8 
yf ee 11.0 95.5 132.9 | Premiums, insurance... ... 24.0 33.8 39.6 
ee 20.0 29.0 45.0 || Magazine subscriptions... . 16.5 27.0 6.8.6 
Other groceries........... 17.0 34.0 100.0 | Tobacco and drinks....... 8.5  < | oe 
V GRU dowmesiwccens 15.0 21.0 40.0 || Upkeep, household....... 40.0 82.0 105.0 
gp Se eee 8.0 11.5 43.8 ———— -—-—_ —_ — — 
ig eee 21.5 19.0 | 27.9 || . ea ee 251.5 $62.5 9 
oed.............] M5] 551.0 | 111.5 | 


The total increase amounted to 97.4 per cent for 1919 over 1911. 





Retail Food Prices in Spain, 1914—1920. 


RECENT (August, 1920) issue of the Boletin del Instituto de 
Reformas Sociales contains a table which is here reproduced, 
showing the trend of retail food prices in Spain during the 

period beginning with April, 1914, and ending with March, 1920. 
The first section relates to large cities, the second section to small 
towns. The table gives actual and relative prices. 

From the following table it becomes evident that during the 
5-year period ending Rack, 1919, food prices in Spanish cities and 
small towns underwent a very moderate and slow rise as compared 
with food prices in other European countries. During that entire 
period prices in cities increased on an average only 30 per cent and 
in small towns 34.1 per cent. Beginning with April, 1919, however, 
the rise in prices assumed a much more rapid character. If the 
5-year period ending March, 1919, is taken as base period, the increase 
in the stx months ending September, 1919, was 38.6 per cent in 
cities and 41.8 per cent in small towns, and for the six months ending 
March, 1920, the corresponding figures are 48.5 and 56 per cent. 

According to H. Bohner, writer of an article in Wirtschaftsdienst 
(Berlin, Dec. 5, 1919) on economic conditions in Spain, the recent 
rise in prices of foodstuffs in that country is largely due to the fact 
that in spite of various embargoes on the export of foodstuffs they 
are leaving the country in increased quantities. The embargoes on 
exports were, apparently, only efficacious while the cargo-space 
shortage of the last war years prevailed. 
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The reason for the high bread prices is to be found in the po. 
wheat harvest of 1919, which was only 35,176,496 metric centne: 
(129,238,446 bushels), or 6,300,000 metric centners (22,946.20) 
bushels) less than in 1916. In February, 1920, a bread crisis pr: 
vailed in many towns owing to the lack of flour. The Governme: 
has purchased wheat in Argentina, but at a heavy cost, and withou' 
being able to transport it with the necessary regularity. The scarci(, 
of wheat in Europe during the war stimulated Spanish farmers in 19 1( 
to intensify production, but price fixing by the Government ani 
other restrictions, on the one hand, and cornering on the othe 
deprived the farmer of his profits and consequently of the incentiy 
to production." 

nathan Spanish daily ? says that many towns in Spain are living 
from hand to mouth as far as the necessaries of existence, such « 
flour, olive oil, ete., are concerned. The press has long been com- 
plaining of the freedom with which licenses for the export of oil ar 
granted. Commodities of first necessity, such as bread, fish, meat. 
and coal are invariably sold with short weight in Madrid. An appea! 
was made in the Chamber of Deputies to the Government to take 
action against retail dealers, notably coal merchants, butchers, and 
fishmongers, who openly disregard maximum prices. 





Industrial Price Policy of Germany and Austria.® 
Germany. 


NFORMATION from Germany indicates that the rise in prices 
| in that country has been checked. The leaders of German 
industry have recognized that salvation does not lie in the main- 
tenance of war prices, but that safer ground must be sought. Th: 
decline in prices is general. The price of lignite has fallen appre- 
cilably, and a rise of that of coal has been checked by the oppositio: 
of the Government. The reduction of the price of pig iron has been 
followed by that of other iron prices, and various associations in t}i 
iron and steel industry have effected appreciable reductions. The 
electrical industry and the Association of German Agricultura! 
Machinery Manufacturers have made reductions in some cases 0' 
25 per cent. The woodworking and cement industries have followe« 
suit. German industry is not blind to the fact that throughout the 
world an economic crisis is imminent, and that it is bound up wit!) 
declines in sales and restricted production. The purchasing powe: 
of the public at large is exhausted and it is clear that the time ha- 
_ by in which, owmg to the depreciation of the German exchange 
oreign purchasers scrambled for German goods. German industr) 
now appears disposed to adapt itself to altered conditions. Employ. 
ers and workmen are beginning to realize that it is no longer possil|c 
to ask and obtain top prices. With the acquisition of raw materi: 
and semimanufactures, and the fixing of wages and profits of individ 
ual producers, a more moderate standard will be attained than ha: 


been seen for years. 


} Accién, Madrid, Feb. 23, 920, | ; 
——— e Espafia, — Apr. 1, 1920. 
3 Neue e Presse. Vienna, Aug. 15 a 18, 1920. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 


~I 


~J 





Austria. 


[® CONTRAST to Germany there has been no fall in prices in 
Austria. Many undertakings continue to hold the view that 
they have only to wait for a happy accident either in the demand for 
export goods or in the course of the exchange, in order to obtain 
their own prices. 

Conditions of production are much more unfavorable in Austria 
than in Germany. For raw material and half-finished products 
Austria is entirely dependent on foreign countries. The depreciation 
of the krone, the rise in the cost of living, and the heavy sacrifices 
exacted from the individual by increased taxation, have further dimin- 
ished the purchasing power at home. Many products of home indus- 
tries are beyond the reach of the home consumer. But contact with 
foreign markets must not be lost, and the degeneration of trade 
stagnation into unemployment, and diminution of production must 
at all costs be ivesded. This can only be done if Austrian products 
are priced in a manner suitable to foreign markets. Among those 
industries which find difficulty in disposing of their products must 
be counted the machinery industry. Not only home, but also foreign 
orders are falling off. Orders already placed have frequently been 
canceled, with the result that certain works have been obliged to 
shorten hours and dismiss hands. Many factories which make special 
articles, notably for coal and other mining enterprises, still have con- 
siderable orders on their books. Machinery works which for long 
had good sales at home and abroad now record the withdrawal of 
customers. Home agriculture, which certainly ought not to com- 
plain of bad times, will not pay the prices asked for certain imple- 
ments. An ordinary iron plow costs to-day more than did formerly 
a modern thrashing machine. The decline in the machinery industry 
is not confined to Austria. That of Czechoslovakia, which possessed 
the most important works of the former dual monarchy, was until 
recently still able to show good sales. Now, however, it complains 
of a heavy falling off. The military and economic catastrophe in 
Poland has stopped the sale there of machinery. Orders for the 
equipment of the army can not be undertaken by the factories, as 
their workmen put their veto upon work of this kind. Competition 
in Austrian machinery manufacture is very keen, owing to the estab- 
lishment of new factories during the war, which are now encroaching 
upon the business of the old established firms. Supply has increased, 
and the margin for profit correspondingly reduced. This will right 
itself owing to the extraordinary demand for machinery in eastern 
Europe, provided always that business be organized, prices adapted 
to the requirements of the world markets, and moderation be shown 
in demands for wages and in profits. 

There is no doubt that a reduction of prices is the only means of 
improving economic conditions in Austria. It is generally acknowl- 
edged that Austrian prices have already equaled those of the world’s 
markets, if they have not exceeded them, which explains the trade 
stagnation of the past few months. Purchasers decline to buy at 
present prices, which vendors decline to reduce. 
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Prices of Food, Clothing, and Fuel in Essen, Germany, in 1914 and 
1920. 


S INDICATING the very great increases in the prices of ar- 

A ticles entering into the budget of the average working man in 

Germany in 1920 as compared with 1914, the following table 

of prices in the industrial center of Essen is reprinted from a dis- 

patch sent to this Bureau by the Department of State, the informa- 
tion being forwarded by the American commissioner at Berlin: 


PRICES OF FOOD, CLOTHING, AND FUEL IN ESSEN, GERMANY, IN 1914 AND 1920. 
{1 mark at par=23.8 cents; 1 liter=1.06 quarts; 1 centner=110.23 pounds; 1 meter=1.09 yards. | 


= 

















Article. Unit. Price in 1914. Price in 1920, 
Marks. Marks, 
Ree, ues oleae a es en 0.18 2. 40 
(Ee ee aS cee A Dine be in an ia dice aes wae ree 07 1. 80-2. 00 
STEN GE. Tae EER” £42 27 Si Pe eae Wee Chk ae Lio Pees cos. C 1. 20 27. 00-30. 00 
nt as en's UN oo, Rat a Tah ae oho bow dla ae 83 See . 22 7. 00-8. 00 
AMD hn chinks «ta Sapp > onkGh hd dipeeree Sts <kaleed | 3-pound loaf... . 33 3. 60 
dt <5... dbals Gvadciesiwex~..dn<cccwebe ., Saaaeee .10 1.10 
NN ee he area x 6 ENT PP tne iedin hee Rss ate | ER .90 14.00 
Neen eee eet cued ws oms satan tbwebaa a SS inadl rs sas bee .30 4.60 
ER te. SVs al could os tae ile secaae whee Lo chal | | SRS .30 3.00 
SR ae a EE ERY he Dee ee .18 6.50 
SGKRS «Duty bcd eeticgelteere CF aateieds ab os «ab poe ae ape ae a" .23 3.50 
| ETRE LS LEA ER So ae meee SAS a ee .23 3.50 
RS RO te oa ae RR a hae TERR AR AE 26% ee ae res Seer eg: FE aaa 1. 50-2. 00 28. 00-34. 00 
Se oe eee ot eae Cee a Gane ge Lae eee 2. 00-3. 00 24.00 
il det o's ota dahedhhetnd shgrnnssonciieengns Riss ed eee 6.00 | 32. 00 
RS Er POO? Sioa ORES Sea) © ee BS bad SD? se viccueil . 20 3. 50-4. 00 
a i Teg ed a aa Sabet SS a .50 8. 00 
Beer...... OS CE Ts i eae ae RS, ie to Soe . 30 3. 00 
SN 6644 onde me ry eh ee ya ddgtind had ths eke Ui bia wed gece | Fach..........| .10-. 15 | 1. 50-4. 00 
OT es 4. sp abe duns Feine Sicbu she sens Lepiad lt Wate nenad . 03-. 10 40 
pS SE IR ee ee che NC on ase nksiede ca ball ia wdc 4a 2. 00-3. 00 65. 00-70. 00 
ai RT Af SIE a a Sa RY eR rod er Sage . 30 5.50 
Is Ss oe cc 6 bch iwwwie oh calieec neat’ = Jee 2. 50 52. 00 
II Fn oe a oS oa ks bee ules neo swatelad be iw gash d . 70-1. 00 25. 00 
I re ee ™ aa 3.00 90. 00-140. 00 
ee aS ieee eens aot betes bebesecauccet beans 20 centners... 18.00 450. 00 
ta tli deta diniiee + din ibien A dlewiniidins i> oiapinheun idl | RP 100. 00 1, 800. 09 
ED inca sink he odes caiticewh ted eanecddphneowbeaby sen ae 18. 00 200, 00 
EE OS ee Op ee ee Re eee oe 20. 00 400. 00 
PE WOE CODES poet nccccrcccsceeesscescowsccsneses ern 15. 00 63. 00 
| 





It is added that the average daily wages of laborers was from 6 
to 10 marks ($1.43 to $2.38, par) in 1914, while at the time of the 
report (August, 1920) it was from 30 to 50 marks ($7.14 to $11.90, 

ar). The average yearly wages of clerks is stated to have been 
rom 5,000 to 12,000 marks ($1,190 to $2,856, par) in 1914, while 
in August, 1920, it was from 10,000 to 20,000 marks ($2,380 to 
$4,760, par). 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR.’ 





Changes in Union Wage Rates in Printing and Publishing Trades 
from May 15 to August 31, 1920. 


HE following table shows the changes in the union scale of 
T wages that took place from May 15 to August 31, 1920, 
in the printing ad publishing trades, so far as such changes 
have come to the attention of this Bureau. It can not be presumed 
that the statement is complete, as there may have been changes 
that have not been reported. In cities where a change in hours of 
labor has been reported, such change has been given in footnotes. 
The information is taken in part from reports of special agents 
of the Bureau made in connection with the annual collection of 
union wage scales as of May 15, and in part from the reports of the 
official journals of printing and publishing trade-unions for the 
months May to September, 1920. 


CHANGES IN UNION WAGE RATESIN PRINTING AND PUBLISHING TRADES BETWEEN 
MAY 15 AND AUG, 31, 1920. 


Com positors, hand. 























Weekly rate. 
City and State. Class of work. 
| May 15, | Aug. 31, 
1929. 1920. 
ks as aresnscacnce Ris cath Book and job and newspaper ..... $20. 00 $30.00 
phe anh ce wabwe aeeees a020e — 2. 00 28.00 
A A | 24.00 28.00 
Renn <5 eccsenscesccacaes Book and job and newspaper...... pied 21.00 32. 00 
ARI in no oso 0 ~~ 02-2 eet Book and job and newspaper............-. 22.00 33.00 
Re ian on nos sckevensssccceus ie ccc adwiesecabsesccace ie 27.00 36.00 
Blackwell, Okla Book and job and newspaper. .-.-..-.------ 27.50 30.00 
Ae ete bea acede< tems en nsee en ties ae SES 34.00 36.00 
nn On to aaicescctee fyi. ee a isscwsewveead 21.00 28.00 
I a ae i ee 35.00 37.00 
Breckenridge, N. Dak...... Radin. antdien Book and job and newspaper.............. 30.00 35.00 
ee ea ls tea Sa 24.00 32.50 
occas cick deeeesdccces Newspaper, German, day ........... mete 42.00 46.00 
Newspaper, German, night............... 45.00 50.00 
Clarksburg, W.Va......... eptin sina awit i dscns détodececcssenes 29. 50 42.00 
i ans on cwekeccccrcseseocsess 26. 00 42.00 
Seer 28.00 45.00 
Cleveland, Ohio-........ DP dhckin on ieebe gee beds cccses bwcsececesal 42.00 45.00 
Newspaper, night................---------| 45.00 49.50 
fe eee invbes | 42.00 45.00 
isd ces cdccencceseccesfosesd DET ebeekc<tcdlsscctscesscss| Ge 36. 00 
POE, ca nc oocseatccccccess-cossceus 20.50 38.00 
Ns vo gas acb averse -socces Newspaper, German, day.................| 26.50 30. 00 
ee 3 AS Terre | 36.00 42.00 





! For other wage data see articles on Employment in selected industries in September, 1920, pp. 155 
to 157; New working agreement affecting coal miners in Alberta and Eastern British Columbia; pp. 147 
to 154; Women labor in Germany during the war, pp. 162 to 176, 
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CHANGES IN UNION WAGE RATES IN PRINTING AND PUBLISHING TRADE 
BETWEEN MAY 15 AND AUG. 31, 1920—Continued. 


Compositors, hand—Concluded. 





City and State. 


Duluth, Minn 


Erie, Pa 

Fall River, Mass 
Fort Madison, Towa 
Freeport, Ill... 
Greenville, Pa 
Gulfport, Miss 
Harrisburg, I] 


Indianapolis, Ind 
Kansas City, Mo 
La Porte, Ind 


Leavenworth, Kans 
Manchester, N. H 


Manitowoc, Wis 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Modesto, Calif 


New Albany, Ind 
New York, N. 


St. Paul, Minn 
Schenectady, N. Y 


Steckton, Calif 


Tonapah, Nev 
Wabash, Ind 


Waycross, | OEE 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa 


Class of work. 








A, re 


Newspaper, night 
Book and job 
do... 


Book and job and newspaper... - 


Newspaper , day 
Newspaper, night 
Book and job 
Newspaper, day 
Newspaper, night 
Newspaper, day 


| Newspaper, night 


Book and job 
a and job and newspaper 


| Book and job 

Newspaper, day 

Newspaper, night 

Book and job and newspaper 


| Book and job, English 


Book and job, German 
a ~ and job and newspaper... 


| Newspaper, Greek, day 
Book and job 
Newspaper, day 
Newspaper, night 





Newspaper, day 
Newspaper, night 

Book and job 

Newspaper 

Book and job and newspaper 
Book and job 

Newspaper, day 

be aE — 

Book and job 

Newspaper, German 

Book and job and newspaper 
Book and job 

Newspaper, day .. 
Newspaper, night 





Book and job 
| Newspaper, day 
Newspaper, night 
tae. job and newspaper 


| bodies and job 


| Newspaper, day 


Newspaper, night 


Finan 25. 


Weekly rat: 





May 15, | | Aug. 31 
1920. | 1920. 
| 


oe | $36. 


39.¢ 
35. 
ae. 
25. 
18. 
25. 
21. 


40. 
41.: 
26. ! 
@. 

















1 Tours reduced from 45 to 44 per week. 


C — machine. 


Ne see 

Book and job and newspaper 
Book and job 

Newspaper 

4 Sone job and newspaper 





SSESSSSS=E 





HESNSKERERS 
3 


2 Hours reduced from 45 to 42 per week. 
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WAGES 


CHANGES IN UNION WAGE RATES IN 
BETWEEN MAY 15. 


Com positors; 


City and State. 


—_* - 


Breckinridge, N 
Brownwood, Tex. .. 
Chicago, Il. . 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Cleveland, Chio 


NS UN ie. winds ng eho was wetnie 


Detroit, Mich.. 
Duluth, Minn. 


Erie, Pa... a nS 
Fall River, Mass...... 
Fort Madison, Iowa. - 
Freeport, Tll......... 
Greenville, Pa Ps atid 
iii na Jacitlinigsd eg 00 ok Gol 
a sc ae nein annie wele.c'we aay 
Idaho Falls, Idaho. . 


Indianapoiis, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


ica shat dn oie ne Oo ew 


Leavenworth, Kans... 
Manchester, N. H. 


CS a ae 
Ne 
Modesto, Calif. 
New Albany, < 
New York, 
Niagara Falls, N.Y 


EES ee ae 
Petersburg, Va. . 


RE Ses Se Soe F 


SE TE iin corateuchocoavenutll 





Ee ee ae P 
Schenectady, N. Y 


Ne, oo on ccSiesecweseceos 
Stockton, sa enseSaenebetE 


as. oc cabasadceudccsebe 
T onopah, Un: x gtidnihin ako aa he tna 
Wabash, se re ee 
CT es koe ccccascanceds 


AND HOURS OF LABOR. 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
AND AUG. 31, 19.0—Continned. 


machine—Concluded 


TR 


ADE 


Weekly rate 


May 15, 


Book and job and newspaper 


Newspaper, Ge rm: an, day. 

Newspaper, German, night 

Book and job ee ‘ 

Newspaper, da‘ 

Newspaper, night - -. 

Book and job....... 

Newspaper, day.... 

Newspaper, night 

Book andjob........ 

Newspaper. : sue 

Newspaper, German.... 

Book and job. 

Newspaper, day - 

Newspaper, night - - 

Book and job 

=e Be 
300k and job and newspaper 


er" do 
OO Did. cceecesnetens 
Book and job and newspaper 
Book and job. .... 
Newspaper, day. 
Newspaper, night 
Newspaper, day.. ; 
Newspaper, night......... 
Book and jo! sid 
Book and job and newspap: 
Book and jol 
Newspaper, day... . 
Newspaper, night = 
Book and job and newspaper 
Book and job, E nglis! 
Book and job, German... 
Book and job and newspa 
ated do « 
Newspaper, Greek 
Book and job. ....... 
Newspaper, day....... 
Newspaper, night ... 
Newspaper, day. ..... 
Newspaper, night. 
Book and job. ... Oh es 
SS 
Book and job and newspaper 
Book and job. Sikeehes « 
NOWSPONCT, GRY... c0c2s-.-s.- 
Newspaper, Se ssdhetenwes 
Book and job and new spaper . 
a a 
Newspaper, day. .......... 
Newspaper, night 
Sa 
Newspaper, day 
Newspaper, night......... rant 
Book and job. ...........-.----. 
Book and job and newspaper 
adked | 6G ey 
Book and job..... 
Newspaper, day............ 
errr 





1 Hours reduced from 45 to 44 per week. 
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CHANGESIN UNION WAGE RATESIN PRINTING AND PUBLISHING TRADES BETWEEN 
MAY 15 AND AUG. 31, 1920—Continued. 


Pressmen, cylinder, book and job (weekly rates). 

















1 press. 2 presses. Color press. Offset press 
City and State. ae | eee esd aan 
May 15.| Aug.31.' May 15. | Aug.31.| May 15. | Aug.31.) May15. | Aug.31. 
I ne ee ee aod $25.00 | $35.00 | $25.00 | $35.00 |... __.. oe ee ee eT 
eee 37.50 | 39.50) 37.50! 39.50 | $38.50 | $40.50)... | $40.5 
a a ae ge Swe) Le 3 a See eee 
Columbus, Ohio...................... gee 3 Bi a DE eee ee eee 
SE PUREE iin cas cn ccsnesviocns ewe 33.50 | 35.00 | 33.50) 35.00 | 33.50) 35.50 |........)... 
EE © Pelee. we. 70 |....2..- A, | Pee, Sere ponte! fl 
YS A eee eeeeees Baas ae: | 36.00 ]........ 3 ee See 2 es 
IE ee oa 5 a a's vcs locecscveccheeecceee pw of 6 S365 3 < 2 Ss ee Bees 41.00 
Sn eo due eae se eres BS ' jj eae SIN Tale Pee ria oo, 
Lincoln, | PGES ieee staph me Yaa | EE ay oe ~ 20.00 
Los Angeles, Calif. ................... 36.00 | 39.00} 36.00} 39.00) 36.00 | 39.00 /)..___... 47.00 
=o) SGRRRSRSRRRRSS Ste 33.50 | 35.50] 33.50] 35.50 )........).. 2 SE ae 
8 See Pee ysis B.. . ee | SRS Se Baty 34.00 
CG fe eee ESS SS ep Ss eee eee 
Mitchell,S. Dak........ Seige te tkegd 33.00} 38.00; 33.00} 38.00 |......../........}.... 
Norwood, Mass...................... 37.50 | 39.50 | 37.50] 39.50 | 38.50 40.50 
Paweueeet, @.1............ ele were on.69 | 36.00) 0.001 36.00 |........)........}........ 
ss 2 ieee ee Se Se 8 2 eS es pee 
nM wr... ..-....2-.. 200 $4.00} 38.00} 34.00] 98.00|........).....0222 38. 00 
CM... 5... Jc... nn oe nce SUM ee iia |S  RERES eRe pect toe: 
Ne, wis Soo Wako bensltaw | 29.00 eee oo be | 5) a eee eeeeere a. 
a, es Sapsailate Siem Kaas 4 ee Ee | | CANES OE pre et Maen te aa S 
























































we eas 1 auto. | 2 auto. Rotary, | Rotary, 
i press. | 5 presses. press presses. lroll. | 2rolls. 
City and State. ao an Se a 
May | Aug.| May | Aug.| May | Aug.| May | Aug.| May | Aug.| May | Aug. 
15. 31. 15. 31. 15. 31. | 15. 31. | 15. 31. 15. | 31. 
ls ri & nr | 
Se $20. 00 $25. 00/$20. 00/$25. 00'$25 00/$35. 00, $25. 00/$35. 00 APS APL we = 
Boston, Mass............... 32. 50} 34. 50} 32. 50) 34. 50) 34 00) 36. 00) 34. 00} 36. 00 $42. 50/$44. 50/$42. 50/$44. 50 
Columbus, Ohio............ 35. 00} 38. 00) 35. 00} 38.00)... ... —_- \ PR, ee at odes ons. 
Concord, N. H............<| 27.50) 29. 50) 27. 50 29. 50| 32. 50) 34. 50) 32. 50) 34.50) 36. 50) 38. 50) 36.50) 38. 50 
Framingham, Mass. .......)...... 28. 35)...... 24.65)...... | 31.50)... ... 8 hl EE pee 
Idaho Falls,fdaho......_..|...... 33.00|...... $3.00)...... et SEAR DaRaee Peay See ens 
Jackson, Mich..............|...... 23. 50}...... 27.50)... | 32. 50)...... 32.50)... ... aed 5<de » 
Lexington, Ky.............|...... 22. 50}...... . * a eOge TEE ORG RE Rat San (ae 
Lincoln, Nebr..............|...... 30.00)... ... 34.00)... ... aoe ee Goan: Sea ee Se | 48.00 
NN EEA ere lines Soe ier 36.00) 39 36.00) 39.00... _. aR SS Se 
Manchester, N. H..........|.....-. 20. 50}...... 2D. }...... 34. 50}... ... BS Se eS a 
Marshall, Tex..............].....- 25. 00). ..... ee et Si ed ae A ee 2 ae 
8 ee ee eee 30. 00) 38.50 ...... Ry TESS) SR Freee eee 2 
Norwood, Mass............ 32. 50) 34.50)....../...... 34. 00) 36.00) 42.50) 44.50. | tag 22 oe TR 
ES RS RS “RE  -  §  — Sa Sa RSS RRR Ce 
Providence, R.1........... 28. 00) 30.00). 02. }o ooo. 33. 00 35. 00] 33.00) 35.00 2.022}. <ate aa 
ester, N. Y........... 30. 00} 34. 00) 30.00) 34.00)......)......]......|......\00000c/e cee. cecs...... 
Spokane, Wash............ 33. 00| 36.95] 34. 50] 38.65... || ae 1636. 50| 40.90.2222 2)27222. er Saal 
Springfield, Ill............. 28. 00} 33.00) 29. 00} 34.00... .._. Bice «ies TE a ET DEE! 2 ee 
ED vnicuncacnadowsbas 27.25)...... 30.00 ...... ecbutle ae pag Sic ao ee oS a 
| I 








8 Auto. and 2 platen presses. 
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CITANGESIN UNION WAGE RATESIN PRINTING AND PUBLISHING TRADES BETWEEN 
MAY 15 AND AUG. 31, 1920—Conti nue. 
Pressmen, web presses, newspapers. 
Weekly rate. 
City and State. Class. 
fay 15,1920. Aug. 31,1920. 
8 A ee ee Head, day or night ........... ats $39.00 $45.00 
Journeymen, day or night......... 33.00 39.00 
Cir nae a ows onc nn cacadnwseecn OE ee ee 36.00 43.00 
Journeymen, day ................. 31.50 40.00 
ee ea se cbuswese 37.00 44.00 
Journey 8 32.50 41.00 
TE Ss Sei cin's ok oa Cowcacele a6 | i ae 31.50 43.50 
Journeymen, SN WixGhatecnendvins 27.00 39.00 
en di wens 33.00 45.00 
| Journey Sem, Wages... .......... = 28. 50 40.50 
DEG a bain a coed h des taenamen | Head, day or Ne iis gees ado 34. 50 39.00 
Journeymen, day or night......... 31.50 34.50 
ee a eee | Journey men, ia mr 33.00 36.00 
Journey ay a on 36. 00 39.00 
I BOs Sn bs ae cca ckinddnnt eal ORE Se , 40.50 46. 50 
Tension men, ee 37.50 | 43. 50 
| Oilers and p jlaters, day . er 37.00 | 43.00 
NN EES Ee 42.00 | 49.00 
Tension ae 39.00 | 46.00 
Oilers and platers, a Sees 38.50 | 45.50 
ol a ee eee ie ion nw waning wee 39.00 | 43.50 
: | Journeymen, day.............. 36.00 | 43.50 
bs nae 10.50 | 45.00 
| Journeymen, night................ 37.50 | 45.00 
MERWE webkd sds Spaced dsadaace © eR PRR A St 39.00 | 42.00 
Journeymen, day................. 33.00 | 35.00 
Head, night. eh ee $2.00 | 45.00 
Journey men , night. el hate 8 coda tke cca 36.00 | 39.00 
se eth ocdicinacencdhee dou te diniwrdsoncahersue 45.00 | 51.00 
| Journeymen, day................. 39.00 | 45.00 
in Re 45.00 52.00 
| Journeymen, night.............. : 39.00 46.00 
POR SR Bitire ss 6000s <a kaselncwecees | Journeymen, day................. 27.00 | 31.50 
| Journeymen, ’ night eee ee 31.50 | 36.75 
eo ee | Head, day ornight.......... 39.00 | 42.00 
Journeymen, day or night... .. 35.00 | 39.00 
Por So es ce Head, day or ne 42.00 | 46.50 
| Journeymen, day................. 37.50 | 42.00 
Journeymen ’ night eae 39.00 | 43.50 
POOR dbs asc cncbisnancosend Head, day or night...... 30.00 | 36. 00 
Journeymen, day or night.. 27.00 | 33.00 
lg re a eR 39.50 | 41.50 
Tension  ° ahaa 36.00 | 38.00 
Oilers and platers, ER Se 34.00 | 36. 00 
has wr encesicce enn be 42.50 45.50 
Tension men, night............... 39.00 41.00 
Oilers and platers, night.. 37.00 39.00 
| EE eee es Head, day or night................ 35.40 38. 40 
Journeymen, day or n aa 30. 60 33.60 
po eee Head, day ee, 36.36 43. 20 
Journeymen, day or night......... 34.62 39.84 
WMO 6 oc oc oe ce cccnccececces Head, day or ie el SE 37.00 | 45.00 
Journeymen, day or night......... 30.00 | 36.00 
Stere otypers, newspapers 
ee Journeymen, day. .........- $39.00 $42.00 
Journeymen, night........... 40. 50 43.50 
Des Moimes, lowa....................... Journeymen, day.............-.. 33.00 36. 00 
Journeymen, night.............. 36.00 39.00 
CE oo inc ccc cc nce cncesccee Journeymen, day or ‘night..... + 33.06 39.00 
Houston, eee enema: Journeymen, day or night ........ 35.00 42.00 
Little Rock, Ee ere Journeymen, day. ................ 23.10 35.00 
Journeymen, ’ night i ancntnb alien 24.00 35.10 
Journeymen, day or night........ 38.00 46.00 
Journeymen, day. ............... 40. 00 50.00 
Journeymen, night ES Aes ce aabeues 40.00 51.00 
Journeymen, day. ..............-. 36. 00 42.(0 
Journeymen, night............. yt 29.00 45.C0 
Journeymen, day or night. ‘coal 30.00 36.00 
Journey men, ree , 36. 00 38.00 
Journeymen, night................ } 39.00 41.00 
Journeymen, day. ............-..- 33.00 37.00 
Journeymen, night...............- | 34.50 39.00 
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. MAY 15 AND AUG. 31. 1920—Concluded. 
Stereoty pers, newspapers—Concluded. 





j 


City and State. Class. 





IN Tn Beka ed cede ds cnauns ane | Journeymen, day................. 
Journeymen, night................ 
a Pee Journeymen, day................. 
Journeymen, night................ 
TIEN Til arolsditintss <on.nm<ateenin Sealabecdarl Journeymen, day............. ra 
Journeymen, night................ 
IIS MBE o iss wok eens onakeed Journeymen, day............. ree 
Journeymen, night................ 
IN, TEIN ols gia ak « ble noe cinns sac Journeymen, day ornight......... 





Se eee eee eee 
SS EE i Ope ote, oe Ba isis cobs 5 cuts | ROS 
Idaho Falls, [daho....-.....--- ba eh UG ght aN sv oa oe 
ER RG Se adD yo inxs Cae we dim cuiashcoecl’ TS be) YT 
No os n 5 o'na so odin cn wan galenmed CS Oa SD 
i aa. ss co «oe seman Laeger AiR cote SE Le a. doa o wince ores 
Marshall, Tex.....-......-. Pat apa avin se eee iris coe ke eC hae be ; é 
RS das oo sae snceecekoanniiecnes SRL ee rae tt teens 
CS EE eee ee | 2 SR aS ee eee 
I Bidets os 209scdncevocecopalnueee hash = +i ge he soma ool 
Rochester, N. Y........... voetndenpnannagel STS i a ee 
Spokane, ISING 6 os o:csasincnucierioamal | RE EF ae ol > ee “— 
SEIS b.ncinicibig's's 05.05 Atdwostune ne thedesd OEE eee. oe eee ae 
Bpebem, Mass... ........ 2.22. c oes cece Co 

| 2-color or perfecting ............... 

ESS. 8D ne 
Meetiktton, Maas. ...~.........----+.-...- | Ge Eadsesste............. 
Rl ie oo « «nee atiinwnmohnioaied (OSE ti ER: eS 
Framingham, Mass........ 2 hatin nad ealellh sh daniel ee Sea dcte Medi Seco cunc 
Idaho Falls, [daho................ GAY AED ST Cet 
Jackson, Mich. ...............---+--2--.)-++-- i AEE a el 


Lincoln, RRS Sg: poet bess kree rien sts. niens 

: I I sw hob bdncecvevecsseclessed RE BT eS ee 
ins < Sn cht ewes ereevesdinpeuul’ do..... Re Mies teks ca nee o 

i SEE ne eos" Oa SRS SS ee 

TS ee + Meader eee 3... 2.262. ...-.- eer 

| 25x Ser over........... ee 

Operators, 1 folding machine. -- -. -| 

Operators, 2 folding machines. --. 

TE EE on cas ode peoviwegwsihs Cylinder press.............. Riiatemd 


Sy A eee ho aed EMTs. de bavinke ve cks- aS oS 


A I Ae 





Electrotypers, book and job. 




















Press assistants and feeders, book and job. 


CHANGESIN UNION WAGE RATES IN PRINTING AND PUBLISHING TRADES BETW | 


Weekly rate. 


May 15, 1920. 


Aug. 31,1 
$24.00 2 
29.00 | 
33.00 | 
35.00 | 
26.00 | 54 
27.00 \ 
36.00 | 4. 
36.00 | } 
30.00 | 
$20 i) eZ 
(4) 2 
(4) 2() 
(*) 19 
(4) | ts 
20. 50 2? 
(4) | 15 
15. 00 i7 
23. 00 | 25 
23.00 | 2° 
23.00 | 25 
22. 23 | 24 
(4) lt 
30. 50 | 32 
31.50 | 33 
32. 50 34 
23. 00 30) 
(*) 28 
(4) 25 
(4) 22 
(*) 22 
(*) 29 
28.00 | 30. 
26. 50 | 28 
(*) 20 
26. 00 | 29 
30. 00 33 
31. 50 | 34 
33.00 | 36 
23.00 | 25. 0) 
' 
| 








Mino cnctcceasesss suas Molders and finishers.............. $35.00 | $ 

ee Sia wikis wcnecoeowe 30. 00 
I, BD rondo canon siadensty< ened Molders and finishers....-......... 37. 50 
Builders and casters............... 34. 00 
Blockers and finishers’ helpers. . . . 30. 50 
. Penner, Katte. see - 2.0 i. vi ek Seas I i ietieeeeehe ke asus cts acs 43. 00 
’ ES 42.00 
Des Moines, Iowa.............--.-.-.... Molders and finishers.............. 42. 50 
, ’ se p etiettensenesice aces cescces 38. 00 
Grand Rapids, Mich.................... Molders and finishers.............. 37.50 
Batterymen and builders.......... 30. 00 
SO ieee os ncibccnccdeveis Moldersand finishers.............. 33. 00 
“ B 8, ba , and casters. 28. 00 
Minneapolis, Mimn.............- eae Molders and finishers... ..........- 39. 00 
Beowark, N. J.....--.....--..---.-...... Batterymen and builders.......... 45. 98 

BOO SOE, Wea Win cin+.--- 2 b-- ee ccesene ie). vowwecnces 45. 98 | 

San Francisco, Calif.................... Electrotypersand jobstereotypers. 38.00 | 

SU ee re rere ore Moldersand finishers.............. 41.00 | 
 & ~ % ~ reGaieahals” Sara ee eee 39.00 





4 Not reported. 
[958] 
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Railroad Labor Board's Report on Wages of Railroad Employees, 1920. 


on class I carriers have been computed by the United States 
Railroad Labor Board, and published in a report of the Board 
recently issued." 

This report includes a table setting forth (1) the number of em- 
ployees in each class; (2) average daily and monthly wage rates in 
effect under private control (December, 1917), under the United 
States Railroad Administration (January, 1920), and under the 
recent decision * of the United States Railroad Labor Board (July, 
1920); (3) the increase per month for the periods mentioned; (4) 
the percentage increase, and (5) the approximate increase in pay 
rolls per year under rates established by the decisions of the board. 
Descriptive matter concerning methods of wage payment, rules 
governing overtime payment, and detailed data concerning the 
basis of computation are also included in the report. The table 
only is reproduced here. 

The figures are ‘‘ based upon the best information that is now avail- 
able,’’? cluding records of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Railroad Administration, but in some cases are estimates 
only. 

The basis of computation covers straight time only with the excep- 
tion of road train and engine service employees. The average total! 
earnings of road train and engine service employees include those of 
both regular and extra men and take into account all time lost, as 
well as all service rendered, for which compensation is received. 


Die. and monthly earnings of all classes of railroad employees 





1 United States Railroad Yabor Board. Average daily and monthly waze rates of railroad employees on 
class Learriers. Wage series, Report-No. 1, August, 1920, 12 p; 

2 Decision No. 2 ofthe United States Railroad Labor Board noted in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for 
September, 1920, pp. 100-103. 
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DAILY AND MONTHLY WAGE RATES OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES ON CLASS TI ¢\)p 
STATES RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION, AND AS UNDER DECIsIy 


Average daily rates. Increase per day. 


! 


Numt ; a | 
Number of Comparison with | |- « 










































































employees i U.S. : . . 
(reports ag U.S. December, 1917. | Rajir, 
of U.S. | road | Rai |——————__|_ Labor 
Class of employees. Railroad | De- | Ad- | road | Board 
Adminis- | ¢em- | minis-| Labor} U.S. — 
tration) | ber, | tra- |Board,| Railroad) Railroad)!" 
(estimated) 1917, | tion, | July | Admin-| Labor | }\!'? 
in part). Janu-| 20, |istration,| Board, |, .), 
ary, | 1920. |January,| July 20, | Ady - 
1930, 1920. | 1920. |ictrati. 
| | | 
Group I.—Supervisory forces. 
| 
Se ites ow kp eadaseadéd actin 3,913 | $5.81 | $8.06 | $9.15 $2.25 $3.34 $1 
Yardmasters’ assistants -................-- 3,222 | 5.40; 7.07] 8.16 1.67 | 2.76 | 1. 
Train dispatchers and directors............ 5,499 | 4.74 | 7.49) 8.49) 2.75 | 3.75 1.0 
Eien sca dclnwvidninestesidetiae 12,634 | 5.24] 7.56] 8.61| 2.32} 3.37) 1.05 
Group II.— Clerical and station forces. | 
Clerks (1 year or more experience).......-. 170,117 | 2.89} 4.21 | 5.25 1.32 2.36 1.04 
Clerks (less than 1 year’s experience)... ..- 56,706 | 2.89 | 4.21] 4.73 1.32 1.84 . 52 
Train and engine crew callers, train an- | 
nouncers, gatemen, and baggage and 
parcel-room employees. .............-.-- 11,756 | 1.95 | 3.05] 4.09 1.10 2.14 1.04 
Office boys, messengers, chore boys, and 
others under 18 years ofage filling similar 
I iis ii sche b2bbab tbs s on seiedétns< 10,015 | 1.41 | 2.57] 2.97 1.16 1.56 .40 
Janitors, elevator and telephone switch- 
board operators, watchmen, employees 
assorting way-bills, ete.................. 17,632 | 2.23} 3.33] 4.13 1.10 1.90 Si 
Freight handlers and truckers............. 76,415 | 2.23 | 3.33] 4.29 1.10 2.06 Q 
Sealers, sealers, and fruit and perishable 
EY b's Wits 5 0ncdbhpoesctcegne ES 4,702 | 2.23; 3.33] 4.37 1.10 2.14 1.04 
Stowers or stevedores, callers or loaders, 
locators or coopers. .................+..- 7,057 | 2.23 | 3.33] 4.45) 1.10] 2.22 i 9.12 
GIRS. cee abides ckkissievedadligs 354,400 | 2.50/ 3.87| 4.78| 1.28] 2.19 
Group III.— Meintenance of wayand un- 
skilled labor forces. | | 
Maintenance of way and section foremen. . 8,101 | 3.44} 5.33] 6.53 1.89 | 3.09 1. 20 
Sects Soremem.. ...............-ecccece. 40,610 | 2.53 | 3.94] 5.14 1.41) 2.61; 1.20 
Masons and bricklayers................... 1,175 | 3.25 | 4.75 | 5.95 150; 270; 1.20 
Masons’ and bricklayers’ helpers.......... 392 | 2.24; 3.44) 4.12 1.20 1.88 . 68 
PE diets bib ontiennsoseesbekebsinne 2, 561 | 3.47 | 4.93 | 6.13 1.46 | 2. 66 1. 20 
ere cle ss ad déccccesewasisn’ 30,194 | 3.22) 4.63 | 5.83 141; 2.61 1. 20 
Structural ironworkers...................- 631 | 3.58] 5.44] 6.64 1.86; 3.06 1. 20 
I iddbe bbaccdaccoscestceseccte 275,352 | 1.93 | 3.02] 3.70 1.09; 1.77 . 68 
Other unskilled laborers. .................. 108,977 | 2.24) 3.27] 3.95 1.03 1.71 68 
Foremen construction gang and work trains 1,913 | 3.09 | 4.50] 5.70 1.41 2. 61 1. 20 
Other employees, construction gang, and 28,760 | 2.06; 3.17) 3.85 1.11 1.79 68 
work trains. I° 
Crossing flagmen and gatemen............ 22,572 | 1.64) 2.65]; 3.33 1.01 | 1.69 68 
Draw-bridge operators................---- 1,610 | 1.95!/ 3.24} 3.92 1. 29 2. 07 68 
Engime-house Men. ............-ccccesees 62,777 | 2.18) 3.36) 4.16 1.18 | 1. 98 80 
DIM. «6 Siennsicchentosvcncescesiad CEU] S18) Soot £00 1.14) 1.91 77 
Group I V.—Shop employees. 
Gang and other foremen—Hourly......... 9,891 | 4.05) 5.97] 7.01 1.92 2. 96 | 1.04 
Monthly........ 16,558 | 4.97 | 8.73 | 9.77 3.76 4.80 | 1.04 
Machinists (journeymen)................ ~" 56,383 | 4.80) 5.78 | 6.82 - 98 2.02 | 1. 04 
Machinists (under 4 years’ experience) .... 8,246 | 3.33 | 4.60] 5.64 1.27 2.31 | 1.04 
Boiler makers (journeymen).............., 18,018 | 4.71 | 5.85] 6.89 1.14 2.18 | 1.04 
Boiler makers (under 4 years’ experience).' 3,148 | 3.46] 4.62] 5.66 | 1.16 2. 20 | 1.04 
Blacksmiths ee oy ge ASSP Pee 9,957 | 4.95 | 5.88] 6.92 | -93 1.97 | 1.04 
' Blacksmiths (under 4 years’ experience) . . 824 | 3.63} 4.64] 5.68 1.01 2.05 | 1.04 
Sheet-metal workers (journeymen)........ 11,165 | 4.40) 5.77] 6.81) 1.37 2.41 | 1, 04 
Ee oc workers (under 4 years’ ex- | 1,462 | 3.19 | 4.67] 5.71 | 1.48 2. 52 | 1.04 
perience). 














1 See pages 6 to 12, inclusive, of the U. S. Railroad Labor Board Report No. 1 for details concernins 
—- for certain groups and services and for a full description of the manner in which the computation 
are made. 
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com-_ | rates adopted 
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Admin- | Labor iT < Labor Board. 
istration,, Board, : 

oe Railroad | 
January,| July, i 
1990. ’| 1990 Admin- 


* istration. 


| a os 
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| 
58.4 | 78. 7 12.8 | $1,436, 853.60 
5.5 | 66.8 14.7| 1,183,118. 40 
57.8 75.5 .2| 1,750,001. 76 


































54.9 | 74.3 12.5 4, 369, 973. 76 
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63. 


24.7 54, 138,034.08 
12.3 9 ' 023, 058. 72 


“Not 
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3, 741, 229. 44 


1, 231, 845.00 


3.316, 313.00 
22, 447,670. 40 


1, 496, 364. 48 








2,416, 573.04 
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49.1 84.5 23.5 | 97,811,088. 16 
54.8 89.8 22.5 | 2,974,687. 20 
55.9 103.3 30.5 14,911, 992. 00 
46.2 83.1 25.3 431, 460. 00 
53.6 83.9 19.8 81,567. 36 
42.0 76.6 24.4 940, 399. 20 
44.0 81.1 25.9 | 11,087,236. 80 
52.1 85. 4 22.1 231, 703. 20 
56.7 91.9 22.5 | 57,295, 244. 16 
46.1 76.4 20.8 | 22° 675,934. 16 
45.5 84.3 26.7 702, 453. 60 
53.8 86.8 21.5 | 5,984,380. 80 








61.5 | 102. 25.7 | 4,696,781. 76 
66.1 | 100.9 21.0 335, 008. 80 
54.1} 90.8 23.8 | 15,367,809. 60 






































3.1 | 137,716,658. 6 






47.4 | 73.1 17.4 3,147,711. 84 
75.8 | 96.7 11.9 5, 269, 417. 92 
20. 5 | 42.2 18.0 | 17,943,325. 92 
38. 2 69. 4 22.6 2’ 624, 207.04 
24.2 46.3 17.8 5, 734,048. 32 
33.1 | 63.1 22.5 1,001, 819. 52 
18.9 39. 8 17.7 3, 168, 715. 68 
27.8 56.5 22. 4 262, 229. 76 
31.1 54.8 18.0 3,553, 149. 60 
46.2 79.0 22.3 465, 266. 88 
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| Average daily rates. | Increase per day. 
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of U. 8. road Rail | aor 
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ary, | 1920. |January,| July 20, oo ah 
| 1920. 1920.) 1920. ° |, 40 
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Group I V.—Shop employecs—Concld. 

Electrical workers (journeymen) 12, 973 

Electrical workers (under 4 years’ experi- 4,030 | 

ence. 
Carmen 147, 782 

Carmen (under 4 years’ experience) 12, 603 | 
Molders (journey men) 1, 287 


Molders (under 4 years’ experience) 190 
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Total mechanics and foremen 314, 517 
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Levermen-nontelegraphers 

Telegrapher-clerks 
Agent-telegraphers........................ 
Station agent-nontelegraphers. ..........-.| 
Station agents (small nontelegraph station) | 
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Group VI.—Enginc service employces. 


Passenger engineers and motermen 
Passenger firemen and helpers..........-- 
Freight engineers and motormes "irish 
Freight engineers and motormen—Local. . 
Freight firemen and helpers—Through. . 

t firemen and helpers—Local....... 
Yard engineers and motormen. 
Yard firemen and helpers 
I ek. ddieetacnauhimwSes cs cet cide 
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Group VII.— Train service employees. 


Passenger conductors | —- 10, 301 | 

ane baggagemen 5, 401 
Passenger flagmen and brakemen....-.-.-- 14, 859 

Freight conductors—Through 15, 982 

Freight conductors—Local.. 

oo cee me flagmen— Through. 

men and flagmen— Local 

foremen 
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Ralived | 

Decem- fr Adminis-| 

her, 1917.| tration, 
| January, 
| 1920. 


$105.94 | $145.65 
82.11! 115.46 








91. 35 138. 74 
68. 29 109. 75 
124. 40 146. 88 
80. 28 116. 69 





142. 60 











a 





72. 70 100. 9S 


79. 34 103. 63 
46. 97 70. 38 


91. 80 










70. 89 






.20; 119.14 





| 119.56; 159.88 


| 74.48 | 118.44 
| $0.56 | 132.24 
| 76.00} 109.44 


(\verage monthly rate. 


| 





59.92 106.08 | 


; 61.20} 111.99 
i 63.75 | 117.50 
; 71.65 119.14 | 


71.65 | 119.14 = 


253.13 | 


U.S 


». 


Railroad 


Labor 
Board, 
July 20, 

1920. 


$172.17 
141. 98 


165. 26 
136. 27 
173. 40 
143. 21 


127. 50 
130. 15 
96. 90 
2. 00 





135.15 
139.54 
126. 48 
132.39 
137.90 
139.54 
12. 34 


‘ 288. 82 
112. 83 184. 26 219.45 
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month 


h tT. 8. 
Railroad 
Labor 
Board, 
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pared 


Railroad Railroad with 


| Admin- 


istration, 
January, 
1920. 


47.39 
41. 46 
22. 48 
35. 41 


43.86 


; 
44.94 | 
16.16 | 
50. 79 | 
53.75 
47.49 

17.49 | 
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67.20 
1.43 | 


56. 96 
60.89 | 


L a 


Ss. 


Boar 
Board, | Raiiroad 
1920, *| Admin- 
listration 
$66. 23 $26. 52 
59. 87 26. 52 
73.91 26. 52 
67.98 2. 52 
19. 0O 26. 52 
62. 93 26. 52 


HA. Pn 2b. 52 
50. 81 26. 52 
49. 93 26. 52 


64. 26 1). 40 
65.34 | 20. 40 
66.56 20.40 
71.19 | 20. 40 
74.15 20. 40 
67.89 HM) 40 
57. ¢ 


9 10. 20 


102. 89 5. 69 
106. 62 9.19 


80.61 4). 29 
84.23 40.27 
95.45 43.77 
77.22 43.78 





94.55 38. 44 
89.32 15.36 
85. 68 41.16 
73 61 1 63 
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24.6 | 28, 

1.4 10, 409, 031.36 
29.4 24,034, 147.20 
26.0 | 2,289, 126.36 
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7,030, 143. 68 
4,010, 778. 72 


100, 091 


6 | 2,164,668. 48 
4,039, 102. 08 
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944,201. 60 


428, 660. 80 


5, 289, 258. 00 
5 096, 075.04 
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,571,534. 68 
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307, 621.04 


89,912,410. 44 
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409, 574.88 
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940, 276, 80 
R37, 066. 40 
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4189, 600. 00 
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Average daily rates. Increase per day 
| 





Number of 


Ce a is rj Yr @ 
employees wv. mparison with; {7 . 


(re ports aor U.S, | December, 1917. | Railroad 
of | | road Rail- —_—__—_— ao Labor 
Class of employees, Railroad | De- | Ad- road Board, 





Adminis- | cem- | minis- a U.S U. Seed 
tration ) to tra- Jaty | Railroad Railroad Pritt 
a 1917. | tion, ~ | Admin-|} Labor | 77"\c' 
in pa Janu- 9 \istration,| Board, i 
ary, a ‘January,| July 20, nee 

i920. | *™*™* | 1920." "| 1920, ” |. Admin- 
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Stationary engineers, firemen, etc. 


Stationary engineers (steam) 

Stationary firemen (steam) 

Boiler-room water tenders................-. 
Engine-roon. oilers. 

Coal passers, boiler-room.......-..---.---. 


Total 

















Signal department employees. 


Signal foremen—Signal inspectors... ....-. 

Assistant foremen 

Leading maintainers—Gang foremen and | 
leading signalmen 

Signalmen—Signal maintainers............ 

Assistant signalmen—dAssistant signal | 
maintainers..... 2 a RE Re IS BR 

Helpers 








Marine department employees. 


Masters or captains 535 | 5.97 7.12 
Mates or first officers 262 3.13 | 4.74 
Pilots $ 37s 4.79 | 6.00 





?ecapitulation. 


Group _I.—Supervisory forces. antaie’ 
Group If.—Clerical and station forces ... 
Group III.—Maintenance of way and un- | 
skilled ee 

Group IV.—Shop employees.............. 
Group V.—Telegraphers, etc............. 
Group VI. —Engine-service em oyees... .| 
Group VII. —Train-service employees 
Stationary engineers and firemen 

Signal department employees.............. 
Marine department emplo- ee 


Grand ek Mi acide 1, 828, 772 
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84. 15 
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95. 00 | 
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153. 00 | 


153. 00 | 


136. 13 
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65. 93 
50.49 
65. 93 
59. 49 





62. 22 


76. 97 | 





56. 61 | 
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Admin- 
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January, 
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130. 27 





50 
40 
38 


215. 47 
|} 151.56 


| 194 38 








230. 
98. 53 
84. 08 


128. 64 
115. 87 
180. 98 
160. 07 


21 | 


97. 00 | 


130. 27 
166. 01 


36. 88 
42.10 
33. 33 


71. 62 
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$477,360. 00 
1, 272, 960. 00 
244,890.00 
318, 240. 00 
122, 400. 00 


2,4 


_- 


I. @ 


60. 00 


159, 120. 00 
159, 120. 00 


636, 480. 00 
2, 386, 800. 00 


636, 480. 00 
612, 000 


4, 590, 000. 00 


135, 987. 40 
85, 391. 04 
13, 320. 00 


284, 698. 44 


4, 369, 973. 76 
97, 811, O88. 
137, 716, 658. 64 
142, 945, 378. 56 
18, 518, 140. SO 
62, 141, 945. 76 
89, 912, 410. 44 

2, 435, 760. 00 

2, 044, O80. 00 
284, 698. 44 
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Report on Hours and Pay of Firemen in Great Britain. 


HE committee appointed in December, 1919, by the British 

Home Department to inquire into the hours, pay, and condi- 

tions of service of firemen in professional fire brigades in Great 
Britain, issued its report under date of May 15, 1920, a copy of which 
has only recently reached the Bureau. The committee held 15 
meetings and examined 46 witnesses. It went carefully into the 
matter of hours of duty, rates of pay, allowances, leaves of absence 
and superannuation. As to hours of duty the continuous system 
was found to be general, the firemen being subject to call at any timc 
during the 24 hours. There seems to be no general demand for » 
change, and the committee suggests that this plan is the most efficient 
and economical. However, it recommends that where any change is 
desired local authorities should consider the adoption of tho 
‘“stand-by’’ system under which a man would be on duty for 8 hour: 
in his quarters for 8 hours and available for fires if required, ani 
absolutely free for the remaining 8 hours. 

As to rates of pay, the committee is of the opinion that a standard 
rate should be applied to all professional firemen and that the standard 
scale of pay should commence at 70s. ($17.03, par) -weekly and ris« 
by annual increments of 2s. (48.7 cents, par) to 90s. ($21.90, pai 
additional increments, making the maximum pay 92s. 6d. ($22.5! 
par) or 95s. ($23.11, par), being granted on conditions similar to thos. 
under which they may be granted to police constables. This standar 
should include any allowances at present paid for turning out whe 
not on duty or for actual attendance at fires. The standard scale 
of pay for subofficers should be 95s. ($23.11, par) weekly, rising |) 
annual increments of 2s. 6d. (60.8 cents, par) to 100s. ($24.33, pa: 
weekly. As to the pay of other officers the report recommends: 

Station officers—In the London fite brigade the officer holding this rank is on 
scale of salary commencing at £300 [$1,459.95, par] and rising to £350 [$1,703.28, pai 
but we are of opinion that the duties of a station officer in the London fire brigade ar 
more responsible than those of an officer holding a similar position in provincia! 
brigades, and even in the latter brigades the duties vary according to the number o 
men and appliances at the station. We therefore recommend that where a station 
officer is in charge of a small station having less than 10 whole-time firemen the scale 
of pay should be £5 [$24.33, par] weekly, rising by annual increment of 2s. 6d. |')! 
cents, par] to £5 12s. 6d. [$27.37, par]. In the case of station officers in charge oi « 
larger station having over 10 men we recommend that the scale of pay should he 
£5 10s. ($26.77, par] weekly, rising by annual increments of 2s. 6d. [61 cents, par} to 
£6 [$29.20, par]. 

istrict officers.—We recommend that district officers should be divided into three 
grades, and their scales of pay framed on the following lines: 

(1) An officer having chang of a district containing one station should be on a 
scale of salary commencing at £300 [$1,459.95, par], rising by four annual increment 
of £10 [$48.67, par] to £340 ($1,654.61, par]. 

(2) An officer having charge of a district containing two stations, or an officer having 
charge of a headquarters station, should be on a scale of salary commencing at £51') 

$1,508.62, par], rising by four annual increments of £12 10s. [$60.83, par] to £500 
$1,751.94, La! : 

(3) An officer having charge of a district containing three or more stations should !)c 
on a scale of salary commencing at £340 [$1,654.61, par], rising by four annual incre- 
ments of £15 [$75, par] to £400 [$1,946.60, par]. 

Pay of chief officers—The committee makes the following recom- 
mendation as to the pay of chief officers whose entire time is devoted 
to the work: 
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RECOMMENDED PAY FOR CHIEF OFFICERS OF FIRE BRIGADES IN GREAT BRITAIN, 








[£1 at par = $4.8665.] 





Strength of 


Population. Ratable value brigade in- Second Third 
: cluding re- Chie! officer officer 
tained men. office - (where (where 

. ™ rank rank 
exists). exists ). 


Under 50,000 ........ Ui Gece. ...---.......5 MOB... ......- £300-375 SI 

50,000 to 100,000... .. | 300,000 to 400,000...........) 15-20........ 350-425 £310-330 

100,009 to 200,000 .....| 400,900 to 600,000. .......- 25-30. .... ; 100-475 S| | eae 
900,900 to 300,000... .| 800,000 to 1,000,000... . ... ee 150-550 340-370 £310-320 
200,000 to 500,000... ..| 1,500,000 to 3,000,000... . . - ee ae 500-650 375-415 315-345 
500,000 to 700,000 . ....| 3,500,000 to 4,500,000... ot 600-800 110-470 50-280 
Over 700,000 ......... | Over 4500000. ............ 100 and above. 750-1, 000 150-530 15-415 





Recommendations. 


ASIDE from those already indicated, the committee makes the fol- 
. lowing recommendations: 


Skilled tradesmen below the rank of station officer employed at their trades while 
they are standing by should receive a nonpensionable allowance of not more than 
2s. 6d. (61 cents, par) for the week during which they are so employed. 

Uniform and fire boots should be provided free for all ranks, and as far as possible a 
standard uniform should be adopted for the fire service. 

Free quarters should be provided for all ranks, or nonpensionable allowance given 
in lieu. 

An officer in charge of a station should be provided with separate telephone facilities 
to his quarters. 

Free use of light should be allowed in quarters. 

That one day’s leave should be granted during each week, one hal!-day on alternate 
Sundays, and a period of six hours’ leave between the weekly leave days. 

The practice of granting short leave for special purposes should be continued 

That the annual leave for firemen should be 14 days, station officers and suboflicers 
18 days, district officers and officers below the rank of chief officer 21 days, and for chief 
officers such leave as may be mutually arranged. These periods of leave to be 
inclusive of all weekly leave falling due within those periods. 

That full pay should be granted while absent from duty through sickness for a period 
of at least three months. 

That arrangements should be made in all brigades for various ranks to receive free 
medical attendance while sick. 

That benefits of siiperannuation should be available for all professional firemen. 

That all ranks should be entitled to a pension on retirement with medical certificate 
after 10 completed years’ approved service. 

That special pensions in cases of disablement should be granted on lines similar to 
those recommended for the police. 

That pensions should be granted to widows and allowances to the children of all 
firemen whose deaths are caused by nonaccidental injuries received in the execution 
of their duty. 

Thatall ranks up to and inclusive of station officers should be compulsorily retired at 
the age of 55, subject to any man being allowed to complete the necessary number of 
years’ service to entitle him to retire on full pension. The maximum age for compul- 
sory retirement of the higher ranks should be 65. 

at firemen transferring from one brigade to another with the approval! of the local 
authority should preserve their pension rights. 

That wherever possible disabled service men or disabled firemen should be employed 
in watch-room duty. 

That in the provinces theaters and music halls should employ their own firemen. 
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Wages in British Building Trades in Specified Years, 1252 to 1920.’ 


HE contention that the present high rates of wages can not 
. continue prompted an English statistician to trace the history 
of increase and decrease of wages in his country to learn if past 
experience gave ground for anticipating a decline. After a prelimi 
nary survey of official records he found that a continuous record of 
accounts relating to work on buildings in London for more than sevei 
centuries is still extant. The building of Westminster Abbey, West- 
minster Palace, the Tower of London, Hampton Court, Whitehall, 
Buckingham Palace, and the repairs thereto provided examples of 
building work paid for by the royal purse, the records of which exist 
to the present day. These documents are all preserved at the public 
record office, among the “‘ Various accounts” of the exchequer, the 
“Declared accounts” of the audit office, and the records of the office 
of works. For the last century information contained in printed re- 
ports on the subject was used. 

The earlier records seldom set out the wages per day but account in 
bulk for a stated number of days for so much money. In such cases 
the average pay per day is presented for the purpose of comparison, 
while for recent wages, where hourly rates are given in the reports, a 
10-hour day has been used for a uniform comparison. 

The wages of foremen and of helvers have been omitted, the former 
have been paid about 25 per cent more than the regular journeymen 
and the latter are reported to have usually received from 10 to 20 per 
cent more than common laborers. 


The infrequent and slight decreases appearing at any point in 
this statement give no ground for anticipating a return in any degree 
to prewar rates of wage, although the extraordinary increases of the 
war years have no parallel in any other period. The nearest Romero! 


appears in the sixteenth century, when very extensive building 
operations were carried on, the results of which are still in evidence, 
following the general prosperity of the reign of Henry VII. 

During the periods of internal crises, such as the Wars of the 
Roses, 1455-1471, the Cromwellian wars of 1641-1660; or the fire 
of London and the great plague, 1665-6, no perceptible rise occurred, 
but the American War, 1775, and the Napoleonic wars, 1792-1815, 
are contemporaneous with a period of general increase. 

The compiler of this information claims that the lesson taught by 
his investigation is that wages, when they have once risen, never fall. 

To make this study complete it should be accompanied by state- 
ments as to the purchasing power of the wages noted in each period, 
but while reliable reports for later times are available it would be 
difficult to obtain more than the barest outline for earlier times 
and then the figures would be of dubious accuracy. 





on bay article is based on a letter from William Hardy, which appeared in the Times (London), August 
, . 
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DAILY RATES O¥ WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADES IN GREAT BRITAIN IN SPECIFIED 
YEARS, 1252 TO 1920. 


Carpenters, 
masons, brick- Plumbers. Plasterers. Laborers. 
layers, joiners. 
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! Rough carpenters received 10d. 

2 Some bricklayers received 3s. 4d. 

3 Bricklayers wage raised to 3s. 4d.—3s. 8d. in July, 1796, 
4 Laborers wage raised to 2s, 3d. in July, 1796. 

5 Bricklayers only. 

6 Wages increased between January and July, 1801. 

7 Masons only received 5s. 
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Wages of Dock and Marine Workers on Works Controlled by Railroads 


in Great Britain. 


HE American consul at London reports that an agreement has 
been entered into fixing the wages of dock and marine workers 
engaged on works controlled by the various railroad com- 

anies in Great Britain. The workers have been divided into sections 
for the purposes of the award and the new rates of pay are to be 
retroactive to July 1, 1920. In the following table the first column 
gives the new weekly minimum, which is to remain in effect so long 
as the cost of living remains at 150 per cent above the prewar cos! 
of living, and the second column gives the standard below which 
wages will not be allowed to fall. 


WEEKLY WAGES OF DOCK AND MARINE WORKERS ON WORKS CONTROLLED BY 
RAILROAD COMPANIES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


[1 shilling at par=24.3 cents.] 





Minimum | Standard 
: wage wage or 
O ¢ ‘ 
—— under the | absolute 
agreement. | minimum. 





Shillings. | Shillings. 

75 50 
54 
59 
59 


Porters, laborers, etc. .- 
Sheeters, chainmen, ete - - -- 

Crane drivers, hydraulic men, etc. . .- 
Watermen, etc 

Dock gatemen, ete 59 
Checkers, storekeepers, etc 59 
Timber cheekers, ete (go S EE Teg a 624 
Leading dock gateman 624 | 

















It is stated these wages are subject to fluctuating circumstances in 
accordance with the rise or fall in the cost of living, an increase or 
decrease of 1s. (24.3 cents, par) being made for each five points 
that the cost of living, as determined by the Board of Trade, rises or 
falls, respectively. e agreement also includes a flat rate payment 
to certain workers for overtime, night duty, etc., to cover the period 
to June, 1920, the retroactive payment to be made within three 
weeks of the date of the agreement. Conditions are also agreed upon 
for piecework and for setting up of machinery for the purpose of 
settling disputes. The agreement is dated August 4, 1920. 


Rates of Wages in Certain Occupations in South Africa. 


in five of the principal cities of South Africa, on December 3! 

of specified years, is reprinted from the Quarterly Abstract of 
Union Statistics, July, 1920 (pp. 13, 14), published by the Office o! 
Census and Statistics of the Union of South Africa, Pretoria. 


Si following table, showing rates of wages in certain occupations 
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Wage Increases Granted Danish Govemment Employees. 


HE Danish wage law of September 12, 1919, covering the pay «| 
Government employees, provides that extra pay shall } 
allowed to civil employees in proportion to the statistical! 

established price level. To carry out the purpose of this act, in vie, 
of the recent advance in cost of living as determined by the statistic 
department,” the Minister of Finance has fixed the annual allowanc:- 
at 1,134 kroner ($303.91, par) and 750 kroner ($201, par) for marric:| 
and unmarried employees, respectively, for the period October, 192) 
to March, 1921. ‘The extra expenditure involved for the State, it | 
added, amounts to about 10,000,000 kroner ($2,680,000, par 
Similar increases will be granted to municipal functionaries. 

Other employees, it is stated, will automatically receive an increas 
of 13 6re (3.5 cents, par) per hour, in conformity with the agreeme: 
reached in April last between the employers’ association and the fe« 
eration of trade-unions. 

According to the statistical department the hourly wages of ind» 
trial workers averaged 179.8 6re (48.2 cents, par) during the Janua 
quarter of this year. 


————s oo 


Miners’ Wages in Germany in the First Quarter of 1920.* 


HE Deutscher Reichsanzeiger, the official gazette of the Germ: 
Government, published in an August issue statistics of miner 
wages in Germany during the first quarter of 1920. If the 

statistics are compared with those for the first quarter of 1919 | 
becomes evident, on the one hand, that miners’ wages have expc- 
rienced a phenomenal increase and, on the other hand, that this ri 
in wages must have considerably increased the costs of productio: 
In the following table are shown the average wages per shift for th 
first quarter of 1919 and 1920 of miners proper (Hauer) and of th) 
entire working force of mines in the most important coal-minin: 
districts of Germany. 


AVERAGE NET WAGES‘ PER SHIFT OF MINERS IN GERMANY, BY MINING DISTRICT- 
FIRST QUARTER 1919 AND 1920. 


{1 mark at par=23.8 cents. ] 














| Miners proper. Entire working force. 





| 








a. First | First | por cont | _ First | First | por co; 
quarter, | quarter, inerease auvarter, | quarter, inerea 
1919. 1920. end 1919. 1920. 5; 
| | 
Marks. Marks. Marks. Marks. 
ES ne ee 3 eee 18. 05 39.38 | 118.17 14. 61 31. 92 118. 4 
Se eed ccna as can cwiderdac sin 17.24 31. 64 | &3. 53 12. 25 24.12 96. 
ES Pee AIR 11. 46 30.70 167.89 9.99 27.93 179. 
| 








1 Data supplied by the Department of State, 
2 See report on pp. 70 and 71 of thisissue of the 


3 Rheinisch-Westfilische Zeitung. Essen, Aug. 6, 1920. 
4 After deduction of working materials and insurance contributions. 
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transmitted hy the American minister at Copenhag: 
EVIEW. 
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According to the preceding table, wages in the district of Dortmund 
(Ruhr district) have increased 118 per cent in the case of both miners 
proper and the entire working force. In Upper Silesia the increase 
amounted to 834 and 97 per cent, nicl he In Lower Silesia the 
wage increase was relatively greater than in the Ruhr district and 
Upper Silesia, the wages of miners proper having been increased by 
168 per cent and those of the entire weekdng force by 180 per cent. 

A gratifying increase in the number of workers employed is also 
reported. Compared with the first quarter of 1919, the number of 
workers in hard coal mines has increased during the first quarter of 
1920 by 77,696. This increase was distributed among the various 
districts as follows: Dortmund, 52,405; Aix-la-Chapelle, 243; Left 
Lower Rhine, 2,243; Upper Silesia, 18,867; and Lower Silesia, 3,938. 





Wages and Labor Developments in Japan. 
Mo A. E. BRYAN, Canadian Government trade commissioner 


to Japan, in an address delivered before the annual general 

meeting of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association held at 
Vancouver in June, 1920, stated that Japan is finding that it pays to 
use labor-saving machinery owing to the large advances in wages 
during the last two or three years.'. Mr. Bryan cites the following 
wage rates: 


A hired man on a farm now gets 2.50 yen to 3. yen [$1.25 to $1.50, par] per day. A 
man who can drive a horse receives 5 yen [$2.49, par] per day in Hokkaido. The 
coolies working on the docks now receive 4 yen to 5 yen [$1.99 to $2.49, par] per day. 
\ woman on a farm in Hokkaido now gets 1 yen to 2.50 yen [$0.50 to $1.25, par] per 
day. It costs the farmer 2.50 yen [$1.25, par] per day ior the upkeep of his horse. 
\e find, therefore, that the people are beginning to use gasoline tractors, motor trucks, 
American agricultural implements, and many labor-saving machines in the factories. 

While wages have advanced some 85 per cent on prewar figures, it is of interest to 
note that the prices of commodities in Japan in March this year, according to the index 
number issued by the Bank of Japan, had increased 237 per cent since 1914. Wages 
must therefore continue to advance, the tendency being for wages always to follow a 
rise in the cost of living. 


Mr. Brvan also reports that 
) I 


Trade-unions are beginning to make themselves felt, although unions as we know 
them are not legal in Japan. But, nevertheless, workmen have begun to cooperate 
against employers and have during the past few months made themselves keenly felt. 
Just lately a strike at the Yawata Steel Co., which is owned by the Government, 
threw 30,000 men out of work, while numerous other strikes have taken place in and 
around Tokyo and Osaka. In nearly every case the men wanted an increase of from 
50 to 100 per cent in wages and shorter hours 





1Industrial Canada, Toronto, September, 1920, p. 146. 
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MINIMUM WAGE. 





Wages of Women Employed as Cleaners, Maids, and Elevator Operators 
in Buildings and Theaters in the District of Columbia. 


‘ By Ciara E. Mortenson, Secretary, Minrwuum Wace Boarp, District 0 
COLUMBIA. 


Introduction. 


SURVEY of the wages paid to women employed as cleaners 
A maids, and elevator operators in office buildings, banks. 
theaters, and similar institutions and as car cleaners for rai! 
transportation companies in the District of Columbia was made in 
April and May, 1920. Agents of the minimum wage board visited 
and secured transcripts of pay rolls from 37 establishments, 2” 
office buildings and banks, 7 theaters, and 3 institutions such as 
art galleries and memorial buildings, and 5 rail transportation com- 
panies. Pay-roll data were collected for a total of 604 women. Of 
these, 247 were employed as car cleaners by the rail transportation 
companies. Only two of these car cleaners received less than $1s 
a week; the majority, 83 per cent, were rated at $21.60 a week. 
Taking as a standard the wages set by previous conferences, these 
women were receiving more than a living wage. Hence for the 
purposes of this study they need not be considered further. 

The body of this report is therefore limited to an analysis of the 
wages of 357 women, 310 of whom were employed in office build- 
ings, banks, and similar buildings, 261 as cleaners, 30 as elevator 
operators, 10 as forewomen or head cleaners, and 9 as daytime 
maids or attendants, and 47 of whom were employed in theaters, 
9 as maids and 38 as cleaners. 


Summary. 


AY-ROLL data showed that of these 357 women, over one- 
fourth were paid less than $7 per week, one-half less than $9 per 
week, and nine-tenths less than $12 per week. In connection 

with these wage rates it should, however, be noted at the outset that 
the great majority of these women did not work thefull number of hours 
common to women in other occupations. Approximately one-third 
of them worked less than 24 hours per week, one-half less than 34) 
hours per week, and only one-fifth 42 hours or over. Obviously the 
short workday accounts in a measure for the low wages paid. But 
even when calculated on an hourly basis the rates are still low. 
Over one-fourth of the women concerned received less than 25 cents 
per hour—some being paid as little as 17 cents—and_ two-third- 
received less than 35 cents per hour. 
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Hours of Work. 


BEFORE entering upon a more detailed discussion of the wages of 

women employed in the occupations under consideration it 
should be noted that there are two peculiar conditions of work affect- 
ing most of these women which have a material bearing upon the 
wage question: First, the hours at which the work is performed, 
and second, the length of the working day. 

1. Time of beginning work.—The first condition affects cleaners 
in office buildings, banks, art galleries, and similar places. Cleaning 
in these buildings must be done either before or after office hours, 
or, in the case of galleries, etc., at times when the building is not 
open to the public. In the District there were three distinct periods 
at which the work was done—early morning, late afternoon, and 
early evening and the middle of the night. Data on the time of 
beginning work was secured for 231 of the 261 women in this occupa- 
tion. Of these 231 women, 46, or 20 per cent, were found to work 
in the early morning, beginning at from 5.30 to 6.45 a. m.; 89, or 
38.5 per cent, to work in the late afternoon and early evening, begin- 
ning at from 5 to 5.30 p.m.; and 92, or 39.8 per cent., to work in the 
middle of the night. Your women worked either in the morning or 
in the evening. 

2. Length of the working day.—With the exception of elevator 
operators and maids in office buildings, all the women in this study 
were employed for less than eight hours a day. The number of 
hours worked varied from establishment to establishment and 
ranged from two and one-half to seven and one-half hours per day. 
The following table shows the number and per cent of women working 
each classified number of hours per week, by occupation: 
raBLE 1.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WOMEN EMPLOYED IN BUILDINGS AND 

fHEATERS WORKING EACH CLASSIFIED NUMBER OF HOURS PER WFEK, BY 

OCCUPATION. 

Number. 


Women whose hours of work per week were— 














~ « i 9 ae 7 
Occupation. 'Under| 18to | 24to | 30to | 36to | , 42 rotal. 
18 24 | 30 36 12 a 
hours. hours. | hours. | hours. | hours. over. 
as I ae ae Tae Pe =e on | 
| 
ain cs dbaenatndgeesvicoceses 20 | 76 
Ruilding head cleaners.......-.-..--...------ liSeeesa Pissdiscs ; _ 
Building maids. .........-.-.-..-+---+++0-+-20+/--+000e- Re, FEES, Cae Sees 
Building elevator operators...................|...---.- ee ee eee ore 
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Per cent. 
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It may be seen from this table that 123, or 34.5 per cent, of these 
women worked less than 24 hours a week; 179, or 50.2 per cent, less 
than 36 hours per week; and only 72, or 20.1 per cent worked approxi- 
mately full time. It should be noted, however, that in most of the 
office buildings the statement obtained as to the number of hour: 
worked was merely a rough estimate. In these buildings the cleaners 
did not work according to any regular schedule of hours. Eac}, 
cleaner had a definite number of rooms or halls to clean. The hou: 
of beginning work was usually fixed, but the women could leay 
whenever they finished their allotted task. In buildings where 
this system was in effect the superintendents could do little more tha: 
approximate the number of hours of employment. 


Analysis of the Wage Situation. 


Fok the purposes of wage analysis, similar conditions of wor! 
and of payment make it possible to group by occupations al! 
women employed in office buildings, banks, art galleries, and simi! ::: 
institutions. Theater employees worked under slightly differen 
conditions from the women employed at the same occupations in the 
building group; therefore they will be considered separately. 

A large proportion of the women included in this study were paid 
on a monthly basis. To facilitate comparison with wage rates 
in other industries and with cost of living figures, these month|\ 
rates have been reduced to weekly rates by multiplying by 12 and 
dividing by 52. Hourly rates were obtained by dividing the week!y 
wage by the number of hours worked. The following table gives 
the weekly wage rates, by occupations, for the 357 women for whom 
wage data were obtained: 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WOMEN EMPLOYED IN BUILDINGS AND THE. 
TERS RECEIVING EACH CLASSIFIED WEEKLY RATE, BY OCCUPATION. 
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These figures show that 103, or 28.8 per cent of the total number of 
women employed received a wage of less than $7 a week; 183, or 
51.2 per cent, less than $9 a week; 318, or 89 per cent, less than $12 
a week; and only 17, or 4.8 per cent, were paid over $14 a week. 

These low weekly wage rates may be accounted for in part by the 
short work day prevailing in the occupations we are considering 
(Table 1). A table showing hourly rates of pay would in a measure 
give a fairer picture of the actual wage situation, but from the data 
obtained it is impossible to determine the hourly rates with any 
high degree of accuracy. As has been said before, few of the superin- 
tendents of office buildings kept a record of the number of hours 
worked for the wage paid. When asked for information on hours 
of work of part-time employees they would make a rough estimate. 
It is evident that when the hourly rate is computed from the weekly 
rate on the basis of the number of hours worked that a slightly 
erroneous estimate as to the number of working hours per day leads 
to an appreciable difference in the calculated hourly wage rate. 
Moreover, from the data obtained it seems that the tendency of 
some of the superintendents was to underestimate the number of 
hours worked, and where this was done the hourly rates would ap- 
pear to be somewhat higher than they actually were. This point 
should be borne in mind when considering the hourly rates as given 
in the following table: 


Tarte 3.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WOMEN EMPLOYED IN BUILDINGS AND 
THEATERS RECEIVING EACH CLASSIFIED HOURLY RATE, BY OCCUPATION 
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These figures on hourly rates show that 100, or 28 per cent, of the 
women were paid less than 25 cents per hour; 232, or 65 per cent, 
less than 35 cents per hour; and only 24, or 6.7 per cent, received 
over 40 cents per hour. | 

Although, with the exception of head office cleaners, the wage 
rates, both weekly and hourly, were below standard for all occupa- 
tions, the conditions of work and pay varied with the occupation. 
The building cleaners, ail things being taken into consideration 
undesirability of the hours of work, part-time employment, and low 
wages—were the lowest in the scale. The figures given in Tables 2 
and 3 show that of the 261 women employed as building cleaners, 101, 
or 38.7 per cent, received less than $7 per week; 198, or 75.9 per cent 
less than $10 per week; and 258, or 98.9 per cent, less than $12 per 
week. Estimated on an hourly basis, 75, or 28.7 per cent of these 
women were paid less than 25 cents per hour; 100, or 38.3 per cent, 
less than 30 cents per hour; 181, or 69.3 per cent, less than 35 cents 
per hour, and 254, or 97.3 per cent, less than 40 cents per hour. 
When it is remembered that 40 per cent of the cleaners began work 
at 11 p. m., or midnight, the wages paid seem even more inadequate. 

Forewomen or head cleaners were paid at rates considerably higher 
than were cleaners as such. Of the 10 for whom wage data were 
secured, 1 was paid less than $10 a week, 4 less than $12 a week, and 
only 1 was cut as much as $15 a week. The estimated hourly rates 
for these women show that 6 were rated at 50 cents or more per hour 
and none at less than 35 cents per hour. 

The conditions of work of theater cleaners differed from that of 
the building cleaners in that the work was performed during the day, 
usually beginning at 8 a.m. They were similar in that both groups 
of workers were employed on a part-time basis. The wage rates of 
the cleaners in theaters were, on the whole, higher than those of 
cleaners in buildings. None of the 38 women employed at this work 
were paid less than $7 a week; 15, or 39.5 per cent, were paid less 
than $9 a week; 30, or 79 per cent, were paid less than $12 a week; 
and 4, or 10.5 per cent, were paid $14 or over. The hourly rates of 
pay also reflect a higher standard than that which existed for similar 
employment in the buildings. None of the theater cleaners were 
paid less than 30 cents an , and the percentage receiving less 
than 35 cents an hour was 31.6, as compared with 69.3 per cent in 
the buildings. 

Theater maids were usually on a part-time basis, working only 
during performances. On the whole, their wage rates, though low, 
were higher than those of maids in other buildings. One-third of the 
theater maids received less than $9 a week and two-thirds less than 
$13 a week, while one-fifth were rated at over $14 a week. Estimated 
on an hourly basis, two of the nine women received less than 25 cents 
an hour, and seven less than 35 cents an hour. 

The only senerses included in this study who worked on the 
basis of the normal eight-hour day were the elevator operators and 
maids in office buildings. Of the 30 elevator operators for whom 
wage rates were obtained, 5, or 16.7 per cent, were paid less than 
$10 per week; 14, or 46.7 per cent, less than $12 per week; and 20, 
or 66.7 per cent, less than $14 per week. On the hourly basis, 14, or 
46.7 per cent, were paid less than 25 cents per hour and 23, or 76.7 
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per cent, less than 35 cents per hour. Office maids were paid at an 
even lower rate. Two-thirds of them were paid less than $10 a week, 
or 20 cents per hour, and all less than $12 per week, or 25 cents per 


hour. 


Conclusion. 





PROM the foregoing analysis of the wages of the 357 women 

employed as cleaners, maids, and elevator operators in office 
buildings, banks, theaters, art galleries, and similar institutions, cer- 
tain conclusions may bedrawn. If westart with the premise that every 
ordinary position should bring to the employee who holds it a wage 
at least sufficient to supply the necessities of life, and if we take as 
that minimum wage even the least sum arrived at by cost of living 
studies and by previous conferences held under the minimum-wage 
law, then it must be concluded from a study of the pay-roll records 
that practically all of the women included in this study, irrespective 
of occupation, were receiving less than a living wage. 

On the other hand, however, it may be contended that an essentially 
part-time position which normally offers less than a full eight hours 
of work per day need yield as a minimum merely a wage which bears 
the same relation to a living wage as the number of hours worked 
bears to a full working week. On this basis the pay-roll records and 
the estimates of the number of hours worked would show that only 
two-thirds of these women were receiving less than a living wage. 

Neither of these contentions is entirely sound. It would be more 
logical to take a position somewhere between these two extremes. 
For instance, if a woman works only four hours a day she has sufficient 
time left to make her own clothes, do her own laundry, and even her 
own housekeeping. All this tends to decrease the expenditures 
necessary to maintain the proper standard of living. In this case, it 
may reasonably be argued that it actually costs a woman who works 
four or five hours a day less to live than it does one who werks the 
full 48 hours a week. But this decrease in the cost of living of a woman 
working part time does not vary directly with the number of hours 
worked. The point is soon reached when no further reduction in cost 
can be made without undermining the standard of living. 

Back of the second contention, namely, that the wage paid should 
bear the same relation to the living wage as the number of hours 
worked bears to the full working week, lies the belief that a part-time 
worker can secure other part-time work sufficient to make up her full 
working week. It is no easy task to fit various part-time ihe in one 
with the other so as to make a consecutive working day of eight hours. 
Either the working day is too short to yield the required minimum 
weekly wage or too long to make for efficiency. Furthermore, it is 
rare that a worker can go directly from one job to another. Usually 
more or less time intervenes between the time of leaving one task and 
of beginning another. If only a few hours elapse, this time is prac- 
tically wasted. A long period between tasks usually means broken 
hours of sleep and disorganized home life. Particularly is this true 
where one of the tasks is performed in the middle of the night. Even 
if the two or more jobs fitted in one with the other as to time, there 
would still be the loss of energy, money, and time consumed in going 
from one place of work to the other. These difficulties attending the 
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performance of more than one part-time job a day should be compen- 
sated for by a higher hourly rate where the employment offered is for 
less than the normal number of working hours. 

It should be remembered that two-thirds of the women included in 
this study would receive less than a living wage even if they secured 
additional employment sufficient to make up a full working day at 
similar rates of pay. If, bearing in mind that four-fifths of these 
women worked less than 42 hours per week, we aecept the theory that 
yart-time employment should be paid for at a higher hourly rate, then 
it must be conceded that considerably more than two-thirds of the 
women concerned received less than a living wage, the exact propor- 
tion depending upon the weight given the various factors considered 
above—too long or ioo short a working day, broken shifts, broken 
hours of rest, disorganized home life. 

But whether this theory is accepted or not, there can be no question 
but that a substantial number of the women employed as aianees, 
maids, elevator operators in office buildings, banks, theaters, and 
similar institutions in the District of Columbia were receiving less than 
a living wage. 


Recent Minimum Wage Orders in California. 


GENERAL minimum wage rate of $16 a week, or 334 cents an 
hour, has been fixed by the Industrial Welfare Commission of 
California in a series of orders issued between May 25 and July 

27,1920. These orders apply to experienced women and experienced 
minors in the mercantile industry (I. W. C. Order No. 5, amended), 
the laundry and dry cleaning industry (I.W.C. Order No. 7, amended), 
and the manufacturing industry (I. W. C. Order No. 11, amended) ; 
and to ‘‘any woman or minor” in the fish-canning industry (I. W. C. 
Order No. 6, amended), the fruit and vegetable packing industry 
(I. W. C. Order No. 8, amended), in general and professional offices 
(1. W. C. Order No. 9, amended), in unclassified occupations (I. W. C. 
Order No. 10, amended), in hotels and restaurants (I. W. C. Order 
No. 12, amended), and in agricultural occupations (1. W. C. Order 
No. 14). A mimor is a person, male or female, under 18 years of age. 

Generally speaking, the orders limit the hours of work to 8 a day, 
48 a week, and to 6 days a week. In most of the orders provision 
is made that minors shall not work before 6 a. m. or after 10 p. m. 
One of the orders became effective on September 25, three on J oa 24, 
and five on July 31. Aside from the general minimum wage rate of 
— by the commission, the following exceptions are to be 
noted: 


Mercantile Industry: Order No. 5 Amended, Effective July 31, 1920. 


[X THE mereantile industry an experienced adult woman is one who 

has been employed one year and an experienced minor is one who 
has been employec one and one-half years in the industry. Learners 
are to be paid not less than the minimum wage of $16, provided that 
not more than one-third of the total number of females (exclusive of 
office force, the millinery workroom foree, and female workers regu- 
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lated by the hotels and restaurants order) may be employed at less 
than the minimum wage, in which case the rates for adult female 
learners, extending over an apprenticeship of 12 months, shall be $12 
a week for the first six months, $14 for the second six months, and 
the minimum rate thereafter, and the rate for minor learners shall be 
$10 a week for the first six months, $12 for the seeond six months, 
$14 for the third six months, and the minimum rate thereafter, the 
length of their apprenticeship being 18 months. Part-time workers, 
adults, and experienced minors are to receive not less than 40 cents 
an hour, and mexperienced minors not less than 30 cents an hour. 
Adult and minor special workers, those employed on a full-day basis 
for less than six days a week, shall receive not less than $2.663 and 
$2 a day, respectively. Office workers are to be paid in accordance 
with the provisions of Order No. 9, to be noted hereafter. 

Provision is made that seasonal millinery workroom apprentices 
shall be paid not less than the minimum rate except, that not more 
than one-third of the total female force in the millinery workroom 
may be employed as apprentices at less than the minimum rate, in 
which case their wages shall be for the first season, $8 per week for 
the first four weeks, $9 for the second four weeks, and $10 for the 
third four weeks, and, for the second season, $12 a week for the first 
four weeks, $13 for the second four weeks, $14 for the third four 
weeks, and thereafter not less than $16 a week. 


Fish-Canning Industry: Order No. 6 Amended, Effective July 24, 1920. 


PEMALE and minor workers are deemed experienced in this in- 

dustry when they have been employed in an establishment 
for four weeks or 150 hours. If employment is not provided for a 
full week, exeept in weeks including specified legal holidays, the 
employer shall pay to all experienced women and minors not less 
than the minimum wage of $16, or 38 cents an hour, for the hours 
worked. This order provides that inexperienced women and inex- 
perienced minors shall receive $12 a week, or 25 cents an hour, for 
the first week; $13, or 27 eents an hour, for the second week; $14, 
or 29 cents an hour, for the third week; and $15, or 31 cents an hour, 
for the fourth week. If; however, a full week’s work is not pro- 
vided, as neted above, these learners shall be paid the weekly wages 
for learners or hourly wages at the rates of 30 cents, 32 cents, 34 
cents, and 36 cents for the first, second, third,. and fourth weeks, 
respectively. Emergency work is permitted, the rates in that case 
being as follows: Work performed in excess of 8 hours and up to 
12, and all work performed before 6 a. m. or after 10 p. m., shall 
be paid not less than one and one-fourth times the rates provided 
in the order, or 41% cents an hour, and all work performed in excess 
of 12 hoursin any 24 shall be paid for at a rate not less than double 
the rates provided in the order, or 663 cents an hour. 


Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry: cron No. 7 Amended, Effective July 31, 
1920. 


AN experienced woman or minor in this industry is ene who has 
been employed for six months. The minimum wage for learners 
is $16 a week, except that for the first three months of employment 
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it shall be not less than $12 a week, or $52 a month: for the second 
three months not less than $14 a week, or $60.66% a month, the 
apprenticeship period covering six months. If a full week’s employ- 
ment is not provided, except in weeks in which specified legal holi- 
days occur, all women and minor workers shall receive 38 cents an 
hour, or $16 a week, if experienced, and 30 cents an hour, or $12 a 
week, for the first three months’ employment and 35 cents an hour, 
or $14 a week, for the second three months’ employment if inex- 
perienced. ‘ 

Part-time workers, those who are employed on an hourly basis 
for less than eight hours in one day, shall receive not less than 40 
cents an hour. 


Fruit and Vegetable Packing Industry: Order No. 8 Amended, Effective July 24, 
1920. 


XPERIENCED workers are those who have been employed from 
two to four weeks, depending upon the kind of fruit packed. 
Inexperienced adult workers shall be paid not less than 25 cents 
an hour, or $12 a week, and inexperienced minors shall be paid 
not less than 22 cents an hour, or $10.56 a week. Adult pieceworkers 
if employed in py citrus fruits, dried figs, or layer raisins are 
to be guaranteed not less than 25 cents an hour, or $12 a week, for 
the first four weeks of employment, and thereafter not less than 33} 
cents an hour, or $16 a week, while those employed in packing all 
other varieties of fruit are to receive the same rates, the length of 
time to be spent at the first rate, however, being reduced to two 
weeks. If work is required on Sunday, or any other day designated 
as a day of rest, one and one-fourth times shall be allowed for the 
first eight hours and not less than double the time and a quarter 
rate thereafter. Provision of pay for emergency work is similar to 
that in the fish-canning industry order. 


General and Professional Offices: Order No. 9 Amended, Effective July 31, 1920. 


N ADULT woman in general and professional offices is experi- 
enced when she has worked for six months. A minor is ex- 
perienced when she has worked for one year. Inexperienced women 
and minors are to receive, if 18 years and over, $12 a week, or $52 
a month, for the first three months; $14 a week, or $60.663 a month, 
for the second three months; and $16 a week, or $69.334 a month, 
thereafter, the length of the apprenticeship period being six months; 
if under 18 years, the wage is to be $10 a week, or $43.334 a month: 
$11 a week, or $47.662 a month; $12 a week, or $52 a month; $14 
a week, or $60.662 a month, for the first three months, second 
three months, third three months, and fourth three months, respec- 
tively, and $16 a week thereafter, the apprenticeship period being 
one year. A minor girl who is still a learner upon reaching the age of 
18 years shall be paid not less than the rates specified for adult learn- 
ers. Not more than 33} per cent of the office workers in any firm 
shall be paid less than the legal minimum wage of $16 a week. Adult 
art-time workers amaeaad on an hourly basis for less than eight 
ist a day are to receive not less than 40 cents an hour, and minor 
part-time workers on the same basis are to receive not less than 30 
cents an hour. 
[984] 
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Unclassified Occupations: Order No. 10 Amended, Effective July 31, 1920. 


NCLASSIFIED workers, experienced adult women, are to receive 
not less than $16 a week, or 33} cents an hour, and experienced 
minors are to receive not less than 25 cents an hour, or $12 a 
week. Adult women or minors are deemed experienced when 
they have been employed for three weeks in an establishment. In- 
experienced adult women workers are to receive not less than 25 
cents an hour, or $12 a week, and inexperienced minors are to receive 
not less than 22 cents an hour, or $10.56 a week. If employment is 
not furnished for a full week in any week, except in a week containing 
a recognized holiday, rates shall be paid as follows: Experienced 
adult women, 38 cents an hour, or $16 a week; inexperienced adult 
women and experienced minors, 30 cents an hour, or $12 a week; 
inexperienced minors, 25 cents an hour, or $10.56 a week. Adult 
women part-time workers shall receive not less than 40 cents an hour, 
and minor part-time workers not less than 30 cents an hour, these 
workers being those who work on an hourly basis for less than 8 hours 
a day. 


Manufacturing Industry: Order No. 11 Amended, Effective September 25, 1920. 


HIS order fixes $16 a week as the legal minimum wage for ex- 
erienced women and minors, the first being deemed experi- 
ont when employed six months and the latter when em- 
ployed nine months in any manufacturing industry. Not 
more than one-third of the total number of female factory workers 
(exclusive of part-time workers) may be employed as learners at less 
than the legal minimum except under special permit by the indus- 
trial welfare commission. If a learner enters employment at 18 
years or over, she shall be paid not less than $12 a week for the first 
three months, $14 a week for the second three months, and $16 a 
week thereafter, the apprenticeship period being six months; if under 
18 years of age, the learner shall receive not less than $10 a week, 
$12 a week, $14 a week, and $16 a weck for the first three months, 
second three months, third three months, and thereafter, respec- 
tively, the period of apprenticeship being nine months. As noted 
in other awards, the provision for special rates of payment if less 
than the full week’s work is furnished in any week is made, adult 
women to receive 30 cents an hour for the first three months, 35 cents 
an hour for the second three.months, and 38 cents an hour or the 
legal minimum wage of $16 thereafter; and minors, 25 cents an hour 
for the first three months, 30 cents an hour for the second three 
months, 35 cents an hour for the third three months, and 38 cents an 
hour or the legal minimum of $16 a week thereafter. Adult female 
part-time workers are to receive not less than 40 cents an hour: 
minor part-time workers not less than 30 cents an hour. Minor 
workers employed for 8 hours on Saturdays and holidays shall receive 
not less than $2 a day. Workers who have worked in a factory 8 
hours a day or 48 hours a week are not permitted to take work home. 


Hotels and Restaurants: Order No. 12 Amended, effective July 31, 1920. 


OTEL and restaurant workers (women or female minors), which 
include those in lodging or apartment houses, cafeterias, etc., 
in any food-catering department of a mercantile establishment or in 
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any hospital, except graduate nurses, nurses in training, or other 
professional women, shall be paid not less than the legal minimum 
of $16 a week. If employers require waitresses to wear a uniform cr 
apron which is not laundered by the establishment, an allowance of 
75 cents a week shall be paid in addition to the minimum wage. 
Board shall not be charged for in excess of 25 cents for breakfast, 30 
cents for lunch, and 45 cents for dinner, and no charge in excess of $3 
a week shall be made for room. Part-time workers, 1f employed three 
hours or less a day shall receive 40 cents an hour; if employed more 
than three hours a day, 38 cents an hour or the mimimum wage of $16. 
A part-time worker is one employed on an hourly basis for six hours 
or less a day. ‘Tips or gratuities shall not be considered part of the 
minimum wage. Tt is provided that when women are employed on 
the preseribed day of rest they shall be paid not less than one and one- 
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fourth times the legal daily minimum rate, or a total of $3.334 a day. 


Agricultural Occupations: Order No. 14, Effective July 24, 1920. 


OMEN and minor employees in the cutting and pitting of fruit 
for drying, when employment is on a piecework basis, shall 
be paid not less than 22 cents per 100 pounds for free peaches and for 
pears, 40 cents per 100 pounds for apricots running Teas than 12 to 
the pound, and 50 cents per 100 pounds for apricots running more 
than 12 to the pound. No adult woman or minor may be employed 
in any agricultural field oceupation other than the cutting and pitting 
of fruit for drying at less than 33} cents an hour, or $16 a week. 
Hours in excess of 8 a day or 48 a week may be worked in cases of 
emergency, the rates then being as follows: If in excess of 8 and up 
to 12 hours, one and one-fourth times the time or piece rates pro- 
vided; if in excess of 12 hours in any 24, double the time or piece 
rates provided. Provision for payment in case of emergency work 
is made similar to that in the order affecting fish-canning workers 
and workers in the fruit and vegetable packing industry. 





Review of Minimum-Wage Legislation of Canada.’ 


HE advantage of that ‘‘uniformity in the laws relating to the 
welfare of those engaged im industrial work in the several 
Provinces of Canada,’’ which was unanimously indorsed by 

the national industrial conference of 1919, is now | cyan recognize (| 
and the matter is receiving the attention of Federal and. Provincia! 
authorities. It is, therefore, of interest to examine some of those 
laws showing their points of agreement and divergence. The present 
article * * * will deal with the mmimum wage. 

The committee appomted by the commission on uniformity of 
labor laws to consider this subject reported as follows: 

We approve the principle of a minimuyn wage for women and girls and recommend 
that a competent authority be created in ch Province in the Dominion to establish 
a minimum adequate to maintain self-support for women and girls, and such 
authority shall be empowered to fix the hours of employment for such women and 
girls not already ater ga for by legislation and further recommend that such hours 
cf employment should not exceed 48 per week, except of employees engaged in 
domestic or agricultural employment. 


1 From the Labor Gazette, Ottawa, for September, 192), pp. 1190-1193. 
[986] 
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Unlike the laws relating to workmen’s compensation, those providing 
minimum wage for working women are of very recent date. The first 
step was taken in 1917 by the Province of Alberta, which inserted a 
clause in the factories act of that year establishing a flat rate minimum 
wage of $1.50 per shift for all employees covered by the act, except ap- 
prentices, who were to receive $1 per shift. In 1918 the first mmimum- 
wage laws for women only were passed by Manitoba and British Colum- 
bia. These were followed the next year by Quebec and Saskatchewan, 
and in 1920 by Nova Scotia and Ontario. In thisyear also Alberta 
amended its law with special reference to women. The two remaining 
Provinces of New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island have as yet 
taken no action in the matter. 


Boards and Commissions. 


N NOVA SCOTIA, Ontario, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan the admin- 

istration of the law is in the hands of a board of five members, 
two of whom are women, appointed by the lieutenant governor in 
council. In Manitoba the board must represent equally employers 
and employees, with a fifth disinterested person as chairman. The 
members are paid for their services in all these Provinces except in 
Ontario, where a per diem allowance may be made during siinedieees 
at meetings and transaction of board business. The British Columbia 
board and the Quebec commission consist of only three members, 
who are also unpaid. One member is the deputy minister of labor, 
who is the chairman, and one may be 2 woman. 

Alberta has adopted a different system. No minimum-wage act, 
as such, appears on her statute books, but a 1920 amendment to the 
factories act of 1917 provides for the appointment by the heutenant 
governor in council of an advisory committee to deal with wages and 
hours of labor for women and young persons in all establishments to 
which the act applies. This committee, like the minimum-wage 
boards of most of the Provinces, consists of five members and, like 
that of Manitoba, represents employers and employed equally. It 
differs from all other minimum-wage bodies in the Dominion, however, 
in that no provision is made for the appointment of women as mem- 
bers. Another point of difference is that the fifth member is nomi- 
nated by the attorney general instead of by the lieutenant governor 
ineouncil. The committee has the same powers with regard to exam- 
ination of witnesses, etc., as is given to the boards of the other Prov- 
inces, and the members are paid for their services as in Manitoba, 
Nova Seotia, and Saskatchewan. 

With regard to the powers of these bodies, the jurisdiction of the 
beards in British Columbia, Manitoba, Nova Scotia. and Saskatchewan 
extends to hours and conditions of labor as well as to wages; but m the 
case of the two last-named Provinces anyrules they may make concern- 
ing hours and sanitary requirements are subject to the provisions of the 
factories acts. In Alberta, on the contrary, the orders of the min- 
imum-wage committee supersede the provisions of the factories act 
in case of conflict.. In Ontario and Gusbec the law refers to wages only. 


Application of Laws. 


‘THE application of the law is more or less restricted in all the 
_ Provinces. In British Columbia all employed women, except 
fruit pickers, farm laborers, and domestic servants, are protected. 
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These two latter classes are exempt in Ontario also. In Manitoba, 
Nova Scotia, and Saskatchewan all female employees in shops and 
factories in cities are included, and the boards may, at their discre- 
tion, extend the scope of the law to other parts of the Province. The 
Quebec act protects all women working in industrial establishments, 
and the factories act of Alberta those in factories, shops, offices, and 
office buildings. 

In all the Provinces except Alberta the board has power to issue 
special licenses in the case of apprentices or physically defective 
employees. In British Columbia and Quebec girls under 18 years of 
age and in Ontario part-time employees are also entitled to special 
treatment. The Alberta committee is empowered to fix hours and 
wages for all persons under 18 years of age as well as for all female 
persons who come under the act. S$ yecial terms for apprentices are 
not mentioned, but the original act of 1917 fixed a lower rate for this 
class than for experienced workers. 


Conferences. 


Hi laws of British Columbia, Ontario, and Quebec authorize the 
board to summon a conference representing equally employees 
and employers in the industry or occupation to be considered. ‘This 
conference may make recommendation to the board regarding wages, 
and in the case of British Columbia hours and conditions of labor 
also. In Ontario the only disinterested member of the conference is 
the chairman who directs proceedings but has no vote. The other 
two Provinces allow.one or more representatives of the public to be 
included in the conference, but the British Columbia act stipulates 
that these shall not exceed in numbers the representatives of the 
other parties. The minimum-wage board of Manitoba has called 
conferences of employers and employed, although not specifically 
bidden to do so by law, the members of the board presiding and 
arbitrating. 
Miscellaneous Provisions. 


LL the Provinces except Quebec and Ontario insert in the mini- 

mum-wage act a clause protecting from dismissal or adverse 

treatment any employee who may give evidence in any proceedings 
relative to the enforcement of the act. 

Regulations of the minimum-wage boards of Ontario are effective 
on publication and those of Nova Scotia on a date to be named in 
publication. In Manitoba one month, and in Saskatchewan 30 days, 
must elapse before orders come into force, while in British Columbia 
and Quebec 60 days are allowed. 


Orders of Boards. 


"THE laws authorizing the appointment of minimum-wage boards 

in Alberta, Ontario, and Nova Scotia are of such recent date 
that there has been scarcely time for the setting up of the necessary 
machinery. The Quebec board has issued no orders as yet. In 
British Columbia, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan, however, a number 
of regulations have been made. Workers in restaurants, laundries, 
factories, and shops have been among those dealt with in each case. 
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Rules for restaurant employees provide, in all these Provinces, for a 
48-hour week, and in Manitoba and Saskatchewan for a 10-hour day. 
In the latter Province a maximum of 56 hours per week is allowed in 
any restaurant which is open 7 days a week, but all time in excess 
of 48 hours is regarded as overtime. Otherwise, overtime is allowed 
in cases of emergency only, and in British Columbia is limited to 4 
hours per week or 52 hours in all. In Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
a written permit is necessary for overtime. In British Columbia and 
Saskatchewan overtime is paid at the rate of time and one-half. 

Provisions for apprentices vary considerably. In the regulations 
relating to laundries, Saskatchewan has three periods of apprentice- 
ship, each lasting six months. British Columbia and Manitoba draw 
a distinction between adult learners and those under 18 years of age. 
In the former Province the apprenticeship of minors is divided into 
six periods of four months si and in the latter into three periods 
of six months each. For adult apprentices British Columbia has 
three periods of four months and Manitoba two periods of six months 
each. 

Conclusion. 


ROM the foregoing account it will be seen that the majority of the 
Canadian Provinces have adopted the principle of a minimum 
wage for women. Approved by the commission on the unification of 
provincial labor laws, seven Provinces have minimum-wage laws, five 
of them dealing with hours of employment as well. In all Provinces 
except Alberta women are represented on the board or commission 
and special provision is made fic handicapped workers. In the work- 
ing out of the acts the three Provinces whose boards have issued regu- 
lations have all fixed the 48-hour week for one or more industries. 
British Columbia recognizing it as the standard in all. 





Amendments to Minimum-Wage Orders in Saskatchewan.’ 


HE minimum-wage board of Saskatchewan has amended Orders 
No. 1 and No. 4 referring, respectively, to shops and to 
hotels, restaurants, and refreshment rooms.’ 

The amendment to Order No. 1 refers to millinery and dressmaking 
establishments and provides for a minimum wage for apprentices in 
these trades. In the case of milliners the learner is allowed a period 
of six weeks’ probation without pay, after which she is paid $5, $7, 
and $10 per week, respectively, for three periods of six months each. 
At the end of 18 months she is considered an experienced worker and 
receives the minimum wage for shop employees of $15 per week. 

A dressmaking apprentice is to receive $5, $8, and $12, respectively, 
for the three six-months periods of her apprenticeship. 

Order No. 4, governing hotels, restaurants, and refreshment rooms, 
fixed a 48-hour weck. The amendment to this order permits a 56- 
hour week in the case of establishments open to the public on seven 
days a week. All work in excess of 48 hours is, however, regarded as 
overtime, which is paid at the rate of time and one-half. 


1 Excerpt from the Labor Gazette, Ottawa, September, 1920, pp. 1225, 1226. ul 
a LABOR REVIEW for December, 1919, p. 266, and for June, 1920, p. 116, for provisions of 
these orders. 
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Problem of Production. 


issued in December, 1919, includes the statement that ‘‘to 

promote further the production of an adequate supply of the 
world’s needs for use and higher standards of life, we urge that there 
be established cooperation between the scientists of industry and the 
representatives of organized workers.” Prompted by this suggestion. 
the editors of the Annals of the American Academy of Politieal and 
Social Science (Philadelphia) have devoted the September, 1920, issue 
of the magazine to consideration of the subject of ‘‘ Labor, manage- 
ment and production.”’ ‘The articles are contributed by leading mem- 
bers of labor organizations and “‘‘scientists of industry,” the latter 
being labor managers, production engineers, and economists. These 
articles reflect, with few exceptions, the views of organized labor as 
to the responsibility of the managers of business for the lack of pro- 
duction, and_agree that increased production rests largely upon giving 
labor a larger share of what it produces, as well as greater control of 
the methods and conditions of production. 

One of the special editors, Mr. Morris Llewellyn Cooke, points out 
this essential agreement among the writers. He says: 

Certainly they agree in their attitude toward the two major agencies required in 
any campaign for production: (1) Collective action on the part of the workers—‘‘col- 
lective bargaining” being the union term for it—and (2) science. ‘The workers must 
have an opportunity to act collectively——“ bargain collectively ’’—and through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing. The general acceptance of this doctrine will mark 
the beginning of the development of that same democracy in industry which was 
initiated some generations ago in our political institutions. To fail to inaugurate the 
procedures required for collective action.in any group on the ground that we can not 
see where it will lead is comparable to withholding the vote in the fear that it might 
on occasion lead to an uniertunate result. In the same way the idea of science in 
industry can not be taken with limitations. No one in industry or out of it can say 
to science, ‘‘ Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther!’’ for the field of science is both 
boundless and unending. And so, while we have an absolutely unavoidable obligation 
to open our doors to science, we have no responsibility as to its ultimate leadings. 


Mr. Samuel Gompers, another of the special editors, says: 


What American genius is called upon to accomplish to-day is so to guide the machin- 
ery of production as to meet the needs, while providing for labor a just reward and © 
proper share in the business of determining conditions and policies. 


The dependency of nearly all property and property rights upon 
the continuation of productive processes, and therefore upon the satis- 
factory funetioning of labor, is the theme of an article on “ Industrial 
relations and production,” by Matthew Woll, vice president of the 
American Federation of Labor. To secure this necessary coopera- 
tion, he states that while the workers are not only willing but anxious 

to work out improved methods and increase productivity, this must 


A RECITAL of aims which the American Federation of Labor 
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not be done at the expense of their health and welfare, and in return 
the workers demand that production shall be used for service and 
not for profits alone. Shop-committee systems, he believes, offer no 
opportunity for attaining uniformity in standards and practices, but 
this ean be reached only by utilization of regular trade-union machin- 
ery, While he declares the workers opposed to all efficiency systems, 
though improved methods and efficient processes may be evolved 
through cooperation with the scientists of industry and organized 
labor. Safeguarding health, especially through the shorter workday, 
high wages, and establishment of better industrial relations between 
employers and employed through the agency of national conference 
boards, are stated to be essential to increased production. 

R. L. Cornick, workers’ representative in the United States Ord- 
nance Department, reaches the conclusion in his article on ‘‘Organ- 
izing the shop for production” that only by participation in man- 
agement can the workers be aroused to willingness to produce more; 
that workers can not be expected to increase their efficiency if the 
employers alone are to profit by it; and that the workers, although 
now unfitted by education and experience to share in control, may 
be expected to develop the ability to cooperate intelligently. 

Lack of proper incentives for increased effort is believed by William 
M. Leiserson, impartial chairman, Rochester clothing market, to be 
the fundamental cause for the fact that in general the productivity 
of labor has declined. He states that both union and nonunion work- 
ers are deliberately practicing restriction of output, and frequently 
wage earners are actively antagonistic to the introduction of machin- 
ery or methods aimed to increase production. The obvious deduction 
from these facts, therefore, that workers could without injury to them- 
selves produce more and that the use of improved machinery and 
methods would result in greatly increased output, brings up the ques- 
tion of the inducements which can be expected to effect the desired 
results. Mr. Leiserson brings forward the argument that just as man- 
ufacturers and inventors are unmoved by the need for more goods 
or improved hving or transportation facilities if they do not foresee 
an adequate return for their money investment, so the workers can 
not be expected to respond to such appeals if they see as a result of 
increased effort possible cuts in wage rates or earlier periods of unem- 
ployment. The only remedy for the situation, he believes, is partici- 
pation in management, and that by collective bargaining through the 
medium of the unions. As proof of the efficacy of this he cites the 
experience of clothing firms in Rochester and Chicago which have in 
the past year or two secured increased production through the col- 
lective bargaining arrangements entered into with the unions. ‘‘Col- 
lective bargaining and trade-unionism in industry must have admin- 
istrative agencies for seeing to it that the problems of labor manage- 
ment, such as increasing production, progressive Improvement in 
methods and technique, wage payment for service rendered, and dis- 
cipline of employees, are properly and efficiently handled.”’ To secure 
the full benefits of such a system Mr. Leiserson believes it necessary 
to have some form of labor adjustment boards or industrial courts 
to interpret and settle particular cases or grievances. 

In an article on ‘‘ Federal Government and production,” by Grant 
Hamilton, special immigrant inspector, the socialistic view of govern- 
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iaental functions is not accepted but only the assistance whict 
Government can give toward production under private initiative. 
The establishment of a what clearing house for information upon 
personnel relations is therefore advocated, which would be available 
to responsible heads of industry, and a staff of experts and specialists 
whose services would be available for consultative purposes to any 
industry. | 

The idea that organized labor is expected to assume all the responsi- 
bility of returning the country to normal conditions is discussed }\ 
Hugh Frayne in an article entitled ‘‘Will greater production cure 
social and industrial unrest?’ He thinks that the foundation of 
the present unrest is found in the greed of profiteers who have pre- 
vented the readjustment and _ stability which the country might 
otherwise have secured. Wage reductions, he thinks, will not be 
tolerated, for he contends that wages are not too high now but were 
too low before and what labor has gained toward a higher standard of 
living should be retained. 

Measures for securing more satisfactory production advocated by 
other writers in this volume are safe and sanitary working con 
ditions, social insurance, better education and training of foremen, 
and research as applied to the effort made to solve problems by the 
application of science. 

A somewhat different note is struck in ‘‘Shop control as a manager 
sees it,” by Hudson W. Reed, who, while conceding certain essentials 
of shop control to the workers, says: 

Labor, especially union labor, should realize that recent changes in industry have 
affected the attitude and viewpoint of the management as well as that of the individua! 
worker. To-day with management and organized labor more nearly on a par, as fa 
as bargaining strength is concerned, the industrial welfare of the workers, both indi- 
vidually and collectively, is tied absolutely with that of the effectiveness of th 
management. 

With the increasing power of the trade-unions he believes there is 
an increasing teeponsiiility and that this must show itself in more 
care in taking’in members so that a standard of workmanship may 
be maintained, allowance of transfers and insistence by the union 
that transferred workers maintain their maximum output, abandon- 
ment of the policy which seeks to prevent manufacturers from taking 
on extra help, and maintenance of discipline among union members. 


He suggests that— 


The best way for organized labor to use its new-found strength is in improving 
general working conditions, in the abolition of child labor, in preventing unemploy- 
ment, in securing sick and accident insurance, and similar benefits. At the same 
time labor can use the solidarity of its organization as the basis of furthering safe and 
sane management, enforcing shop discipline, encouraging increased production, and 
backing the management in general shop control. 


Efficiency of Labor. 


HE Monthly Review of Credit and Business Conditions, publishe« 

by the Federal reserve agent at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, contains a brief statement indicating that according 

to an investigation made by that bank a change for the better appears 
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to be taking place in the efficiency of labor. Reports were received 
from 31 of the largest corporations in the country, and in all cases 
except 9 improvement is noted. None of the concerns reported any 
decrease in efficiency, 5 reported no change, and 4 were unable to 
draw any conclusions from the data at hand. The difficulty of 
arriving at a definite per cent of increase of efficiency is noted, but it 
is believed that the general expression reflects improvement in labor 
efficiency. For example, it is stated that one large steel plant reported 
that its production has increased 6 per cent with substantially the 
same pay roll; that two clothing factories reported that individual 
efficiency has increased 7 or 8 per cent, which offsets a decrease in 
the working week from 48 to 44 hours; and that other large concerns 
reported variously that there has been an increase in efficiency 

varying from 10 to 17 per cent over a year ago. Causes given for 
this change include (1) increase in the ‘number of men looking for 
work and (2) improved morale on the part of workers. 

The industrial bureau of the Merchants’ Association of New York 
City conducted an inquiry in 40 different industries in that city as 
a re a? of which it reached the conclusion, published in a report in 
July, 1920, that labor is slowly but unmistakably regaining its 
c fliciency. The report declares: 

Although production per man per hour has not yet reached normal, it has been 
gradually improving since last September, especially during the last four or five 
months, and a spirit of optimism regarding the productivity of labor is now prevalent 
among manufacturers. It is not possible to measure the increase in output on a 
percentage basis except in special cases, and it can not be said that the inc ae is 


as yet remarkable, but the testimony is unmistakable that a change for the better 
is now well under way. 


Of the 49 manufacturers reporting, 23 state that their employees’ 
efficiency has increased noticeably since September, 1919. Five of 
the employers declare they have observed no measurable improve- 
ment but that they feel that a better spirit prevails among their 
workers. Seventeen of the employers have noted no change, while 
three report a decrease in efficiency. One manufacturer observed an 
increase of labor efficiency in various lines of industry, but he had 
no specific data for his own establishment. 

The most frequent reasons given for the present trend toward 
ereater productivity are ‘“‘the increase in the number of applicants 
for positions and the change from time work to piecework.” 

Some manufacturers report also that there seems to be a better class of labor available, 
and two or three make this statement particularly in reference to female labor. One 
manufacturer says that a decided increase in individual efficiency occurred in his 
plant following a change from a closed shop to an open shop policy. Another manu- 
facturer reports as follows: 

‘We have until the past two months been running under strained conditions, 
due to a large percentage of our help being affiliated and under union rules. We 
have had a six weeks’ shutdown through this. Since then a complete change has 
taken place. We can say to-day that our percentage of increase in production has 
now reached between 30 and 40 per cent, with a tendency to further increased 
production. 


_ 





1 Greater New York, Bulletin of The Merchants’ Association of New York, New York, July, 1920. 
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Production in the Coal Industry in South Wales.’ 


HE South Wales Journal of Commerce, according to word 
received from the American consul at Swansea, Wales, recently, 
contained a table showing considerable decrease in the produc- 

tivity of workers in the mines of the Monmouthshire and South 
Wales Coalowners’ Association, the figures being given by quarters 
covering the two-year period ending July 10, 1920. From this 
table, which is here reproduced, it will be seen that while the number 
of persons employed underground had increased 53,000, or 31.7 per 
cent, in July, 1920, over the number employed on October 12, 1918, 
the total output had increased 685,651 tons, or only about 6 per cent; 
and that while the output per man in the year ending July 12, 1919. 
based on the average number of employees for the year, was onl) 
254 tons, this output had decreased in the succeeding 12 months 
to 216 tons. This decrease in output is ascribed to reduction in 
working hours from 8 to 7, to strikes, and to avoidable absenteeism. 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED UNDERGROUND AND OUTPUT IN TONS 


IN CERTAIN MINES IN SOUTH WALES, FOR THE TWO-YEAR PERIOD ENDING JUL) 
10, 1920. 

















Average Average 
number of a | number of 
ae Resid persons utput . “=o | persons Output 
Quarter ending employed | in tons. Quarter ending | employed | in tons. 
under- under- | 
ground. | ground. 

}_ ui) t's Se ee Geet oe be a ae " 
Np 167,000 | 11,341, 864 | Oct. SR 6 dine om a-come | ~—- 20,000 | 10, 242,771 
4 8 eer 177,000 | 11,709,790 || Jan. 10, 1920............... 215,000 | 12,031,452 
Pe eee 200,000 | 12,786,323 || Apr. 10, 1920.............. 218,000 | 12,348,754 
July 83, BERD. ....0-.. veces. 207,000 | 11,877,889 || July 10, 1920............... 220,000 | 12,027,515 

Total for 12 months .|............ 47,715, 866 Total for 12 months.|............ 46, 650, 492 








1 Data taken from Commerce Reports, Washington, Sept. 14, 1920, p. 1240. 
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What Illinois Cooperative Societies are Doing.' 


ERTAIN cooperative societies located in the mining district of 
Illinois have recently issued reports of their operations, mest of 
them for the first quarter of 1920. The majority of these 

stores are members of the Central States Cooperative (Wholesale) 
Society, which was described in the Montuiy Lasor Review for 
April, 1920 (pp. 125-127). The average monthly sales, the rate of 
dividend returned on purchases, the amount of reserve, and the total 
resources of these retail societies and of the wholesale society are 
given in the following table: 

















OPERATIONS OF CERTAIN COOPERATIVE RETAIL SOCIETIES IN ILLINOIS, AND OF 


THEIR WHOLESALE SOCIETY, FOR SPECIFIED PERIODS. 
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Retail socictics. 














ee | May 1,1920| $4,254.90 $6, 
CRs ak CdeySecccweeessun (*) 10,470.67 (3 ' (4) ( 
CRG 8 nda givin cs en nttden Jan. 31,1926 7, 659. 66 (3) 34 (4 





















| 

ee... Apr. 30.1920 | 10,563.81 $2,161.98 8 | $7,790.57] 47,804.97 

GSR ok coo ec dcccecccccccsss.| Meee. SI, 2908 i 4,008.36 (3 4 (4 7.407. 46 

LA Gerlich ndnbedgees | Dec. 31,1919 2,410.51 | 1,841.23 ‘ (4 | (4) 
| Mar. 28,1920 | 2, 802.95 ( 5 | (4) 1), 716. 88 

ES ee | Dec. 31,1919 2,032.74 | 1,916.70 5 (4) (4 

Se eee | Jan. 31,1920 5,153.85 | 7,024.51 10 | 6, 232.16 | (4 

? July 3,19206 © 6,223.19 (3) 8 6,210.06 | 22,387.92 

fee | Dee. 31,1919 1,528.40 , 1,665. 74 5 (4) (4) 

Mar. 15,19197 2,118.34 3 (3 (4) | 6,305. 79 

es haceckengsssnoos- |July 3.19206 3,489.15 (3 (4 1,262.06} 8 652.02 

|, eo nee age July 3,1920; 1,864.38; () | (4) 38.58 | 3,180.28 

I io nian 0.4 xs modem Jan. 31,1920 1,284.23 | 1,541.22 | 10 | 3,165.94 | (4 

May 1,1929 2,487.40 | 880.34 | 10 3,647. 84 | 8, 639.4 

re in ntiens seve asin's Mar. 31,1920 | 2,959.06 | 2,258.26 6 | 1,969.39 8 822. 89 

AOE SUM hewkbeewds ccsvenss- | Feb. 28,1920 2, 924. 73 (3 6 (*) (4) 
|May 1,1929| 1,195.07 | 1,097.56 (4) | (4) $683.00 

is chided a cncaseenes | Apr. 30,19209| 10,100.00 (3 | (4) | 15,372.91 | (4) 

WE Iie ed eecbevscccccccccesccce] Cm SOUT 6,260.5 a ee. (4) | 22,067.57 
Apr. 30, 1920 5, 468. 39 (3) | (4 (4) } 21,089.36 
| Sept. 5,1920| 6,061.37 (*) 5 6,614. 41 21. €92.91 

Wholesale society. | 

re ee oe July 3,1920% 178,106.04 (3) 5 | 16,592.54 (4 

| 











_! Data are from Illinois State Federation of Labor Weekly News Letter, issues of May I to Oct. 16, 192; 
National Cooperative News (Chieago), May 15, 1920; Cooperation (New York), April, 1920. 

* Where figures are not reported separately for sales to members and nonmembers, all sales are entered in 
the eolumn “sales to msembers.”’ 

* Not reported separately. 

* Not reported. 

® Year 1919. 

66 months. 

72 months 15 days. 

®Nodividend returned om purchases; savings placed in reserve fund. 
*4 months. 
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As the table shows, the average monthly sales of the socicties 
reporting range from $1,864.38 to $12,625.79. Some of the societies 
are, however, small societies which have been in existence a year or 
less; the society reporting the largest amount of sales, that located in 
Gillespie, while not a large society, has been doing business for about 
seven years. Only three of the societies, those of Schram City, 
Gillespie, and Chicago, reported as to membership. These societies 
had 119, 285, and 700 members, respectively. The average sales per 
member per month in these three organizations were $62.71, $37.07, 
and $14.96. 

The rate of dividend returned on purchases varied from 34 to 10 
per cent. Two societies, instead of returning dividends, placed the 
amount in the reserve fund. The practice of building up adequate 
reserves is to be commended, since this fund insures the stability of 
the society. 

The wholesale society, the Central States Cooperative Society, which 
did a business during the six-month period ending July 3, 1920, of 
$1,068,636.25, or an average of $178,106.04 per month, not only 
returned a dividend of 5 per cent to member stores, but placed 
$14,384.24 in the reserve fund. This society has a aac em of 
about 35 societies and has so prospered that, in order to provide for 
the increase of business, it has recently acquired a new four-story 
building. It has also been reported that the directors of the society 
are considering the establishment of a cooperative bank in Illinois. 


Cooperation Abroad. 
Canada. ' 
7: Cooperative Union of Canada recently issued to its member 


cooperative societies an inquiry as to their operations for 1919. 
orxtee SOC is > SLALISLIC O Vhien "eé SNOW 
Sixteen societies replied, the statistics for which are shown 





below: 
1919. 
ES IEE PA oo ee. | ee 16 
Se NIIIEID 5 i ncvcthics cam ne cdumasarscccn bocce 6, 306 
Es Lice DU b he Odin ib doddiae «etibeth<dkaebaeon> te ete Tee 
ES hac hin sd Oba ake dk eh ben cata ds ps sch sooecce $212, 059 
sie Abia Wilinis hces o Rtindn we cakes ot «ope ces -e- $148,773 
CE, icon teenie cde bed + SxkRh conewtheeeses $47, 463 
I 6 re aoe Bike ss VGdk alee ses dbbeesadiwecacece $156, 870 
Amount returned in dividend......................-.----- $138, 215 
ey Sy so ok ons ia oh < apillbandscdevencnss 187 


The per cent of dividend returned on purchases ranged from 2} to 

7 per cent, one society returning a dividend of 124 per cent. 
he Cooperative Union now has in affiliation with it the United 
Grain Growers (Ltd.), a farmers’ organization engaged primarily in 
marketing grain and cattle, whose membership numbers 34,503. 
This organization does not operate on the patronage-dividend basis. 
The reason for this is not lack of knowledge or desire for a cooperative 





1 Data are from the International-Cooperati:e Pulletin, London, August, 1920; U. S. \ommerce 
Reports, Washington, Sept. 30, 1920; and the lacifc Cooperator, San Francisco, August, 1920. Short 
accounts of the cooperative movement in Canada were contained in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW {or 
August, 1919 (pp. 127-130), and July, 1920 (p. 130). 
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basis of operation on the part of members, but that in order to retain 
its seat on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange it was obliged to give up 
this feature to which it had originally adhered. 

It is reported that agricultural cooperation is making progress in 
Ontario, particularly in the shipping of live stock. While five years 
ago this form of cooperative enterprise was practically nonexistent, 
to-day there are between 300 and 400 cooperative shipping organiza- 
tions. Their central organization owns a seat on the Toronto Live 
Stock Exchange and during its first year of business shipped $10,000,000 
worth of stack. The wool growers of the Province also combined, 
and it is reported that 31 per cent of all the wool clipped in Ontario 
last year was sold through cooperative associations. Eggs and apples 
are other lines in which cooperative marketing has been successfully 
carried on. A large proportion of the agricultural cooperative work 
is carried on by unincorporated farmers’ clubs, of which there are 
estimated to be between 1,200 and 1,300 in Ontario. The majority 
of these are affiliated with the United Farmers’ Cooperative Co., 
which acts as their wholesale society and does an annual business of 
$8 500,000. 

At the end of 1918 there were 271 agricultural societies registered 
in Quebec. Of the 112 societies which furnished reports 18 were 
engaged in the manufacture of butter and cheese, 2 in raising sheep, 
2 in operating clover hullers, and 90 in purchase and sale of agricul- 
tural supplies and products. These 112 societies had a membership 
of 16,370, a trade of $6,964,915, and a net surplus of $75,593. 

The growth of the credit union in Canada is attributed largely to 
the work of Mr. Alphonse Desjardins, who was the founder of the 
original Canadian cooperative bank at Levis. It is reported that 
the Province of Quebec now has 167 local cooperative banks, whose 
membership exceeds 60,000, whose assets amount to $10,000,000 and 
whose yearly business is over $30,000,000. The average number 
of loans granted yearly by these banks is said to be 18,000. 


Czecho-Slovakia. ? 


‘THE cooperative movement in Czecho-Slovakia dates back to about 

1869, when a joint producers’ and consumers’ society was 
founded at Prague. This society had immediate success, which 
lasted for several years, during which time nearly 500 other coopera- 
tive societies were established throughout the country. Unfortu- 
nately, though the movement was thoroughly imbued with coopera- 
tive ideals, it was not very practical, and this, combined with unfavor- 
able laws and the opposition of private dealers, caused its failure. 
From that time until 1905 little was attempted. In that year, 
however, a big society was organized at Prague, founded on strictly 
Rochdale principles, and thereafter many societies were formed. 
In 1908, 86 Czech societies withdrew from the Central Union of 
Austrian Distributive Societies and formed their own federation, 
called the Central Union of Czech Distributive, Productive, and Provi- 
dent Societies, as well as their own wholesale society, at Prague. 
The federation has been very successful. 





——— 





? Data from Annuaire de la Coopération de la Fé lération Nationale des Coopératives de Consommation 
(France), 1920; U. 8. Commerce Reports, Sept. 15, 1919, and Oct. 8, 1920; and the International ( oopera- 
tive Bulletin, issues of February, 1911, December, 1912, and July, 1914. 
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With the establishment of the Czecho-Slovak Republic, a larg: 
number of societies which had remained in membership with th, 
Central Union of Austrian Distributive Societies transferred thei: 
membership to the Czech Union. 

Mambtbehde in the Czech Union is not confined to consumer 
societies, but includes also a number of productive societies. 

The following tables show the development of the societies belong 
ing to the union and of the wholesale society, respectively: | 


OPERATIONS OF MEMBERS OF THE CZECH COOPERATIVE UNION, 1909 TO 191s. 


[1 crown at par= 20.3 cents.] 











Number of | Number of 


societies 


affiliated. | 


societies 
reporting. 


Number of 
members. 


Amount of 
business. 


Share 
capital. 


Net 
savings. 








Crowns. 
234, 318 
(1) 


Crowns. 
636, 436 
957 , 504 


Crowns. 
10, 340, 336 
12, 459, 972 
16, 612, 955 1, 263, 177 454, 947 
21, 836, 585 < (a 
25.000, 000 (i ! 

~ (1) 1 

60, 664 | 19,853,421 1, 029, 783 

83,028 | 34, 568, 174 (1) 
135, 000 70, 000, 000 | (1) 

| 
' 


112 
166 
213 
231 
275 
(?) 
177 
304 
440 


25, 520 
37, 202 
45, 934 
59, 415 
65, 000 
(1) 





519.75 
1, 833, 000 
( 




















1 Not reported. 
OPERATIONS OF CZECH WHOLESALE SOCIETY, 1909 TO 1919. 


{1 crown at par= 20.3 cents.] 








Net 
savings. 


Reserve 
fund. 


Share 
capital. 


Amount of 
business. 





Crowns. 
11, 12 
(1) 
14. 613 
24, 9 
(1) 
45, 5: 
a 
66, 236 
(1) 
2, 145, 333 


Crowns. 
24, 685 
(4) 
81006 


Crowns. 
1,024, 000 
1, 024, 926 
1, 621, 122 
2, 200, 000 
3, 083, 508 
3, 238, 427 
4,205, 427 
5,327, 891 
37 , 206, 326 
294, 423, 210 


a 
16, 350 
1 





90, 177 
(1) 


(*) 














1 Not reported. 


There are said to be about 500 other consumers’ societies in Czecho- 
Slovakia not affiliated with the Cooperative Union, having 250,000 
members and annual sales amounting to 100,000,000 crowns ($20,- 
300,000 par). 

Though the consumers’ societies are the most numerous, there ar 
other types of societies, such as workers’, housing, credit, and agr' 
outta societies. 

The workers’ societies own a number of large establishments, suc!) 
as bakeries, butcher shops, printing and bookbinding establishments. 
tailor shops, shoe shops, ete. The members of these societies worl 
in the shops and receive the savings. 

The housing societies undertake the construction both of tenement- 
and small family dwellings, in which work they receive Government 
assistance in the form of a direct subsidy and a guaranty of up to 90 
per cent of the mortgage indebtedness. 
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The farmers have about 3,000 credit societies organized on the 
Raiffeisen plan, having about 500,000 members. There are also 
about 1,000 Schulze-Delitzsch banks organized by business men. 

The farmers also organize for purposes of buying raw materials 
and of marketing their produce. 

It is estimated that nearly one-third of the total population of the 
country is interested in the cooperative movement. 


Denmark. 


ABRECENT book‘ issued by the Manchester, England, Cooperative 

Union describes in detail the causes of the inception ond growth 
of the Danish cooperative movement and the features peculiar to that 
country. The struggle of the period 1848-1864 which resulted in the 
loss of Schleswig-Holstein, the introduction of scientific methods into 
European agriculture, and the beginning of competition from America 
all hastened the introduction of cooperative methods, by means of 
which Denmark has become a nation of small farmers combined into 
hundreds of cooperative societies and producing “commodities which 
rank higher in the markets of Europe than those of any other coun- 
try.” The outstanding characteristic of the Danish cooperative 
societies has been their consistent striving for the attainment of the 
highest standards. 

Agricultural societies.—Agricultural societies take the form of 
creameries, bacon factories, societies for the export of potatoes, bacon. 
butter, and eggs, and societies of seed growers and of stock breeders. 
These societies have been aided in their work by the results of the 
scientific work of Government experts in agriculture and by the scien- 
tific instruction in agriculture which forms part of the Danish educa- 
tional system. 

In Denmark a society is constituted by a number of members and a 
corporation is farmed for a term of years, within which time all bor- 
rowed capital must be paid off out of the profits. At the end of the 
term the society may again be registered as a society. 

Capitalization of creameries toline place not through the issue of 
shares but by the assumption by members of a joint and individual 
liability to the amount of the initial capital for a fixed period. On 
the security of this liability the society obtains a loan, ta a capital 
bemg provided by making a small fixed charge for the separated milk 
returned. Funds are also obtained through entrance fees. 

Members bind themselves to bring all their milk to the society, 
being paid on the basis of the butter fat it contains. 

The creameries have several federations, as well as a bureau for the 
preparation of statistics relating to prices and to costs of production. 

edit societies—Cooperative credit societies play only a small 
pet in the movement as a whole. The assistance given by the 
overnment in creating small holdings of land, which even laborers 
can obtain, is stated to have compensated to a great extent for the 
lack of cooperative credit societies. 

Consumers’ societies —The majority of these societies are located 

in the country, and their membership is mainly of farmers, laborers, 











% Short accounts of the cooperative movement in Denmark were contained in the MONTHLY LABOR 
REviEw for March, 1919 (p. 143), and June, 1920 (p. 130). 

‘Cooperation in Denmark, by L. Smith-Gordon and C. O’Brien. Cooperative Union (Ltd.), Man- 
chester, England, 1919. International series No. 4. 
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and domestic servants. The consumers’ society, like the cooperative 
creamery, does not issue shares but raises its capital through mem. 
bership fees and through loans obtained on the security of the liability 
of the members. . 

Almost all the consumers’ societies are affiliated with the Danis}, 
Wholesale Society, to which they are extremely loyal. 


France.§ 


A CCORDING to the 1920 Yearbook of the French National Federa- 

tion of Consumers’ Cooperative Societies,® there were in France 
on July 1, 1919, 3,724 cooperative societies. Of these, 2,352 re- 
ported a combined RO of 1,313,997; and 2,331 annual sales 
during 1918 of 636,699,319 frances ($122,882,969, par). 

The French consumers’ cooperative movement has a nationa! 
federation formed by the amalgamation in 1912 of the Exchange of 
French Socialist Cooperative Societies and the Union of French 
Consumers’ Cooperative Societies. This federation now has in mem- 
bership nearly 2,000 societies, representing more than a million 
families. 

Delegates from the federated societies meet in annual congress, a' 
which a central council of 18 members is elected to carry on the work 
of the federation. Besides a permanent secretariat and federal com 
mittees there are general offices of scientific research, investigation, 
and statistics. 

Since 1914 determined efforts have been made to modernize the 
shops, to stop the leaks, to establish proper systems of accounts, and 


to obtain greater patronage of the stores. Much has been done also 
in the a of small societies to form big ones. The 


Cooperative Union of Paris thus formed had at the beginning 0! 
1920, 220 branches, 37,000 members, and an annual business o/ 
37,000,000 francs ($7,141,000, par). | 

At the time of the formation of the National Federation, the whole- 
sale societies of the two old unions were also united. The develop- 
ment of the wholesale society from 1913 to 1919 is shown in the 
following table: 


DEVELOPMENT OF FRENCH COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY, 1913 TO 1919. 


{1 franc at par=19.3 cents.] 














. . Share 
Amount of } Value of capital 


sales. - | Products. | sopscribed. 








Francs. } ' Frances. Frances. Francs. 
3 88, 300 19, 379 
13, 720, 489 119, 625 
9, 116, 498 ; 131,650 
11, 980, 087 131, 650 
26, 019, 422 ; 2, 009, 235 143, 400 
41, 270, 668 , ! 580, 400 
| 71,613, 184 795, 072 a 1, 198, 300 


























* Short accounts of the cooperative movement in France were contained in the MONTHLY LABOR [t! 


VIEW tor March, 1919 (p. 142), October, 1919 (p. 178), and June, 1920 (pp. 130, 131). : 
§ Fédération Nationale des Coopératives de Consommation. Annuaire de la Coopération (2° année 


1920. Paris, 1920. 
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Sweden.” 


A RECENT publication of the International Labor Office® gives 
f statistics for 1919 of the Swedish Cooperative Union, which 
includes in its membership about four-fifths of the cooperative retail 
-ocieties in Sweden. According to this report, the development of the 
members of the union since 1918 is as follows: 


OPERATIONS OF SWEDISH COOPERATIVE UNION, 1918 AND 1919, 


{1 krone at par=26.8 cents.] 

















Item. 1918 1919 
ee 
i 
T otek ST Or OIERO IIOEE 6 oo oc ccccckinccncccccccccsccccdseccecss 845 916 
0 ae ai redccctndcabsdcudsncctvescssadecenss » Tal 879 
i in in pueensunonnail 203, 600 225. 423 
4 erage number of members per society... .....ccccccccccccccccccccccee 264 256 
AR ae ene bt deéekéawsaceseuaseades kroner... 143, 871, 000 216, 118, 000 
A\ erage amount of sales per memberf..................--esceeee--- ae 706 958 
Sia dria bi ah nen eed cacsbouemddntebiedbenenesstesnes do....| (3) 11, 690, 000 
Res esd dtedtundbstcbbuabbasbacidscescéscss Sedsteenides ae (1) 6, 120. 000 








1 Not reported. 


It is stated that in some Provinces the proportion of the population 
supplied by the ‘oon ppcaent societies is very high, reaching in the 
Province of Jimtland nearly a third of all the inhabitants. 

Of four insurance companies affiliated with the union, two report 
their operations. One of these, a fire insurance society, had by the 
cnd of 1919 insured property valued at 312,000,000 kroner ($83,616,- 
000, par). The other, a life insurance society, had issued policies 
to the amount of 76,900,000 kroner ($20,609,200, par). 

The business of the wholesale department of the Union in 1919 
amounted to 69,149,626 kroner ($18,532,100, par) as against 27,989,- 
733 kroner ($7,501,248, par) in 1918. Deposits in the savings depart- 
ment of the union amounted to 9,203,931 kroner ($2,466,654, par) at 
the cnd of 1919, the number of depositors being 22,143. 


Scotland. 


SKETCH of the cooperative movement in Scotland, showing the 
effect of industrial and economic conditions in influencing the 
introduction of cooperation and in promoting its progress, is contained 
in a book® recently issued by the Manchester Cooperative Union. 
Accounts are given of two societies—one, St. Cuthbert’s, a consumers’ 
association, and the other, the United Cooperative Baking Society at 
Glasgow, a federation of consumers’ societies for the production of 
bakery goods. 

The Scottish Cooperative Wholesale Society was established in 
1868. The shares of this society are 20s. ($4.8665, par) each, and 
mémber retail societies must subscribe one share for each of their 
individual members. Employees of the wholesale society are also 





‘A short account of the cooperative niovement in Sweden was contained in the MONTHLY LABor 
REVIEW for June, 1920 (pp. 143, 144). 

‘League of Nations. ternational Labor Office. The Consumers’ Cooperative Societies in 1919: 
Geneva, Sept. 8, 1920. Studies and Documents, Series H, No 1. 

* Cooperation in Scotland, by James Lucas. Cooperat:.e Union (Ltd.), Manchester,1920. International 
cooperative series No. 2. 
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admitted to membership on the purchase of five shares. Voting is «) 
the basis of patronage. Each society has one vote by virtue of m 
bership in the society, a second vote for the first £1,500 ($7,300, par 
worth of purchases from the wholesale, and an additional vote f 
every £3,000 ($14,600, par) spent above the first £1,500. Emplo 
members of the wholesale are represented through their associat 
which has one delegate by virtue of membership and an additio: 
delegate for every 150 members of the association. 

Extensive productive operations are carried on by the Scot! 
Wholesale Society. Some of the industries entered are tailori: 

rinting, and the manufacture of boots and shoes, hosiery, jam, c¢on- 
‘ cillinary, soap, flour, margarine, jute, furniture, and tobac: 
It is said that “not only does the wholesale carry on a huge tailori: 
business, but it weaves the cloth; nay, more, it spins the wool. 
It has creameries, pig-raising farms, and bacon factories in Ireland. 


Switzerland.” 


[s SWITZERLAND the cooperative movement has been developed, 
unaided, by the people themselves. The greatest number .{ 
societies are agricultural societies, but very little published inforiis- 
tion is available concerning them. The following table shows t 
relative development of the different branches of the movement: 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN SWITZERLAND, 1910, 1917, 4 
1918, BY TYPE OF SOCIETY. 








Number of societies at e1 























Type of society. nk ok Pe - 
| i910 | 1917 | 1915 
| 
Distributive societies. ............2.0.2.--+---- EP Paar ed | 479 | 790 | ? 
i ttngdnkehenarndctnveesqneteeenessbeenteeneseces. 347 | 410 | 
Electrical supply societies. . ..........2.2--.2.2-e- eee cece cence ceeeeeeeeeee- 123 | 328 | 
ee a oi oe edn ap nacesbesheeigensonececes 22 | 20 | 
Other eis. ks cctkeeadbesatcceendedcanes<é< 59 | 83 
LL 6 ckindic ecinuduseeboncceesssddecesesoccessces 19 39 
EL, «, Joe dding cctseessecescesteeccepecccccooceseces 593 825 | 
Cattle-breeding societies... ..-.........-ccececenecerececcceccccccccseecees 892 1, 285 | 1, 
ee ee Oe SUNLIOOEY, . .. ce cecdecccccctncccsscecccccccncccsccs 107 165 
Cheese and dairy societies. ..... ite Aine ehh bance eeasenbee es vikdcie bh ae 2,045 2, 535 2, 580 
tC. aeinaids chs ékbnwa eich oudeccnenercatsiesancddigesncss 49 50 5 
Fruit, wine, corn, and honey producing societies, and bee-culture societies. . 104 143 46 
ese cas ble as iin ek cbsdccbedcadcesebcase cesses 40 54 7 
ee a ce Sk Sl Waddcendesceuncaéenss séesoudeséocses 35 60 
PE ous cbtinbSh hota Shewues coon Giecdsocuceveséubeccscetes 8 { 
Es ca sacdubbuecotsddedduastcecceccctesecccccvccccesoscce< 283 724 75 
es ss eens ohh ban ds de ctee sence désentpencesccocccecness 132 199 
Credit, savings, and banking societies -................c..ee-seeeeeeeeeses 192 226 
Industrial supply societies and labor associations. ........... se chen bias 42 90 
han > cc deandtbascoabytatsbeccsccsreetchééescesestoseors 5 6 
Nias occbdnendbcabswubivndidbvc vccmbbbececanccétediss cus 1, 265 2,101 2 
Total -see8 PT eee eee eee SOecceesceseseseosseseseseseses | 6, 841 | 10, 137 





The consumers’ cooperative store movement in Switzerland d:i«- 
from 1847 and has been successful from the first. In 1890 the Goi- 
eral Union of Swiss Cooperative Stores (Verband schweizerische |.- 





16 Data are from Statistisches Jarhbuch der Schweiz, 1918, Herausgeben vom eidgendssischen sta! 
bureau: Taschen Kalendar, 1918, Verband Schweiz. Konsumvereine (V. S. K.); and the Intern 
Cooperative Bulletin, issues of February-March, April, and June-July, 1918, January, Februar)- More, 
June-July, August-September, and December, 1919. 
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imvereine) was founded. Up to 1902 the farmers’ consumers’ 
‘cooperative societies were affiliated with the general union through 
ther Union of East Swiss Agricultural Cooperative Societies. In 
hat year the country societies withdrew from the general union 
cause Of a difference in views. The union pursued a policy of 

voring free trade, while the farmers’ societies weré protectionists. 
‘hough the union has had a definite economic policy, it has main- 
tained an attitude of strict neutrality with regard to politics. The 
union carries on a wholesale business, the savings of which are used 
to create reserves and establish new business enterprises. Large 
sums are spent yearly for education and propaganda. The union, 
or the V.S. K., as it is called, now owns and operates a boot and shoe 
factory, two flour mills (one in German and one in French Switzer- 
land), a printing establishment, an architect’s office, a laboratory, a 
coffee-roasting department, and a dairy. It also owns about 900 
acres Of land. Since 1917 it has also issued life insurance through a 
special company organized for the purpose. 

The following table shows the Sevdedabent of the wholesale de- 
7 partment of the V.S. K.: 


EVELOPMENT OF THE UNION OF SWISS COOPERATIVE STORES (WHOLESALE), 
SINCE ITS ESTABLISHMENT, 


{1 franc at par=19.3 cents.] 








| Num- 

| ber of 
affili- | Reserve Amol 
ated | fund. bu 


3, 600 | 
6, 600 
11, 125 | 
23 , 226 
41,010 
44,630 | 
44,630 
580 (2 | : . 60, 000 | 
3 H) 000 | 100. 090 | 


, 
, 


1, 
1, 
2, 
96 
3 
3,6 
4, 


ono 


; , , 400 | 150, 000 , 673 
( i 36 ,000; 180,000 , 143, 
’ 44,000! 220,000 648 
i 2 600! 260.000 354. 
sar ‘ , 600 285, 000 , O58, 76 
, 200 310, 000 , 402, 
5, 000 350, 000 765, 
, 000 | 400, 000 095, 
,800 | 1,000,000 270, 
: 13 ,000 | 1,150,000 400, 

( 148,200 | 1,350,000 717, 
748,200 | 1,600,000 193, 1 
7 1, 850, 000 , 658, 
2,100,000 | 96, 185, 
2, 500, 000 |129, 719, 


—_ 
-l-_ 
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4 Three months, 
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The following table shows the operations of the members of thie 
Union of Swiss Cooperative Stores: 


OPERATIONS OF MEMBERS OF UNION OF SWISS COOPERATIVE STORES, 1898 TO 


{1 franc at par=19.3 cents.] 








Number | 
of mem- 
bers. 


} Amount re- 
Net savings. turned in 
dividends. 


Amount of 
business. 





| — —— 
Francs. Frances. Francs. | Fra 
64,192 | 25,876,328 2, 748, 924 2, 050 , 635 3 
76,288 | 30,892,090 2, 968, 781 2, 237, 667 1,17 
83, 549 32, 725, 427 3, 203, 538 2,391,991 i, 
96, 482 35,691,681 3, 210, 075 2.407, 459 
102, 869 38, 665, 000 3, 743, 732 2, 871, 193 
111, 210 43, 235, 016 4,051, 736 3, 122, 848 
126, 698 48, 513, 942 4,621, 487 3, 214, 945 
140, 768 54, 109, 814 4,915, 958 4, 036, 957 
152, 494 61, 692, 631 5, 705, 982 4,504, 722 
171,610 69, 596, 679 5, 996, 977 5,074, 807 
188, 366 81,615, 824 6, 663 , 628 , 694, 121 
1909. 3 204, 250 89, 379, 212 7, 372, 386 025, 165 
1910 32! 212,322 | 100,212,608 8,500,174 973, 335 
1911 348 | 224.423} 109,309,205 9, 278, S11 515, 549 
245, 567 123, 365, 850 9, 867, 071 172, 900 
1913 : 254, 324 126, 103, 716 9, 895, 070 322, $2 
1914 276,431 | 143,650,971 10, 920, 796 
1915. 286,704 | 135,509,788 9,095, 613 
1916 ‘ 305,326 | 159,799,945 9,851, 797 
: 324, 948 197,435,555 | 12,452,856 | 
341,826 | 237,595,776 | 13,189,099 





or 
wo Go DD DD DO DO tO 


986, 50 
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1 Not reported. 


Cooperative Congresses. 


Italy.’ 


HE National Congress of Consumers’ Cooperative Societies ailil- 
a iated with the National Federation of Cooperative Societies 
and, through the latter, with the Italian Federation of Coopera- 
tive Societies, was held in Milan on February 29, 1920. After a 
lengthy discussion of the business and financial report of the Federa- 
tion, which showed that 1,089 cooperative societies and 30 regional 
federations were affiliated with it, resolutions were passed relating to 
Italy's food policy, the resumption of commercial relations wit! 
Russia, reform of cooperative legislation, political action, and thie 
relations of the cooperative and trade-union movements. The reso- 
lution with respect to the first of these subjects declared that the fou 
policy of the country must be such as would tend to increase agriciil- 
tural production and to decrease I[taly’s dependence upon foreiy: 
countries for supplies. The opinion was expressed, however, that » 
return to free wads would merely increase speculation. Stating tha! 
the functioning of the present datebative agencies has proved u! 
satisfactory, the resolution urges that the purchase and Retribu ion 
of foodstuffs be gradually intrusted to the cooperative societies, 
which are declared to be the only bodies capable of properly protect- 
ing the interests of consumers. 





1 Boliettino del Lavaro, Vol. XX XIII, Nos.4and 5. Rome, 1920. 
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The Government is requested, by resolution, to permit trade re 
lations between Italian cooperative societies and those of Ukraine in 
order to ‘“‘promote a useful exchange of raw materials and manu- 
factured articles.”’ 

The congress will work for the passage of a bill, now before Par 
liament, for the reform of the cooperative legislation. It urges also 
the passage of legislation providing for ‘‘free organization of the 
cooperative inspection service under the control and with the assist 
ance of the State,” and for better credit facilities for cooperative 
societies. 

The congress was of the opinion that “‘in order to obtain recog- 
nition by the Government of the demands of the cooperators of all 
Italy, it is necessary to give active support to those political parties 
whose platform comes nearest to our program.’ It therefore de 
clared that it ‘“intrusts the political representation of the cooperative 
movement to the parliamentary group of the Italian People’s Party 
(Partito Papolare) and requests the directorate of the party to form 
a group of le uties to defend the rights of the cooperative movement 
and to aid in developing cooperation in all fields of social and economic 
activities.” 

The following resolutions were passed on the subject of the rela 
tions between the cooperative and trade-union movements: 


1. Whereas the springing up and development in communes and Provinces of othe) 
cooperative institutions with cooperative aims dijferent from those of the consumer: 


cooperative societies affiliated with the National Federation is an established fact. the 
latter (a) recognize the dependence of all societies upon the Italian Federation of 
Cooperative Societies but assert the absolute autonomy within its own field of activity 


of each form of cooperation from other forms and of each federated movement from other 
federated movements, and (b) reaffirm the duty of the subordination of the various 
cooperative institutions to that national organization which is representative of the 
corresponding field of activities: And be it 

Resolved, That in each Province the consumers’ cooperative societies shall combine 
into a federation excluding cooperative bodies having other scopes: 

That whenever other cooperative institutions take up activities connected with food 
and domestic consumption they shall report this to the Provincial Federation of Con- 
sumers’ Cooperative Societies; 

That affiliation of provincial federations formed by cooperative societies other than 
consumers’ societies shall not be permissible except on condition that such federations 
form as soon as possible a proper federation of consumers’ societies; 

That all differences with other local federations shall be submitted to the respective 
national federations and in case of disagreement of these to the Federation of Coopera- 
tive Societies; 

That banking institutions affiliated with the Federation of Cooperative Societies 
shall take care of the financing of cooperative institutions regularly affiliated with the 
local and national central organizations, but only for activities coming within their 
social and statutory scope; 

That it is necessary that in every Province an office be established jointly with the 
other national cooperative federations and the local labor union which shall assist all 
institutions of a mutualistic and cooperative character affiliated with the respective 
local and national central organization, supervise them in a legal and administrative 
way, and examine their accounts; 

at the financial aid of the National Credit Institute of the Federated Banks and 
of other national and local cooperative federations be invoked in favor of this office 

2. Whereas social and political activities are gradually becoming more popular 
with the organized classes and it is considered the duty of the cooperative move 
ment to aid the trade-union movement as a factor of better human solidarity, and it 
is necessary at the same time that, with diminishing competition among trades 
men and merchants. the cooperative societies should take charge of the provisioning 
and the defense of all consumers: Be it 
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Resolved, (1) To support the organizations of the working classes by having the 
members of the cooperative societies become members of the trade-unions and by 
establishing cooperative stores at the individual trade-unions. 

(2) To infuse cooperative spirit into the trade-unions by supporting the transforma- 
tion of the unions into cooperative labor societies and by introducing into these 
societies a consumers’ syndicate for the control of commodities and prices, and by 
demanding from the State the introduction of such a syndicate into other agencies 
of production and by organizing the working class as a consumers’ cooperative society , 
thus accustoming it to look upon problems of production from the viewpoint of the 
collective needs of the consuming nation instead of that of the profit of the individual. 

(3) To promote agreements with the Italian Workmen’s Federation and with the 
trade-unions with respect to furthering mutual aid between labor and cooperative 
organizations and to obtaining from the State legal recognition of the organizations of 
the working and producing classes, and of the cooperative societies and their federa- 
tions as the legal representatives of the consuming classes and their right as such to 
elect, in accordance with the principles of proportional representation, provincial 
councils and to formulate regulations for the provisioning of the country. 


United Kingdom.? 


HE fifty-second annual congress of the cooperative societies of 

the United Kingdom was held at Bristol, May 24 to 26, 1920. 
Besides the delegates from the societies which are members of the 
Cooperative Union, visiting cooperators were present representing 
the cooperative movement of Relisens. France, Russia, Switzerland, 
and Ukraine. 

According to the report submitted to the congress, the aggregate 
membership of the member societies of the Cooperative Union is 
estimated to be 4,038,755, the share capital to be £66,385,566 
($323 ,065,357, par), and the trade during 1919 to be £197,459,114 
($960,934,778, par). 

A number of important resolutions were passed. With regard to 
education, the societies were urged to appoint special educational 
committees, to base the appropriations for this purpose on member- 
ship rather than on savings made, and to appoint full-time educa- 
tional secretaries for societies having over 10,000 members. Jn 
order to increase the share capital of the movement, the local societies 
were requested to abolish restrictions on the capital investment per 
member and to permit such investment up to the legal limit of 
£200 ($973.30, par). The Cooperative Union was charged with the 
task of endeavoring to obtain an amendment to the industrial and 

rovident societies act under which cooperative societies operate, 
abolishing the provision restricting capital investment per person 
to £200. 

As was noted in a previous number of the Review (September, 
1920, pp. 128-130) the question of a political alliance with the 

arliamentary committee of the trades-union congress and the Labor 
Part came up for discussion, but its consideration was postponed 
until the 1921 congress. 

The congress was unanimous in the passage of a resolution reaffirm- 
ing its opposition to a proposed law which would tax the savings or 
“‘profits”’ of the societies. The cooperators take the position that the 
surplus resulting from cooperative trading is not a profit but a saving, 
and that no part of it, whether retained in the business of the society 
or returned as a dividend on purchases, should be taxed. 


2 Data arefrom Labor Gazette, London, June, 1920, p. 293, and from the Manchester (England) Guardian, 
issues of May 26 and 27, 1920. 
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A significant resolution was one instructing the Cooperative Tnion 
to Inquire and report to the next congress as to the desirability of 
the amalgamation of all societies in the Kingdom, both wholesal: 


and retail, into one national cooperative society. 










Report of British Copartnership Productive Societies, 1919. 
4 ‘HE August, 1920, number of Copartnership (London) contain 


the report of the copartnership productive societies. 
These are societies of workers whose object is the establish- 
ment of a system under which the members of the society work in a 
factory or workshop belonging to themselves, under conditions of 
labor determined by themselves, and under the direction of a manager 
elected by them. The profits are usually devoted as follows: A fixed 
rate of interest is paid on share capital; certain amounts are set aside 
for reserve and other funds, ak as accident, compensation, and 
insurance funds; a dividend on purchases is in many cases paid to 
customers, and a varying portion of the profits is allotted to the em- 
loyees as a bonus on their wages, this being either in whole or in part 
in the form of shares, and often a sum is set aside for the formation 
of provident funds for the employees. 

The goods produced by these societies are sold mainly to the retail 
distributing societies, which frequently furnish a considerable pro- 
portion of the capital employed and which share in the management 
through delegates elected to the management committees of the 
societies. 

According to this report, although the societies had to contend 
with difficulties such as increases in the cost of raw materials and in 
wages, they have prospered in spite of these. For the three principal 
groups of societies—textile, boot and shoe, and printing societies 
comparative figures are given for 1913. These show that in the 
textile societies the trade more than doubled, as did also the 
profits; in the boot and shoe societies three times as much business 
was done in 1919 as in 1913, while more than five times the amount of 

rofit realized in 1913 was made in 1919; and in the printing societies 
both trade and profits were more than three times as great as in 1915. 
The number of societies of each kind remained practically unchanged. 

The operations of the productive societies for 1919 are shown by 

industry in the following table: 


























OPERATIONS OF BRITISH COPARTNERSHIP PRODUCTIVE SOCIETIES FOR 1919. 


[£1 at par=$4.8665.] 























































. Capital 
| Number ] ar 
eal (share and P Dividend 
Industry. | ‘om loan) and Trade. Profit. on wages. 
aes. reserve, 
ree SM oo ae. 
English societies: | = 
i Uinaths diab tmetiniebtidemnnernnaes 13 £464,508 | £1,536,734 £92,471 £19, 472 
Boots and shoes. ........-....+-+++++--+- 15 282,140 | 1, 201, 456 86, 357 21,142 
ink teietiitinc beakdiiwssktes | 3 28,679 | ” 98,328 7) 394 3) 55: 
i WOU cwcedscsveswsideseccs 6 53, 485 69, 102 2, 831 45 
EE incwninssdédcetdcwdduceceve 13 120, 603 414, 981 43, 739 6, 564 
TD ctcinimnemenmebcetinkoia@nsss 9 100, 255 332, 513 23, 701 2, 895 
Oi es 59 | 1,049,670 | 3,653,114 256,493 | 54, 082 
Geottish societies. . .............c..-scccecee- 4 958,531 | 2,110,805 138, 035 14, 589 
Total, Great Britain................... 63 | 2,008,201 | 5,763,919 | 394,528 | 68, 671 
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Educational and Vocational Training in the Army. 


ETAILED information of the extent of the educational work 
being carried on by the War Department among the enlisted 
men of the Army has been furnished by the Adjutant General’s 

Office and shows the proportion of the men availing themselves of the 
opportunity for mental improvement and the acquisition of a voca- 
tion. An account of the origin and general organization of this new 
departure in Army work is contained in the August (1920) issue of 
the Monruty Lasor Review (pp. 91 and 92). The data now pre- 
sented is the latest available, being for the month of May, 1920, and 
as the total strength of the posts reporting was 150,158, or 69 per 
cent of the total enlisted strength of the Army on May 31, 1920 
(217,190 men), it may be considered as highly representative. In- 
struction is offered throughout the posts in continental United States, 
in our island possessions, and in the overseas detachments. The 
highest number of subjects listed as taught at any of the posts 
reporting was 84. This included both vocational and educational 
subjects, together with their various branches. 

In the table following, presenting the number of posts furnishing 
instruction in specified vocations and studies, and the number of 
men receiving such instruction, related courses have been grouped 
under a general designation. 

It is probable that in the educational] studies some of the men are 
‘smmiled, in more than one class, and it is possible that this may be 
true in a few of the vocational courses, so that the “total enrolled”’ 
does not exactly represent the total number of men being educated. 


NUMBER OF POSTS FURNISHING INSTRUCTION IN SPECIFIED VOCATIONS AND 
STUDIES AND NUMBER OF MEN RECEIVING SUCH INSTRUCTION, MAY, 1920. 


Vocational. 
































Num-| Num- Num- |Num- 
ber of} ber of ber of |ber of 
posts} men posts | men 
Vocation or study. giving | receiv- Vocation or study. giving | receiv- 
in- | ing in- in- |ingin- 
struc-| struc- struc- | struc- 
tion. | tion. tion. | tion. 
idvertising and journalism......... 5 14 || Clerk, company, pay roll, and gen- 
culture and horticulture. ....... 89 | 1,334 GOD. cnn co dvengnepsdessocesosccess 67 916 
lane mechanics. ................ 25 860 || Commercial art.............- bebceus 10 79 
Auto construction and repair ....... 224 6,991 || Concrete worker......... sitendoccak 10 126 
BORO GRIVENG< ..... cscccvcccccccsscece 210 | 5,802 || Cook and baker........ gumbanpedeess 48 468 
Barber. ......... Witness dighesvocen 10 72 || Cordage worker. ............. Sahat 2 25 
Blacksmithing and horseshoeing. . .. 48 394 || Dental assistant ................-..- 12 41 
Bookkeeping. . .... sacbasuverdséeace « 51 507 || Draitsman, mechanical ............. 35 267 
Brick masonry . . .........-.-...-.- ° 1 5 || Electrician and lineman............ 140} 1,579 
Business and commercial training. . 26 632 || Engine operation .............-...-. 31 207 
Butcher and meat cutter. .......... 15 ee ES bo nce bsbt de susdccccectes 17 131 
Canvas WOrker .. . .cccccccccsesecese 4 13 || Furniture and upholstering......... 18 113 
SSCS SSSSSSSSSSSSESESSESESESE 70 624 Jewelry io ceswadessiannn 1 19 
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NUMBER OF POSTS FURNISHING INSTRUCTION 1N SPECIFIED VOCATIONS AND 
STUDIES AND NUMBER OF MEN RECEIVING SUCH INSTRUCTION, MAY, 1920—Con. 


Vocational—Concluded. 





! 
| 


Num-}; Num- | Num-!N 
ber oi ber of ber of | ber 
posts men posts | men 
Vocation or study. giving| receiv- | Vocation or study. giving | recei 
in- | ing in- in- jin 
Struc-/| struc- struc- 


] 


tion. | tion. | tion. | tion 




















Laundry work....... $dbistbaedweten 10 53 | Saddlery and harness making 

Leather worker. .... ‘ngestiunae eenee 5 | 2 Salvage , ; 

Machinist and mechanic 99 1, Shoemaker 

Medicine, surgery, and nursing..... 48 | ‘ Stenography and typewriting...... 

i a ee 34 | Stone masonry ° 

Military drill and instruction 33 | Structural work........ —e ee na 

Moving-picture operator 47 Surveying and civil engineering 

Musician 67 ‘ Se a eer 

IL. - ciuilin sch addbomeeanconel 3 | ‘ Teaming and stable management... 

Packing and shipping j 52 || Telephone operator............... = 
| Telegraph operator 

Pharmacy ........--- seeseces : ‘ Topography and mapping 

oo rae ss ¢ 36 || Veterinarian : 

Plumbing and pipe fitting Warehousing 

Printing and bookbinding 39 | Wheelwright an 

Radiotelegraphy 9 | | X-ray worker 

Rubber-stamp making. . ......---¢ : 

ROUT WEAVING... cccscccece Sensecore 











Educational. 





| Advanced. 





Arithmetic. ......... trenaaione s-2-+| 137 | 7,030 || Advanced studies. 
eee eccces pesccescce . 31; 1,901 
» 2 | i) | Economics 

Elementary studies. ............-.- ° 6 | 383 i History, general. ......c.ccccccccese 

I ck otaseicescesceh betunece se 186 | 12,491 || Languages, modern. ............ sept 

GET .. . clindvceveanecancbe ounce 70 | 3,166 || Mathematics 

Hygiene and physiology 4 76 || Sciences 

History, United States.............| 67 | 3,279 || | |i 

Pemmanship. .. ..s.ccccocccccescce-e! 99 | 4,507 EE. ssnasesenece pair e nee 157 | 2,015 

BEEN. co ncccecencessococessoscece| 40 | 2,617 Elementary. ...... eres eee | 764 | 42,521 

Ds ditncdhdncadipbetmewbowhios 122 | 7,062 | _—- -— - 
| 


|| Total, educational .........-.-e00--| 921 | 44,536 
Total ...cc-csccccccocecesereee| 764 | 42,521 ! Total, vocational ...... ecocese -seeee}| 2,163 | 32, 165 





| ; 
| | URE CORRE . ccocccccecececs-o 8,004 | 16,701 





As the educational training is voluntary, except for illiterates and 
men who can neither read nor write English, school work being 
compulsory with them, the courses having the largest enrollment 
of men may indicate to some extent the trend toward certain occu- 
pations and the training for which there is t ie most call. 

Of the entire enrollment of 32,165 men in the vocational courses, 
6,991, or 21.7 per cent, were in the auto construction and repair 
courses, the next largest number, 5,802, or 18 per cent, being in the 
auto-driving courses, which include instruction in the driving of 
tractors as well as in that of autos and trucks. Stenography and 
typewriting courses have an enrollment of 2,654, or 8.3 per cent of 

e total, and courses for musicians, it is interesting to note, have 
the next largest enrollment, 1,823, or 5.7 per cent. There are 1,579 
men, or 4.9 per cent, in the electrician and lineman courses, and 
1,334, or 4.1 per cent, taking agricultural courses. The following 
courses are next in importance from the standpoint of numbers: 
Machinists and mechanics, 1,081 men, or 3.4 per cent; clerical work, 
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916, or 2.8 per cent; airplane mechanics, 860, or 2.7 per cent; and 
medicine, surgery, and nursing, 834, or 2.6 per cent. The enroll- 
ment in the courses embraced in the foregoing classifications forms 
74.2 per cent of the total enrollment in the vocational courses. 


Enrollment in Commercial and Educational Courses. 


SIDE from the extremely large proportion of the men in the auto 
construction, repair, and driving courses (39.7 per cent), possibly 
due to the opportunities in the auto trades resulting from the wide- 
spread use of the automobile, both in business and for pleasure, 
perhaps the most interesting deduction from the data in the fore- 
going table is the large proportion of the men fitting themselves for 
commercial life rather than for iculture, the lack of workers in 
which is at present being generally deplored, or for the building 
trades, which are important because of the present nation-wide 
shortage of housing. There are 1,334 men, or 4.1 per cent, taking 
agricultural and horticultural studies (which include agronomy, 
animal husbandry, farm economics, farm mechanics, truck garden- 
ing, and landscape gardening), and 1,039 men, or 3.2 per cent, 
learning various building trades (brick masonry, carpentry, con- 
crete work, plumbing and pipe fitting, stone masonry, and struc- 
tural work), while 5,802, or 18 per cent, are fitting themselves for 
some branch of commercial life (advertising and journalism, book- 
keeping, commercial art, stenography and typewriting, clerical 
work, etc.). 

In the strictly educational classes the great proportion of the 
students are in the elementary classes. This is due to the large 
number of illiterate men, who on enlisting are at once assigned to 
classes where elementary subjects and the fundamentals of our 
Government are taught. The number of illiterates receiving instruc- 
tion in the posts reporting for May, 1920, was 6,173. Among the 
advanced studies general , Frost modern languages, mathematics, 
and sciences are the most popular with the men. The science 
courses, in which 164 men are enrolled, include bacteriology, biology, 
chemistry, hydrogentherapy, technical laboratory work, meteorology, 
mineralogy, physics, psychology, and general science. 

While the policy of the War Department has been to make available 
to the soldier, as far as is practical, instruction in the occupation or 
trade for which he desires to fit himself, as is evidenced by the great 
variety of courses offered, it has been found from the experience 
gained in the working out of this educational plan that with the 
equipment and facilities available better results will be obtained by 
having fewer courses, which can be well taught, and adding thereto 
as need arises and facilities permit. The fcltowing excerpt from a 
letter from the Adjutant General to department commanders and 
bureau chiefs sets forth the present policy: 

Experience gained during the past year shows that in general too many subjects 
have been attempted in vocational training. Itisa fundamental educational policy 
of the War Department in general to bring education to the soldier and to allow each 
soldier, in so far as facilities afford, to select the vocation in which he will be traine!, 
assisted in his choice by a system of vocational guidance which is being developed 
for the Army as a whole. The above freedom of selection of vocational courses must 
be limited by what is practicable in conducting a well-balanced and efficient system 
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of vocational education under the working limitations of money, available teachers 
number of men to be served, supplies obtainable, and the needs of the Army and « 

civil life, as well as other limiting conditions. The system for any territorial depart 

ment must be a well-balanced, well-coordinated s\ stem, in which no course is included 
which can not be well taught under all the conditions stated ahove and which does 
not fit into a well-balanced system for thatdepartment. [t will produce more efficien 
results to have relatively few courses well taught, and to expand gradually as 1 ee 
and opportunity arise, rather than to have a large number of courses, many of which 
are inefliciently taught. 


——__-———= 


Recent Developments in Adult Working-Class Education. 


N PRACTICALLY every progressive country of the world the 
i revelations of the war cove given a remarkable impetus to 
educational movements. This is apparent in the passing of 
education acts with broader provisions, in the agitation for better 
salaries for teachers, for increased facilities and equipment, and in 
the extension of educational opportunity to young workers through 
popular schools, continuation schools, and the various forms of voca- 
tional training. 

That the youth of these countries appreciate the necessity for both 
a cultural and a vocational preparation for the coming time is evident 
in the reports of attendance from every secondary school, college, and 
university. A general lack of space, facilities, and teaching force 
necessary to care for the hosts of students clamoring for admission is 
shown to exist. The question uppermost is how to accommodate 
them all. 

Inspiring as this movement is, however, it concerns the younger 
portion of society almost exclusively. There still remains that large 
number of adults, especially among the laboring classes, who, having 
been deprived of educational opportunities in their youth, also fee! 
the impulse of the present movement, and who desire some form of 
education of a cultural nature which not only will act as an intellec- 
tual stimulus but will help to counteract the benumbing effects of 
the monotonous character of their daily work. 

It is with this sort of education that Bulletin No. 271,' recently 
issued by this Bureau concerns itself. The study is limited in scope, 
being confined to some recent developments in adult working-class 
education in Great Britain and the United States. The movements 
described must not, the author states, be confused with university 
extension lectures or correspondence courses. They aim to spread 
among the average working people of the world higher forms of cul- 
tural education, which object is accomplished through small classes 
made up of working people meeting together for systematic study for 
a period of years. The work necessitates regular attendance, prepa- 
ration of written material from time to time, and a large amount of 
outside reading on the subject studied. 

The author of Bulletin No. 271 conducts his discussion of working 
class education under two principal heads: Education for adult work 
ers and Education for prospective labor leaders. Chapter |, dealing 
with education for adult workers, includes an account in some detail 
of what is known as the Workers’ Educational Association of Great 








1U, S. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Adult working-class education in (reat 
Britain and the United States, by Charles Patrick Sweeney. Washington, 1920. 101,iv pp. 3 appen- 
dixes. 
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Britain. The most important feature of this association, which was 
organized in 1903, largely through the efforts of Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Mansbridge, is the tutorial class movement in Great Britain and her 
overseas dominions. These classes, originally formed as the result of 
a conference between the workers and representatives of English 
universities held at Oxford in 1907, have gradually increased until, 
according to the report for 1918-19, they numbered 153, and every 
large university in England was affiliated with the movement for 
their formation. 

The classes are financed by Government grants through the board 
of education, through grants from the local education authorities and 
from the universities, and through small fees paid by workers. The 
movement has spread to the colonies, classes having been organized 
in the Australian States and in Canada. 

In the spring of 1918 representatives of Toronto University and of 
labor bodies organized a Workers’ Educational Association for To- 
ronto and district, and eight tutorial classes were formed. The 
process of forming one of these classes is quite simple. When 30 
members enroll for a class and decide upon a subject for study, the 
joint committee, consisting in each university of an equal number of 
university and labor representatives, is notified and appoints a tutor, 
who has a regular status in the university, to give the work. When 
the class has been formed there is only one hard and fast rule regard- 
ing the instruction. It must be presented from a number of view- 
points and be free from bias. The lecture periods are of two hours’ 
duration, the first hour being given to the lecture, the second devoted 
to a discussion of the subject by the class and the tutor. 

In England economics and social history have led all subjects chosen 
for study by classes of workers. ‘This is also true thus far in Canada. 
The classes are university classes in the fullest sense of the word. 
Much of the work is excellent, maturity of mind and experience off- 
setting the lack of original training in school. Those interested in 
the movement feel that it has distinctively ‘‘ widened the area of the 
university and has brought large numbers of working people within 
the «phere of active university teaching.” 


Provision for Adult Working Class Education in the United States. 


WHILE there is no organization in the United States exactly like 

the Workers’ Educational Association, the nearest approach 
to the tutorial class movement may be found in the classes of tlic 
Workers’ University in New York City, conducted by the Interna 
tional Ladies Garment Workers’ Union, and in those of the various 
trade-union colleges which have recently been established in various 
large cities such as Boston, Baltimore, Seattle, Washington, civ. 
The scope of the work carried on by the Workers’ University is more 
limited than that of the tutorial classes, being confined to the activi- 
ties of the International Ladies Garment Workers’ Union. 

So far as known, with the single exception of those in Baltimore, 
the classes in the trade-union colleges are conducted in many instances 
by university fJeachers but are not linked with the universities in any 
other way, the funds for maintenance being provided by the trade- 
unions themselves or by small fees for each course. In this impor- 
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tant particular they differ from the British tutorial classes, which 
derive much strength from the relationship existing between them 
and the universities. The constitutions and programs of several of 
these colleges given in the bulletin indicate the general nature of 
their management and educational work. 

Part II of the bulletin deals, as indicated before, with education 
for prospective labor leaders. This includes the training given in 
England and the United States by such schools as Ruskin College, 
the Central Labor College, School for Women Organizers, and others. 
Three appendixes are: Students and tutors, an abstract from 
‘University tutorial classes,” by Albert Mansbridge; Interim report 
on industrial and social conditions in relation to adult education, 
a part of the report made by the British Ministry of Reconstruction 
in 1918; and ‘‘Why universities should expand,’ taken from the 
inquiry into industrial unrest made by a British commission in 1917. 


Turing Retail Selling into a Skilled Occupation. 
Mex than 15 years ago Mrs. Lucinda W. Prince, through her 


experience in Boston as a leader in a working girls’ club, 

which included in its membership a number of department 
store employees, came to the conclusion that these girls stood next 
to no chance of bettering themselves unless they could be shown in 
some way the possibilities which their work held. She was sure that 
if the girls were properly trained for their special jobs they could 
be aroused to an intelligent interest in such jobs and that higher 
wages would surely follow increased efficiency. The Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union of Boston was of the same opinion, 
and the result of this combined conviction was the establishment of a 
training class for department store girls. 


Cooperation of Boston Merchants and Purpose of the Plan. 


‘THE merchants of Boston looked somewhat askance upon the 

scheme, so the first small class in salesmanship in 1905 and the 
early part of 1906 had to get their selling experience through the 
foal and handwork shops of the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union. These shops, however, were small and the merchan- 
dise too limited to give sufficient experience for department store 
selling. Before July, 1906, the management of one of the large 
stores decided to take Mrs. Prince’s pupils in their store at a small 
wage and to consider employing the training school’s graduates. 
Other firms became interested and offered to cooperate. Further 
experience proved that more and more practical work in the stores 
was required, and after experimenting on different hourly schedules 
and part-time wages a number of the leading department stores 
agreed to pay the pupils full wages and at the same time allow them 
to attend school 15 hours a week (three hours each day for five days) 
for a term of 12 weeks. Not only superintendents but buyers and 
floor managers acknowledged the courses as advantageous to busi- 
ness, and many of the most promising saleswomen were selected to 
take the training. 
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The four principal aims of the pioneer school for salesmanship may 
be abridged as follows: 

1. To make promotion in the profession of selling depend on 
efficiency and not length of service. 

2. To awaken intellect and develop judgment. 

3. To find out whether or not the pupil 1s fitted for a selling job. 

4. To give high standards of all kinds. 

Besides instruction in actual salesmanship (including technique 
of selling, discussion of pupils’ daily experience in store work, store 
system, and demonstration sales) the following subjects are con- 
sidered essential to the course: Textiles, general merchandise, hygiene, 
physical education, English, color and design. The details of the 
selling lessons are suggested by some of their titles; for example, store 
directory, care of stock, approach to the customer, talking up the 
merchandise, closing the sale, and returns—their causes an ects. 

The account of the weekly demonstration sales of the Boston 
school of salesmanship is particularly interesting. These sales are 
made very realistic. Department store merchants cooperate by 
loaning merchandise for the performance. The pupils who take 
the parts of sales persons and customers are expected to ‘‘play up” 
to the height of their ability. Other members of the class watch 
the performance and take notes on the way it is conducted and after- 
wards discuss the technique of the sale. It has been found that this 
method of instruction is exceedingly helpful and arouses and holds 
the attention of the class more effectually than lectures. In these 
school demonstration sales the various kinds of customers are dis- 
cussed, including the talkative and the taciturn, the emotional and 
the phlegmatic, the bargain hunter and the regardless-of-cost type, 
the undecided and the belligerent, and even the man shopper in the 
woman’s department. 


Development of Courses in Salesmanship. 


‘THE success of the Boston experiment in teaching retail sales- 

manship resulted in a call from merchants in other cities for 
Mrs. Prince to establish similar courses of instruction, but there 
was a lack of teachers trained for the particular kind of work, which 
lack led logically to the establishment in Boston of a training course 
in salesmanship for teachers. This class was definitely organized 
in 1912 and finally developed into the Prince School of Education 
for Store Service, which is now carrying on its work in cooperation 
with Simmons College, the National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, and 18 Boston 
stores’ and has recently affiliated with the Harvard University 
-Graduate School of Education. While the Prince school still has a 
class for sales women in the department stores, the training of 
leaders in department store education is at present the principal 
work. No entrance examination is required. Graduates of col- 
leges or four-year normal schools and those who have had teaching 
or — experience are given the preference. The courses ' 
include— 


1. Conference with directors. 
2. Store practice and research. 





1 Prince School of Education for Store Service, Boston, Mass., 1920 Prospectus. 
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8. Observation and teaching. 

4, Education and psychology. 

5. Merchandise. 

6. Social economics. 

The graduates of the teachers’ training course of the Prince school 
are holding store and school positions in various parts of the country, 
from the District of Columbia to California and from Canada to 
Texas. Fifty-four graduates of the 1920 class have accepted store, 
factory, or school positions in 32 cities in the United States and 
in two cities in England.’ 

About the same time that the training classes for teachers of 
retail selling were first organized a movement was inaugurated to 
establish salesmanship courses in the Boston public schools, and in 
1913 Mrs. Prince was appointed director of salesmanship in these 
schools. The following other cities now offer public-school courses 
in retail selling: Baltimore, Md.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Chicago, IIL; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Duluth, Minn.; Galesburg, Ill.; Grand Rapids, 
Mich; Houston, Tex.; Logansport, Ind.; Los Angeles, Calif.; New 
Haven, Conn; New York, N. Y.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Nashville, 
Tenn. ; Oakland, Calif.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Providence, R. I.; Rochester, 
N. Y.; San Francisco, Calif.; Seattle, Wash.; Springfield, Mass.; 
Toledo, Ohio; Waterbury, Conn.; and Worcester, Mass.” 

Several of the members of the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion (New York City) had educational directors in their establish- 
ments and were so greatly in favor of department store education 
that they wished to take up the matter at the annual convention 
of the association in 1915. Mrs. Prince was invited to speak on this 
subject, the outcome being that she was asked to accept the director- 
ship of a new department of education about to be organized by the 
association. 

The fact that progressive merchants are taking a leading part in 
the establishment of retail selling training schools or classes would 
indicate the practical value of the plan. In further corroboration 
of such value, from another angle of vision, is the declaration that 
the Boston school has proved conclusively that the training has 
resulted in increased efficiency, ‘‘demonstrating to the merchants 
that their saleswomen can be made worth a wage which at first 
seemed prohibitive. A minimum wage that is not fairly earned is 
a menace rather than a benefit, but it is a truism that efficient, 
high-priced labor is cheaper in the end than labor low in price and 
inferior in ability.’’ 4 

In addition to high-school preparatory courses in retail selling, 
the public schools are considering the requirements of store em- 
ployees between 14 to 16 years of age or those who have gone to 
work as soon as possible either through choice or necessity. ‘‘The 
possibilities of this continuation school work for these particular 
groups are beyond belief to those who have not seen the results of 
' such teaching.’ ® 


? Data furnished by the Federal Board for Vocational Education, Washington. : 
Ne ye ee Education, by Helen Rich Norton, U.S. Bureau of Education, Washington. Bulletin 
0. . 46. 
6 Retail se & Federal Board for Vocational Education, Washington. Bulletin No. 22, Commercial 
education series No. 1, revised edition, September, 1919, p. 35. 
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The Pittsburgh and the New York Plans. 


N 1916 a bureau of salesmanship research in the division of ap- 

plied psychology in the Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, was organized by a number of firms having more than 50,000 
salesmen. Thirty companies underwrote the bureau’s budget of 
$75,000 to be distributed over five years. Two of these supporting 
firms were department stores, and through the insistence of the 
representative of one of these stores in May, 1918, a research bureau 
for retail selling was underwritten by seven general Pittsburgh 
stores for $160,000 to be distributed over five years. This latter 
bureau stresses research in personnel problems. ‘The training of 
pupils who are fitted to go into retail stores and the training of 
teachers for them and for employees in the stores is the biggest 
personnel problem which those interested in vocational education 
have at the present moment to attack.’”® 

The Pittsburgh Research Bureau scheme for retail training may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Cooperation with public schools in the establishment in the high 
—- of courses to prepare more capable persons to take up retail 
selling. 

2. The carrying on of advance courses to which able store em- 
i may be admitted together with candidates having college 
degrees. 

3. Intensive research in personnel problems in regard to retail 
selling, including a graduate course for research assistants along this 
special line. 

With reference to the admission to the course of those who are not 
college graduates, the bureau is experimenting by accepting mature 
applicants who have had store experience and who make high 
records in general ability tests. 

An investigation made by the Retail Dry Goods Association of 
New York, the Book Publishers’ Association, the Retail Shoe Selling 
Associations, and others disclosed the fact that in the New York 
metropolitan district there were fully a quarter of a million employees 
in retail stores. There was, however, found to be a scarcity of suit- 
able applicants for selling positions in such stores because of a strong 
prejudice against retail selling jobs not only among the boys and 
girls but also among their parents. After considering the situation 
carefully the investigators concluded that the public, the parents, 
and the prospective sales persons were unaware of the oppor- 
tunities of retail salesmanship. It was found also that the public 
schools of New York in their business courses offered no instruction 
in this important commercial subject. The realization of this dearth 
led to the establishment of such courses and soon after they were 
inaugurated they were patronized to such an extent that the supply 
of teachers was too few to meet the calls for instruction. It was also 
discovered that some of the stores themselves that had teaching and 
training programs were not making the progress they should because 
of the scarcity of properly equipped instructors. Moreover, there 
was no adequate provision isi tee New York colleges and universities 





£ seg, Somes po of retailing at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, by Dr. J. B. Miner, Nationa! 


Society for Vocational Education, New York. Bulletin No. 29, April, 1919, p. 55. 
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for the preparation of such specialized teachers. These conditions 
resulted in the foundstion of the School of Retail Selling in New York 
University. Mr. Lee Galloway, of the department of business ad- 
ministration of that institution, in briefing the New York plan, says: 

The New York plan embraces three important factors—the merchants, New York 
University, and the high-school system of the city. By the union of effort of these 
three factors, the enterprise has heen raised above the semblance of a mere local 
undertaking or above an enterprise that will only yield larger sales. It is a step 
toward raising the level of the thousands engaged in what has hithefto been an un- 
skilled occupation. Indirectly it will tend to eliminate inferior merchandise; it will 
lead to sales on merit and service; it will inspire a higher confidence between retailer 
and consumer; finally, it will establish, within the greatest retail center of the world, 
the highest type of retail selling based on service.’ 


Further Developments. 


THE University of California, at Berkeley, last summer had a 

course in retail selling. The University of Cincinnati is this fall 
opening a training school for teachers of this subject, and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and the University of Washington have under 
consideration the possibility of establishing such courses. Mr. ©. A. 
Prosser, formerly director of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, now director of Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn., 
declares that there is scarcely a city in the United States where 
retail selling education in some form is not being given or contem- 
plated. No doubt, the work of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education has contributed considerably to the impetus of this 
important movement. 

The fact that a committee from the English Drapers’ Association 
has recently been sent to this country to study, among other matters, 
the methods and accomplishments of retail selling education in the 
United States accentuates the significance of the pioneer work that 
has been done by American educators in this field. To quote Mr. 
Galloway again: “Four landmarks on the road of retail development 
stand out above all others. They are institutional organization, 
one-price policy, the guarantee of satisfaction, and expert personal 
salesmanship.”’® If retail merchants have been somewhat slow in 
reaching this latest landmark, they are now making up with great 
energy * their retarded arrival. 





Continuation School Conducted by a Large Soap Manufacturer in 
England.’ 


HE facilities which the Lever Bros., large soap manufacturers 

PP in England, offer to the junior clerks, apprentices, and unskilled 

workers in their works continuation school at Port Sunlight 

are discussed in detail in an address given before the joint industrial 

council of the soap and candle trades at Birmingham on March 16, 
1920. 


7 The New York plan for training teachers of retail selling, by Lee Galloway. National Society for Voca 
tional Education, New York. Bulletin No. 29, April, 1919, p. 79. 

® Retail . Federal Board for Vocational Education, Washington. Bulletin No. 22, Commercial 
Education series No. 1, revised edition, September, 1919, Pp. 5. 

*The New York plan for training teachers of retail selling, by Lee Galloway. National Society for Vo- 
cational Education, New York. Bulletin 29, April, 1919, p, 62. 

‘Knox J. Port Sunlight works continuation school. [Port Sunlight, Lever Brothers (Ltd), 1920.] 


22 pp. 
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Under the provisions of the new education act, which becomes 
compulsory in 1921, all junior employees between 14 and 16 years of 
age must attend a continuation school for at least 280 hours a year 
on the employers’ time. The age limit will be raised to 18 years 
after the act has been in force 7 years. 

An employer may meet the provisions of the act in one of four 
ways: (1) He may give young employees the time and leave their 
training to the re education authorities; (2) he may leave the 
purely educational part to them and provide the vocational training; 
(3) he may furnish the school buildings, equipment, etc., and leave 
the arrangement of the curriculum in their hands; or (4) he may 
pene a school which may be supported entirely by him or receive 

overnment grants like the regular schools. 

The Lever Bros. chose to operate a school for their own employees, 
and in 1919, in anticipation of the carrying into effect of the provi- 
sions of the act, extended facilities which Be reviously been con- 
fined to junior clerks and to apprentices in the skilled trades to some 
of the unskilled employees from 14 to 16 years of age. About 40 
per cent of the eligibles applied, so large a number that an examina- 
tion for fitness became necessary because of limited space at that 
time. 

The educational policy followed by the company is directed by a 
committee composed of directors and deputy directors. Four boards, 
namely, office board, apprentice board, factory students’ board, and 
adult evening class board, have charge of the curricula, methods of 
teaching, etc. Of the members of these boards one-half are appointed 
by the company from the managers or heads of departments and the 
other half are elected by ballot by the general office staff and the 
factory employees. A committee on management also operates 
between the business and the school, arranging hours of study and 
attending to other matters necessary to a smooth carrying out of 
the scheme. 

Junior clerks.—The junior clerks, of whom there are over 300, are 
divided into two sections according to age. The first section includes 
those from 14 to 16; the second, those from 16 to 18 years of age. 
All classes are.coeducational, but there is a distinct difference in the 
character of the instruction — the two sections, the seniors receiv- 
ing a vocational training and the juniors a general training. Another 
difference is observed in the subjects given to the boys and to the 
girls. In addition to the general subjects of English (literature and 
composition) and arithmetic, junior boys must take industrial his- 
tory and physical training; junior girls, shorthand and Morris danc- 
ing. The curriculum for the seniors includes English literature, 
science, bookkeeping, shorthand, and commercial correspondence, 
but girls must also take hygiene, needlework, and Morris dancing. 

In order to effect as little dislocation of the office work as possible, 
one-half of these junior clerks attend school Monday from 8.30 to 
10 a. m. and on Wednesday from 4.15 to 7 FR; m., while the other 
half follow the same hours on Tuesday and Thursday. No deduc- 
tions in wages are made. Tea is served the afternoon students by 
the company, and the author points out that while about one-half 
of the school work is done on the students’ time, and while the amount 
of time given is considerably short of that prescribed by the new 
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education act when it comes into effect, the classes include all the 
clerks up to 18 years of age and were in operation two years before 
the act passed. 

Apprentices.—There are in the school about 100 apprentices to 
skilled trades who attend classes four hours each Saturday morning 
without deductions in wages. Most of these boys also attend the 
evening classes provided by the local education authorities. The 
instructors are either university graduates or highly skilled men 
from the works. The apprentice Soar arranges their classes with 
reference to their work in the factory, and the principal of the college 
establishes a direct relation between their Saturday classes and their 
evening classes. A committee from the apprentices themselves, 
acting in conjunction with the principal and the teachers, deals with 
the conduct of the student body, athletics, and social activities. 

The writer is of the opinion that the classes for apprentices 
have been the most successful educational work the firm has done. 
While the Saturday morning work is somewhat disrupted by this 
arrangement, the effect of the training upon the apprentices is so 
marked that the managers consider it time well spent. The boys do 
their shopwork more intelligently, receive better grades in their 
evening classes, and at the same time through their own committee 
work are being given an excellent training in citizenship and the 
responsibilities of” government. 

Unskilled workers.—The unskilled workers, of whom there are in 
the school about 200 girls and 50 boys, present a much more difficult 
problem than the other two classes, a fact due largely to the enervating 
effect of repetitive processes upon the mind. These students are 
divided into four groups of about 60 each and they attend school four 
hours a week on company time, also without wage deductions. 
The teachers of these classes of unskilled workers are professional 
teachers belonging to the staff-training college. The schoo! sessions 
are divided into five periods each, the program including English, 
arithmetic, physical training, and music, and for the girls domestic 
economy and housecraft are added. 

Every effort is made to overcome the mental inertia of this class of 
students and to quicken and enlarge their intellectual faculties. 
The experience at Port Sunlight has convinced the author that the 
education of the unskilled boy, who perhaps has rebelled against the 
orthodox school training and has become an active doer and wage 
earner, should begin with doing and making rather than with learning 
and listening or, in his words, ‘‘with a hobby and his hands rather 
than with a book or a lecture.” His educational program should 
then gradually include science, literature, history, or art, as the 
boy’s taste develops. 


General Deductions from the Experience at Port Sunlight. 


| A SUCCESSFUL continuation scheme of education can not be 
* carried out on the old conventional lines. It must be broader 
in conception and of a less disciplinary nature. 

2. For both employers and students the best time for classes is 
during the morning hours. 
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3. ‘‘A hard and fast curriculum and a hard and fast time-table 
will be the death of continuation schools.”’ 
4. The best work on the part of a student is secured when he is 
pueens some line of work or of research particularly interesting to 
im—something which will perhaps help him realize an ambition or 
afford an opportunity for future progress. 
5. No student is under obligation to remain with the company 
when his education is finished. 
6. While not advocating the universal adoption of the works 
school, the author believes this is the best solution of the educational 
requirements at Port Sunlight, where the 2,000 young employees are 
drawn from an area which has a radius of 10 miles and which includes 
five or six different education authorities. He furthermore believes 
that in schools attached to an industry there may be a good oppor- 
tunity to discover particular abilities and talents, to give the wider 
outlook obtained in the secondary school or college, and to impart a 
knowledge and a spirit which ‘‘will raise factory life out of the selfish- 
ness and bitterness of its early unregenerate days.” This is of course 


a roseate picture conditional entirely upon such schools being ‘‘con- 
ducted on large, human, sympathetic lines.” 

7. Already as a result of these schools among the young employees 
has come a demand for special classes among the adult workers, who 
realize that they must keep a step in advance of the boys and girls 
who work under them. 








AGREEMENTS. 





New Working Agreement Affecting Coal Miners in Alberta and 
Eastern British Columbia.’ 


ISTRICT No. 18 of the United Mine Workers of America com- 
D rises coal-mining operations in Alberta and Eastern British 
olumbia. In 7 ite 1915, a working agreement was entered 
into between operators and miners to extend over a period of two 
years, but in July, 1916, the miners demanced more wages, owing 
to the increase in the cost of living. Adjustments were made from 
time to time. In August, 1916, there was a 7} per cent increase and 
from November a flat increase or war bonus of $1.75 per week until 
March 31, 1917, was given, following a cost of living inquiry. In 
March, 1917, a new agreement was drafted, but the operators and 
the miners could not reach a settlement, one of the points in dispute 
being the ‘‘ penalty clause” providing for the discharge of employees 
causing stoppage of work in violation of the agreement. Strikes 
followed in many of the mines of the district, whereupon the Govern- 
ment appointed a director of coal operations, who immediately 
put into effect the draft agreement, omitting, however, the penalty 
clause. This agreement was amended from time to time, followin 
inquiries undertaken at the instigation of the director of souk 
operations. 

In December, 1919, the miners in this district received a wage 
advance of 14 per cent, following a similar increase to bituminous 
coal miners in the United States. In the spring of the present year 
the director of coal operations appointed a committee to report on a 
basis for a new zgreement to take effect from April 1, 1920. This 
committee recommended that an agreement be made for two years, 
to March 31, 1922; that the increase in wages be that recommended 
in the United States by the bituminous coal commission, namely, a 
general advance of 27 per cent over the rates in force on October 31, 
1919, including the cost of living bonus; and that the expiring 
agreement, with its amendments, be made the basis of the new 
agreement, thus restricting employment in the mines to members of 
the United Mine Workers of America. The recommendations proved 
acceptable to the operators and to the miners, and an agreement 
was signed on July 20, 1920, by the United Mine Workers of America 
and representatives of 33 coal companies, members of the Western 
Canada Coal Operators’ Association. The text of the agreement is 
as follows: 

Text of the Agreement. 


Agreement entered into between District No. 18, of the United Mine Workers of 
America, of the first part, and the Western Canada Coal Operators’ Association, of 
the second part. 





1 Data taken from the Labor Gazette, Ottawa, August, 1920, pp. 1048-1053. 
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It is mutually understood and agreed that the following conditions and rates shall 

goven the parties hereto from April 1, 1920, to March 31, 1922,.and that the parties 

ereto will meet in conference 30 days prior to the expiration of this agreement to 
discuss a renewal thereof. 

Retroactive pay.—The retroactive moneys from April, 1920, shall be paid on or before 
August 1, 1920. 

Management of mine.—The right to hire and discharge, the management of the mine, 
and the direction of the working forces are vested exclusively in the company, and 
the United Mine Workers of America shall not abridge this right. However, the 
company agrees not to discharge employees or refuse work to applicants on account of. 
or because of, their affiliation with the United Mine Workers of America. 

Norte.—It is not the intention of this clause that miners working under contract 
will be taken from their working place indefinitely to perform company work. 

Check off.—This contract is made and entered into for the sole use of the members 
of the United Mine Workers of America and the members of the Western Canada Coal 
Operators’ Association. All men who work in and around the mines who are eligible 
to become members of the United Mine Workers of America shall join that organization 
and agree to sign check off for all dues, assessments, and fines, and the management 
of the mines agree to forward deductions made to the acting secretary of the district 
or such other person as that official may designate. 


ForM oF ORDER. 


I authorize and empower you to deduct and pay to the acting secretary of district 
No. 18, United Mine Workers of America, or such other person as that official may 
designate from my earnings from month to month the sum of $5 or such less amount 
as may be designated by the acting secretary of the district or such other person as 
he may appoint by order. 

(Signed). 


Settlement of local and general disputes.—({a) In case any disputes or grievances 
arise under this agreement or any local agreement made in connection therewith, 
Whether the dispute or grievance is claimed to have arisen by the company, or any 
person or persons employed, or by the men as a whole, then the parties shall endeavor 
to settle the matter as hereinafter provided. But before any grievances or disputes 
shall be submitted to the pit committee, the person or persons affected shall endeavor, 
by personal application to the pit boss, overman, or foreman in charge of the work 
where the dispute arises, to settle the matter, and in the event of them agreeing their 
decision shall be final. 

(b) In case of any local dispute arising in any mine and failure to agree between the 
pit boss, overman, or foreman in charge of the work where the dispute arises and any 
employee, the pit committee and mine superintendent or mine manager shall endeavor 
to settle the matter, and if they agree their decision shall be final. 

(c) In the event of the failure of the pit committee and the mine superintendent or 
mine manager to settle any dispute so referred to them, as well as in the event of 
other disputes arising, the matter in dispute shall be referred in writing to the commis- 
sioner of the Western Canada Coal Operators’ Association and the president of District 
No. 18, United Mine Workers of America, who shall meet as soon as practicable, and 
not in any event later than 14 days, with a joint committee of six, composed of the 
commissioner of the Western Canada Coal Operators’ Association, the general manager 
or general superintendent of the mine where the dispute arose, and another appointed 
by him, the president of District No. 18, United Mine Workers of America, the presi- 
dent or secretary of the local where the dispute arose, and one other district officer. 
If they agree, their decision shall be binding upon both parties. In the event of their 
failure to agree, they shall endeavor to select an independent chairman, and failing to 
agree upon an independent chairman, the commissioner of the Western Canada Coal 
Operators’ Association and the president of District No. 18, United Mine Workers oi 
America, shall ask the Minister of Labor to appoint such chairman. The decision of 
the committee thus constituted shall be binding upon both parties, ps however, 
during the term of office of the director of coal operations, he shall act as or appoint 
the independent chairman mentioned herein. 
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(d) In the meantime, and in all cases while disputes are being investigated and 
settled, the miners, mine laborers, and all other parties involved must continue to 
work pending investigation and until final decision has been reached; but where 
miner, miners, mine laborer, or mine laborers has or have been discharged by the 
company, he or they shall not remain in the employ of the company while his or their 
case is being investigated and settled. If the claim be made within five days where a 
man or men or have been unjustly discharged, the case shall be dealt with according 
to this article, and if it is proven that he or they have been unjustly dealt with, he or 
they shall be reinstated. If a claim is made for compensation for time lost, in cases 
where reinstatement has followed, it shall be left to the joint committee as provided 
for in subsection (c) to decide what amount (if any) is to be paid. 

(e) Any breach of this agreement by any of the parties hereto is not to void the said 

eement, but the same is to be continued in full force and effect. 

(f) If the commissioner of the Western Canada Coal Operators’ Association or the 
president of District No. 18, United Mine Workers of America, is unable, on account 
of sickness or absence from the district, to attend to the duties hereinafter set out, 
these duties in the first instance would be assumed by either the president or vice 

resident of the Western Canada Coal Operators’ Association, and in the second 
instance by either the vice president or secretary of District No. 18, United Mine 
Workers of America, due notice of who would attend to these duties to be sent imme- 
diately, in the first instance, to the party of the first part and in the second instance 
to the party of the second part. 

(g) All settlements and decisions that have been made and are in effect should be 
considered in taking up disputes during the life of this agreement. 

Duties of pit committee.—The pit committee shall be a committee of three to each 
mine or other plant covered by thisagreement, selected by the employees working at 
such mine or other plant from among their own number, except one member may be 
a checkweighman or an officer of the local union, not necessarily an employee of the 
company. This member must previously have been selected as checkweighman 
or officer from amongst the employees of the aforesaid mine or other plant. Due 
notice of such selection, properly certified in writing, shall be given to the company. 

The duties of the pit committee shall be confined to the settlement of disputes be- 
tween the pit boss or foreman and any employee working in or around the mines, 
arising out of this agreement and all agreements made in connection therewith, the 
pit bose or foreman, and man or men, having failed to agree. 

The pit committee in discharge of its duties shall under no circumstances go around 
the mine for any cause whatever, unless called upon by the pit boss or foreman, or by a 
miner or dayman who may have a grievance which he has first tried to and can not 
settle with the boss. 

Members of the pit committee employed as daymen shall not leave their places of 
duty during working hours except by permission of the pif boss or foreman, or in 
cases involving the stoppage of the mine. 

New work.—Whenever any new work arises a price for which has not been provided 
for in this agreement, on the request of the company or the miners, a joint committee 
of six, composed of the commissioner of the Western Canada Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion, the general manager or general superintendent of the mine where the price is 
asked for, and another appointed by him, the president of District No. 18, United 
Mine Workers of America, the president or secretary of the local where the price is 
asked for, and one other district officer, shall meet within 14 days. If they agree, 
their decision shall be binding upon both parties. In the event of their failure to 
agree they shall endeavor to select an independent chairman, and failing to agree 
upon an independent chairman, the commissioner of the Western Canada Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association and the president of District No. 18, United Mine Workers of America, 
shall ask the Minister of Labor to appoint such chairman. The decision of the com- 
mittee thus constituted shall be binding upon both parties, provided, however, 
during the term of office of the director of coal operations he shall act as or appoint 
the independent chairman mentioned herein. 

Whenever any new system is inaugurat: d or radical change in the present system is 
made in any mine where there is a contract price fixed thereon, the company or the 
employee may ask for a a to be fixed on the work as ‘‘new work’’; as, for example, 
a duties from ‘‘longwall’’ to ‘‘pillar and stall,’’ or vice versa, shall be considered 
“new work.’’ 

_ In making the prices for new work the company shall be guided by existing prices 
in the same mine or other mines in the neighborhood. 

Meantime, if the work is continued until such price has been arranged, all men shall 
be paid on the day wage scale. 
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Employees not under jurisdiction.— All employees connected with the management 
of the mine are not to be under the jurisdiction of the United Mine Workers of America 
or be members thereof, and shall include the following: 

Mine manager or es map egg overman or assistant overman, pit bosses, fire 
bosses, boss driver, stable boss, master mechanic, electricians, weighman, head car- 
penter, head blacksmith, tipple or breaker foreman, loader boss, night watchman, 
coke-oven foreman, outside foreman, and all other foremen, timekeepers, coal inspec- 
tors, and head lampmen. 

Construction and extensive repairs.—It is ~ yee that all men working on improve- 
ments and extensive repairs are not included in the jurisdiction of the United Mine 
Workers of America. 

The erecting of head frames, tipples, breakers, washers, builders, coke ovens, scales. 
machinery, railroad tracks and switches, etc., necessary for the completion of a plant, 
all being in the nature of construction work, and extensive repairs or rebuilding of the 
same class of work, are to be considered as improvements and extensive repairs, and the 
employees thereon are to be excluded as above when employed on such work only. 

Penalty for absence from work.—When an employee absents himself from his work 
for a period of two days, unless through sickness or by first having properly arranged 
with the pit boss or foreman and obtained his consent, he may be discharged. Al! 
employees whose absence would cause any stoppage of work must, before absenting 
themselves, properly arrange with or notify the pit boss or foreman for or of their 
absence, otherwise they may be discha . Any employee who habitually, to the 
extent of five days per month, absents himself from work may be discharged. 

Checkweighman and check measurers.—The company will grant the right to the miners 
to employ checkweighers and check measurers, and will grant the said checkweighers 
and yw. measurers every facility to enable them to render a correct account of all 


coal weighed or checked, and will allow the cars to be tared from time to time, and 
the machine to be properly tested from time to time, and will deduct from the wages 
of all contract miners such amounts as may be designated from time to time, and will 
pay over the same to the checkweigher or checkweighers, check measurer or check 
measurers. 

Preference of employment.—In case an employee is thrown out of employment, unless 
discharged, he shall be given preference over new men in other mines in the same 


eas operated by the same company. 

inimum rate-—When a miner’s working place becomes deficient owing to any 
«bnormal conditions, or where coal in any district becomes so hard, preventing him 
from earning the minimum wage of $6.35 per shift, the company shall pay him a 
sufficient amount to secure him the said minimum, providing he has done a fair day’s 
work, provided, however, regard shall be had to the pay period in which the deficiency 
is claimed. This shall not apply where work is performed in two separate places, one 
Leing normal and the other abnormal. 

Miners taken to do contpany work.—The company shall pay the sum of $6.35 per day 
for all miners taken from contract work to do company dan § 

Delivery of material.—In accordance with the coal mines regulation acts of British 
Columbia and Alberta, the company will at all times deliver an adequate supply of 
suitable timber, rails, ties, planks, and sheet iron at the nearest cross-cut to the face 
of all raise workings, and in places where the regular pit cars go to the working face 
without being handled by the miner, they shall be delivered on the cars to the working 
face. In other places across the pitch the timber, rails, ties, planks, and sheet iron 
will be delivered at the mouth of the room. 

Loading of coal from chutes.—In pitching seams, where chutes are used, the com- 
pany will handle all coal placed in the chutes by the miners. 

Doctor and hospital arrangements.—The matter of doctor and hospital arrangements 
is to be arranged as provided by the workmen’s compensation acts of Alberta and 
British Columbia. 

Store.—It shall be understood and agreed that the employees shall be at perfect 
liberty to purchase goods wherever they may choose to do so. 

Holidays.—The following days only shall be observed as holidays: New Year's 
Day, Good Friday, May 1, Victoria Day, Dominion Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, District International Election Day, Christmas Day. 

Funerals.—In the event of an instantaneous death by accident in the mine or outside 
the mine, the miners underground and all other per Basco ma nd work in the 
seam where the accident occurred on the day of the accident, but resume work 
on the following day and continue to work till the day of the funeral], when it is optional 
i them whether Dag — work or -, eer 

oe .—No subcontracting e allowed in any mine operated by the 
company, but this shall not apply to the employment of. backhands. F 
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Employees to care for mine.—In case of either local or general suspension of mining, 
either at the expiration of this agreement or otherwise, the engineers, firemen, and 
pumpmen shall not suspend work, but shall, when mining is suspended, fully protect 
all the company’s property under their care, and operate fans and pumps, a lower 
and hoist such men and supplies as may be required to protect the company’s property, 
and any and all coal required to keep up steam at the company’s plant; but it is 
understood and agreed that the company will not ask them to hoist any coal for sale 
on the market. 

Single shift—The single-shift system in rooms and pillars shall be adhered to as far 
as practicable. 

Wet places.—A working place in the mine where water drops from the roof in quanti- 
ties sufficient to wet a man’s clothing, or where standing water is over 6 inches deep, 
shall be considered a ‘‘wet place.’”’ The rate for wet places shall be 64 cents per day 
extra for all inside day wage men. Where extra remuneration is now provided for 
in contract rates in the tentative agreement, same will not be affected. 

Rock mining.—Where a man is engaged on rock work where hammer and steel are 
used, he shall be considered a ‘‘rock miner’’ and paid rock miner’s wages. 

If an air drill is used, the driller shall be alll machine runner’s wages, and the 
helper paid machine runner’s helper’s wages. The other men engaged shall be 
classed as ‘‘miners or laborers,’’ as may be. 

When a man is engaged on work in both rock and coal, if the amount of loose rock 
is greater than the amount of loose coal he shall be classed as a ‘‘rock miner,’’ and 
where the amount of loose coal is greater than the amount of loose rock he shall be 
classed as a ‘‘coal miner.”’ 

Brushing.—When a man is engaged on brushing, either top or bottom, using usual 
drills and tools, he shall be classed as a ‘‘coal miner.”’ If the brushing is done by 
hammer and steel, he shall be classed as a ‘‘rock miner.”’ 

Timbermen taking out rock while engaged in retimbering or repairing shall not be 
classed as ‘‘rock miners.”’ 

Retirement.—Where any employee has drawn his time before the regular pay day, 
he thereby severs his connection with the company, and any alleged grievance he 
may have ceases to be a question for consideration under this agreement. The words 
‘‘drawn before the regular pay day,’’ are satisfied by the application of the employee 
for and his receipt of his time check hefore the regular pay day. 

Nore.-—This clause shall not apply with respect to retroactive moneys from April 1, 
1920. 

Chinese labor.—The United Mine Workers of America do not in any way prohibit the 
employment of Chinese in or around the mine, but where such labor is employed 
they shall be paid the scale for such work, with the following provisions, i. e., that 
where they are now employed at Bankhead and Canmore the present rates shall not 
be interfered with in any way by the United Mine Workers of America during the 
life of this agreement. 

Oil.—Present conditions to prevail. 

Pay day.—All wages earned by any person or persons employed in or about a mine 
shall be paid in accordance with the coal mines regulation acts of Alberta and British 
Columbia. Any employee desiring to leave the service of the company, on his re- 
quest, shall be paid all moneys due him within two days after his stoppage of work. 

Market restrictions.—It. is agreed that District No. 18, United Mine Workers of 
America, will not in any way restrict or interfere with the marketing of coal or coke 
to any person, firm, or corporation. 

Turn of cars.—The company shall, as far as possible, supply each and every miner 
with an equa! turn of cars. 

Backhands.—The present practice of working miners either as partners or with 
miners and laborers, as its exists in the several camps at the present time, shall be 
adhered to. 

On all company work the company shall employ such class of men as the work 
requires and at the rate of wages provided for in this specs 

Contract not to be voided by miners’ constitution or rules.—This contract is in no case 
to be set aside because of any rule of the United Mine Workers of America now in 
force or which may hereafter be adopted; nor is this contract to be set aside by reason 
of any provision in the national, district, or local constitutions. 

Overtume.—All overtime shall be paid for at the scale rate per hour. 

Prema are hereby requested to eliminate overtime and work on Sundays and 
holidays as far as practicable. 

Blasting —Where in the future blasting is prohibited in the mine, and it can be 
shown that the earrings of the miners are decreased thereby, the contract rates shall 
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be —— up as under the ‘“‘new work’’ clause and an equitable allowance shall be 
made. 

Powder.—Where explosive — are being sold to the miners, they shall be 
furnished at cost price, which shall include handling, transportation, and insurance. 

Nore.—In case any dispute should arise under this clause with respect of selling 
price, it shall be determined by the joint committee in the same manner as is pro- 
vided in clause (c) of ‘‘Local and general disputes.’’ It is suggested that repre- 
sentatives of employers and employees in the several fields meet and endeavor to 
agree upon the selling price. 

Where by mutual consent this contract is changed, which change would increase 
the earnings of the men to a greater degree than provided in the basic agreement, the 
same shall become effective from the date of signing of this agreement. 

That the application of the H. C. L. 92 cents on contract miners’ wages (which 
shall include all contract workers) be made by adding the 27 per cent on the 92 cents, 
or $1.17, to his wages for each day’s work. 


Outside wages. Per day 
Occupation. (8 hours). 
Ee ie aa dads nee an0 6» aiele eteumbenh mentees © $5. 82 
Slate pickers (boys) 3.40 
Neen ce cn el ties kn wee tm 5.18 
Car AP as (men) 5.18 
Car oilers (boys) 3. 87 
Tally boys 3.40 
Teamsters 5. 82 
Blacksmiths 7.16 
Blacksmiths’ helpers 5. 83 
Carpenters 7.16 
Carpenters’ helpers 5. 83 
a Re TE LE a Ny $6. 49-7. 39 
The above rates to apply as effective October 31, 1919. 
a aa send apie any ons weed 6. 21-7. 05 
The above rates to apply as effective October 31, 1919. an 
a 


Incline engineers 6.49 
ln hd Dat athe nae duaihageidebebnouen sé 6. 83 
a ns nen nen deen denen ath onesies 6.35 
Box-car loader engineers 6.49 
kno nbc pctnagiioandhannkan seus 
Screen engine tender 

Locomotive engineer 

so hate dnd ein ee den niennn> anes idue 
Fireman 

Fireman’s helper 

Water tender 

Railway-car handler 

Tipple dumper (man) 

Tipple dumpers’ helper 

Tipple dumper (boy ) 

Top cagers 

Car repairer 

Car repairer’s helper 

Breaker engineer 

Lamp man (depending upon number of lamps and skill of 


Wiper (man) 
Coupler or 
Coupler (boy) 


Washer or tipple oiler 
Breaker picker boss 


| 
HH MMM NAM ANS OND Os EK EN EN ON OT EN 
= CO CORK Oe CO He CO ee > CO OO CO WO > CO 
SSSRRSRSRSSS WOwWOO 10 WW Cl dO 
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Ontside wages—Concluded. Per day 

Occupation. (8 hours). 
Box-car shoveler $5. 82 
Breaker platform boss 5. 82 
Breaker platform men 5. 33 
Breaker screenmen 5.18 
Rock bankmen 5.18 
Dirt bankmen 5.18 
Fan fireman 5. 52 
Stableman 5.18 
Finisher after box-car loader 5.18 
Motor-truck driver 6. 49 
All other labor not classified 5.18 


Beehive coke ovens. 


Leveling and drawing (64-ton charge), per oven 

Leveling and drawing (5-ton charge), per oven 

Loading into box or open cars (over 20 tons per month), per ton. 
Loading into box or open cars (less than 20 tons per month), 


Steam locomotive engineer 
Motorman 

Larry man 

Plasterers 

Carters and cleaners 

All other labor 


Ram engineman 


Drawers 
Loaders 


Engineer . 49 
Briquetter . 65 
ES ee a ee . 58 
5. 18 

. 82 


The following classified occupations which are now in operation at the respective 
mines shall be advanced 27 per cent on the wages in effect October 31, 1919 (which 
shall include the 92 cents H. C. L.): Rope splicer, saddler, bricklayer, boiler maker, 

lumber, jigger, lineman, machine-shop driller, saw filer, washhouse man, and pipe 

tter. 


Inside wages. 

Occupation. Per day 
(8 hours). 

Shot lighter $6. 35 
Bratticeman 6. 35 
Bratticeman’s helper 5. 58 
Timberman 6. 35 
Timberman’s helper 5. 58 
Tracklayers 6. 35 
Tracklayers’ helper 5. 58 
Motorman 5. 98 
5. 58 

5. 98 

5. 58 

5. 98 

Drivers (spike team) 6. 64 
Ne is eas antusbevcisesoseccoe 5. 58 
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Inside wages—Concluded. Per day 
Occupation. (8 hours). 
ONO in 0 einn 4a hts hh 0s des Cekees cy sev sacensesbewad $3. 87 
is wh Shee eredt ean ras we Gttbe has p> sxebenhasaeswe Mad 
Rs de waht hl anstnecces thie pers hse cnigawudedee 2. 97 
ES itis ciigihia cdes ehuinks ee ardsept ahaa was ss mineee hin ONO BF 
RCO eT CPE Cente Tee ETE RT ET Eee Te 5. 98 
Ne a os dale ahchtind ages nemmaelin® 6. 35 
Pushers. ...... nicht id CoE a eee an tnd 0 bKhOGRes £e wes oan es Bil 5. 58 
tink aca Sein inn ehies ees 9 havens s 6 b2e%e marae 5. 58 
I ino ninhe Min aiphne las 46 bee dene cntedhaun tks chee ae 5. 58 
ein nhinn Whee cunieh Moire + anes ss voy tate oe + +e dehek tne 6. 35 
SEE OE EET PEC ETET TS ROT Te OP Te 7.01 
BS Ee eee Kinet de gaa aes 5. 98 
MS aids ema wd eke alas encecestecess 5. 98 
RE otha ds oh so Cseet pier envcsencsaewepeosse 6. 35 
ED a actin dado 4 mig N i oKed dhe pRsbienss see 7.01 
i. acs. 5 adi a  haltinh «b= held Sukie bce 8. 79 
IEEE oy coi wieinn's dd sn ee swevc bad tdne deacon 5. 98 
Machinemen’s helper (electric)...................--+-+-+-++- 6. 50 
Ee ie Phas os awk Snr 60% ous eses <edeers ods 5. 58 
ia ncn nos one sna @eR ede ehen’ xis o cia 6. 21 
i ch hid cnceghedabwadedecs tekasun+seeseieperacs 5. 98-6. 35 
a tic eee Leek Sens spat sanheseds oe an 3. 87-5. 58 
ER etncectthedi yesh Geseue aa thade + she pawescocna 5. 58 
a ki. cant i chanee's ph eereoNE Rs oe bev eNéewentag 3. 87-5. 58 
ee ore tse sped: ie eersenecbuhl 5. 58 
ee tla wdcbnceancde aness + 4bakencedwonede 3. 40-5. 58 
ed nc dbe Nobu sckiveks ccna ctbinkbine «sressecseoccos 6. 35 
Re reeds, ane Pe cucakenebsindencdasedesséa 5. 58 
Me OGee BROS MEE ClmPNBed. ..... cc ccccepeencccesccecsavce P 5. 58 
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Employment in Selected Industries in September, 1920. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated reports 
T concerning the volume of employment in September, 1920, 
from representative establishments in 13 manufacturing in- 
dustries and in bituminous coal mining. Comparing the figures of 
September, 1920, with those of identical establishments for Septem- 
ber, 1919, it appears that in five industries there was an iacrease in 
the number of persons employed, while in nine there was a decrease. 
The largest increase, 29.1 per cent, is shown in car building and 
repairing, while the largest decreases, 36.1 and 24.1 per cent, appear 
in woolen and boots and shoes, respectively. The smallest decreases, 
1.4 and 1.3 per cent, are shown in silk and cotton manufacturing. 
Ten of the 14 industries show an increase in the total amount of the 
pay roll for September, 1920, as compared with September, 1919. 
The most important percentage increases, 62.2, 37, and 30.4, appear 
in car building and repairing, paper making, and coal mining, respec- 
tively. The woolen industry shows a decrease of 26.6 per cent, and 
boots and shoes a decrease of 21.7 per cent. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN SEPTEMBER, 
1919 AND 1920. 























Number on pay roll. ount of pay roll. 
Estab- mbe pay r Am pay r 
lish- ———$__—__— — 
ments 
Per Per 
ie pay —_— " ™ one - 
ndustry. of pay Sep- Sep- of in- . x, ? of in- 
— roll. tem- | tem- | crease — 1 Be = crease 
ber pe, | Be, (ter) asad 1920, | (+) or 
both 1919. 1920. de- F , | de 
crease crease 
— (—). | (—). 
Iron and steel.............. 107 | 4month./176,530 |184,411 | + 4.5 |$11,754,158 /$14,298,619 | +21.6 
Automobile manufacturing. 45 | 1 week . .|139,754 (128,997 | — 7.7 | 4,174,902 | 4,455,590 | + 6.7 
Car building and repairing. - 40 | 4month./ 38,370 | 49,528 | +29.1 | 2,242,482 | 3,637,792 | +62.2 
Cotton manufacturing...... 52 | 1 week. .| 53,671 | 52,979 | — 1.3 973,381 1, 209, 061 +24.2 
Cotton finishing............ ge ee 12,614 | 11,705 | — 7.2 269, 825 287,161 | + 6.4 
Hosiery and underwear .. .. te 30,124 | 26,700 | —11.4 516, 425 495,476 | — 4.1 
. RA SE are Se |...@0..s-. 49,899 | 31,894 | —36.1 1,095,072 803, 525 — 26. 6 
Siew ccewucctscédunke 48 | 2 weeks.} 18,797 | 18,530 | — 1.4 749, 658 823, 508 + 9.9 
Men’s ready-made clothing. 40 | 1 week..| 23,447 | 24,992 | + 6.6 720, 207 727,977 | + 1.1 
Leather manufacturing.... . 30 |...do..... 12,990 | 9,937 | —23.5 293, 385 246,278 | —16.1 
Boots and shoes............ 77 |...do..... 63,710 | 48,359 | —24.1} 1,446,616 | 1,132,797 | —21.7 
Paper making.............. oe 29,641 | 32,205 | + 8.7 707 , 909 969,721 | +%7.0 
Cigar manufacturing . . ..... .1...€dics<. 12,830 | 14,443 | +12.6 244, 007 312,088 +27.9 
Coal mining (bituminous).. 67 | 4month.| 18,398 | 17,284 | — 6.1 | 1,068,314 | 1,392,762 | +50.4 


























_ Comparative data for September, 1920, and August, 1920, ah pa 
in the following table. The figures show that in four industries t 


1ere 





was an increase in the number of persons on the pay roll in September 
as compared with August, and in 10 a decrease. ‘The largest increase 
in the number of people employed, 37.9 per cent, is shown in the 
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woolen industry, while the smallest increase, 2.1 per cent, appears in 
coal mining. Percentage decreases of 14.4 and 7.6 appear in boots 
and shoes and leather manufacturing, while paper making and cotton 
manufacturing show respective decreases of 1.1 and 0.9 per cent. 
The increase in the woolen industry over the previous month is due 
to the fact that many mills resumed operations after being closed for 
several weeks. 

In comparing September and August of this year, four industries 
show an increase in the amount of money paid to employees and 10 
a decrease. The most important increase is 32.6 per cent in the 
woolen industry, while coal mining shows an increase of 11.8 per cent. 
The greatest decreases are 15.3 per cent in boots and shoes and 15.1 
per cent in leather manufacturing. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN AUGUST AND 
SEPTEMBER, 1920. 



































Number on roll. roll. 
Estab- umber on pay rol Amount of pay roll 
lish- 
ments 
Per Per 
report-| Period 
Industry. ing for| of pay Sei, Sees el 4 
August} roll. /August, tem (+) or August, | September, (+ ~ 
and 1920. 1920. | de 1920. 1920. de- 
B.. . crease crease 
(—). (—). 
Iron and steel.............. 98 | 4 month /180, 564 |184,805 | + 2.3 |$13,536,181 |$14,392,285 | + 6.3 
Automobile manufacturing 46 | 1 week. ./120,624 {115,253 | — 4.5 | 4,169,360 | 4,035,193 | — 3.2 
Car building and repairing... 38 month | 49,329 | 47,195 | — 4.3 | 3,747,901 | 3,467,664 | — 7.5 
Cotton manufacturing...... 54 week ..| 56,379 | 55,852 | — .9/] 1,338,910} 1,288,643 | — 3.8 
Cotton finishing............ + er 12,504 | 11,705 | — 6.4 326, 712 287,161 | —12.1 
Hosiery and underwear. ... 63 |...d0..... 27,817 | 25,879 | — 7.0 529, 301 479,178 | — 9.5 
RE a i ae . al, +37.9 606, 077 803, 525 +32. 6 
Rm TR RR 47 | 2weeks .| 19,474 | 18,139 | — 6.9 864, 191 810,677 | — 6.2 
Men’s ready-made clothing. 41 | 1 week..| 26,977 | 25,145 | — 6.8 823, 540 730,953 | —11.2 
Leather manufacturing..... OE ice dwcas 11,670 | 10,779 | — 7.6 311, 430 264,389; —15.1 
Boots and shoes............ TS bicdBocees 56,173 | 48,064 | —14.4| 1,335,743 | 1,130,940 —15.3 
Paper making.............. 54 |...00..... 31,711 | 31,352 | — 1.1 » 243 943, 937 — 2,2 
Cigar manufacturing ....... 47 |...do..... 13,921 | 14,644 | + 5.2 297, 405 313,213 | + 5.3 
Coal mining (bituminous)... 80 | 4 month | 20,283 | 20,708 | + 2.1] 1,481,108 1,655,158 | +11.8 








In addition to data presented in the above tables as to the number 
of employees on the pay roll, 90 plants in the iron and steel industry 
reported 147,927 employees as actually working on the last full day 
of the pay period reported for September, 1920, as against 142,049 for 
the reported pay-roll period in September, 1919, an increase of 4.1 
per cent. — given by 89 establishments in the iron and steel 
industry for September, 1920, and August, 1920, show that 149,435 
employees were actually working on the last full day of the pay 
period reported for September, 1920, as against 144,891 for the 
period in August, 1920, an increase of 3.1 per cent. 


Changes in Wage Rates. 


[ED UBING the period August 15 to September 15, 1920, there were 
increases in wages made by establishments in 10 of the 14 indus- 
tries, while a decrease was reported in 1 industry. 
Iron and steel.—One establishment reported a 15 per cent increase 
affecting 50 per cent of the force. An increase of ey 11 
per cent was granted by one mill to 5.4 per cent of the men; and 
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another mill granted a 10 per cent increase to 50 per cent of the men. 
One concern reported an increase of 10 per cent in tonnage rates. 
Two plants granted an increase of 74*per cent, affecting 50 per cent 
of the men in the first plant and 25 per cent of the men in the second 
plant. All ee in one establishment were given increases, 
the puddle mill tonnage men receiving a 7 per cent increase; the 
finishing mill men, a 3 per cent increase; and laborers, a 4 per cent 
increase. ‘Two plants granted an increase of 5 per cent, affecting 
the tonnage men, or 60 per cent of the force in one plant and 50 
per cent of the force in the other. Ten per cent of the men in one 
concern were granted an increase of 44 per cent. Four establish- 
ments reported a wage increase of approximately 4 per cent, affecting 
50 per cent of the men in two establishments, 40 per cent in the third, 
and 25 per cent in the fourth. 

Automobiles.—One establishment reported an increase of 17 per 
cent, affecting 1 per cent of the men, while another establishment 
reported a 94 per cent increase, affecting 84 per cent of the men. All 
employees in one concern were given an increase of about 7 per cent. 
One plant granted a 4.1 per cent increase to 5.2 per cent of the force 
and another plant gave an increase of 1 per cent to 2 per cent of the 
force. 

Car building and repairing.—An increase of 8 per cent, affecting 5 
per cent of the men, was granted by one shop. 

Cotton manufacturing.—A decrease of 8 to 10 per cent, affecting all 
employees, was reported by one plant. 

Cotton finishing.—Ten per cent of the men in one plant were granted 
a 20 per cent increase. 

Silk.—One mill reported an 8 per cent increase, affecting 34 per 
cent of the force. 

Leather.—A bonus for full-time service was granted by one tannery. 

Boots and shoes.—In one factory all the day workers were given an 
increase of 12 per cent, while piece workers were given a 9 per cent 
increase. One concern reported a 10 per cent increase, affecting 24 
per cent of the men. A 5 per cent increase was given to 8.3 per cent 
of the employees in one establishment. 

Paper.—One mill gave an increase of 9.4 per cent to 13.6 per cent 
of the men, while another mill granted a 6.9 per cent increase to 11.2 
per cent of the men. Ten per cent of the employees in one plant 
received an increase of 2 cents per hour. 

Cigars.—One plant granted a 4% per cent increase to 57 per cent 
of the men. 

Bituminous coal.—Thirty-seven mines reported an increase of 
approximately 25 per cent, affecting from 24 to 50 per cent of the 
employees. An increase of $1.50 per day for adult day laborers was 
granted by 18 concerns, 3 of which also gave an increase of $0.82 per 
day to boys. The laborers consisted of 25 to 50 per cent of the entire 
working force. ‘Two mines granted a 324 per cent increase, affecting 
the entire force in one mine and 90 per cent of the force in the other 
mine. Increases ranging from 6 to 22 per cent were reported by 11 
mines, affecting from 28 to 75 per cent of the men, while all employees 
in 2 concerns were given an increase of 20 per cent. : 
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Labor Mobility in New York City Factories. 


RECENT investigation conducted by the industrial bureau of 
A the Merchants’ Association of New York City discloses the fact 
that restlessness characterizes all fields of industry, but is more 
marked among unskilled than among skilled workers. It was found 
from a study of 42 manufacturing concerns representing 15 different 
industries and employing a total of 41,375 workers that the average 
yearly rate of labor turnover based on eight months of 1920 was 
about 125 per cent for skilled and semiskilled workers and 265 per 
cent for unskilled workers. This labor turnover, it is explained, 
“has been computed by dividing the number of employees replaced 
during a year by the average number of persons on the pay roll during 
the same period. For example, if there was an average of 100 men 
on the pay roll of a concern during the year and 200 additional 
employees had to be secured during that time to replace those who 
were fired, died, or quit for any other cause the turnover would be 
twice the average number on the pay roll or 200 per cent. In a 
decreasing pay roll replacements will equal the number of people 
hired, while in an increasing one they will equal the aiober of 
separations from the plant.” 
he cost of replacements, according to the testimony of employers, 
varies from $10 for unskilled to $250 for highly skilled labor, a fair 
average for semiskilled workers being $50 or more. 

The following table, compiled from the report, gives in brief the 
results of the survey, showing rates of labor turnover in all plants and 
the comparative rate of turnover in certain plants employing mostly 
—r labor and in plants employing mostly skilled and semiskilled 
abor: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF PLANTS EMPLOYING MOSTLY UNSKILLED, AND OF 
PLANTS EMPLOYING MOSTLY SKILLED AND SEMISKILLED WORKERS, HAVING 
EACH SPECIFIED RATE OF TURNOVER. 











All plants. Plantsemploying mostly— 
Per cent of turnover. | Unskilled labor. Sent =e 


Number. Per cent. 


























| Number. Percent. Number.| Per cent. 

Me a 
AMER d ic. id ds SES 4} 9.8 1 7.1 | 3 10.7 
ei in. ons cnkundadaneden 5 | Sp, SERENE TE Eepeee 5 17 9 
100 and under 150... .............2--.+--+- 12 | BD © trencecsnas becatesnbe 12 42.9 
SE Ib oc dice cacduseesesisea<e 7 16.7 2 14.3 5 17.9 
Sy ST I a once ccncbgbcacaoosnsoe® 8 19.1 6 42.9 2 aA 
IT OG o 6 Sos dcwsicccceauseadess 3 7.1 2 14.3 1 3.6 
300 and under 450. .........-----2+-+-00-+- 3 | 7.1 3 | Oe eee eee 

DON Lio ndssn Sninsinisevcdeinen Bh 42 | 4 





In explanation of the figures in the table relating to skilled and 
unskilled workers the report states that at the present time the 14 
factories employing mostly unskilled labor employed on the average 
a total of 8,506 persons and required 22,514 replacements annually, 
making a turnover of 265 per cent. The 28 plants using mostly 
skilled workers employed 32,869 workers and hired 41,174 replace- 
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ments, which is a turnover of 125 per cent. In other words, the turn- 
over of plants employing principally unskilled workers is more than 
twice as large as in the factories employing mostly semiskilled and 
skilled workers. The report states that although during the war and 
for some time after the signing of the armistice the turnover in factory 
labor increased greatly, the investigation shows that there is a ten- 
dency now in the opposite direction. It is declared that labor turn- 
over at the present time is on the decrease, ‘‘ doubtless due to a certain 
extent to the increasing activity on the part of employers to reduce 
turnover, but principally to the appearance of some unemployment, 
a condition which always makes the worker hesitant about changing 
his place of employment.”’ 

A statement was obtained from a number of factories having low 
turnover, giving reasons for the situation and everyone quoted in 
the report gives as one reason the fact that ‘‘the management takes a 
real interest in the welfare of the workers,” or ‘“‘the magnetic per- 
sonality of the manager who takes an active personal interest in his 
entire factory force,” or ‘‘the relations between the management 
and their employees are very cordial,” or ‘‘the men have a superin- 
tendont they like,” or ‘‘the most essential factor is the attitude of 
the management toward its working force.” 





Cooperation by Wisconsin in the Collection of Volume of Employ- 
ment Statistics. ' 


HE chief function of the statistical department of the Industrial 
T Commission of Wisconsin is the tabulation and analysis of 
data received by other departments in the administration of the 
labor laws of the State. These data deal with industrial accidents, 
reports of public employment offices, safety and sanitation orders, 
women’s hours-of-labor laws, the minimum-wage law, child-labor 
permits, and home work licenses. Many requests, however, are 
being received by the commission for general labor and industrial 
statistics, for example, on cost of living, labor mobility, number of 
wage earners, number of unemployed, and strikes and lockouts. In 
this connection, the chairman of the commission declares that ‘‘ there 
is great demand for more accurate data upon general industrial 
conditions in the State. This demand comes from both employer 
and employees. Accurate information is essential to real progress 
in the field of labor legislation. The gathering of such information 
is properly one of the most important functions of a body such as 
the industrial commission.’’ With this realization and at the 
request of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission, after conference with representatives of the 
labor unions and manufacturers associations of the State, agreed 
to collect, beginning July 1, 1920, statistics from which “it will be 
possible to determine with reasonable accuracy the ups and downs 
in employment conditions in the State.” From 125 to 150 em- 


—_—_— eee oe ~~ = 


1 Data taken from typewritten report, dated June 30, 1920, forwarded to the Bureau by the chairman of 
the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin. Madi:on. 
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ployers; representing the important industries, and with payrolls 
amounting to at least 25 per cent of the estimated total pay roll 
of the State, will report monthly to the industrial commission, 
which will give to the press the monthly changes in the number of 
employees and wages, reported by the employers, and will also 
transmit the information to the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics to be embodied in statistics for the country at large for 
publication in the Monruty LasBor Review. 





Operations of Free Employment Offices in Illinois and Wisconsin. 


Illinois. 


which is under the direction of the State department of labor, 
makes the following report ' for the month of September, 1920, 
for the 13 offices which are now in operation in 11 cities: 


ap general advisory board of the Illinois free employment offices, 


Total registrations (or persons agp employment through this source). . .-. 22, 051 
Number of persons asked for by employers..............-..-.-------------- 22,891 
Number of persons referred to positions..................------.++---e0----- 20, 315 
Number of persons actually placed ... . .. . . 2.22 cee ccc ccc c cc cceee 17, 832 


On a percentage basis the figures show an average for the State of 
apeoeeey 96 per cent registered of help wanted, 81 per cent 
placed of registered, 78 per cent placed of help wanted, and 88 per 
cent placed of those referred to positions. By this it will be seen 
that a person seeking employment had 96 chances out of every 
100 of securing a job, while an employer looking for help had 78 
chances out of every 100 of having his order filled. This service is 
free. The filling out of an application blank starts the State machin- 
ery, which continues to operate until it has completely functioned. 


Wisconsin. ? 


SINCE October, 1919, the Federal Government has contributed 
only $200 in cash to the Wisconsin free public employment 
offices. Such offices, however, have been furnished by the United 
States Employment Service with printed forms and are still allowed 
the franking privilege. The number of these public employment 
offices has been gradually reduced from 31 in Raveatibes, 1918, to 
11 in November, 1919. The force in the central agency in Madison 
has been reduced to one person. At present the Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Commission ‘‘may not expend any money for the maintenance 
of any free employment office in any county, city, town, or village 
‘unless such county, city, town, or village shall jointly or sevueally 
ree to furnish as a minimum in the joint enterprise suitable quarters 
for such office, which must be tae by the industrial commission, 
and to pay all expenses for such quarters, such as rent, heat, light, 
furniture, telephone, rental, and janitor service.’ This proviso has 
been strictly observed and represents a sound policy.’”’ 





1 Typewritten report received at the Bureau of Labor Statistics from the general advisory board of the 
Illinois free employment offices, through Mr. Charles D. Preble, Oct. 11, 1920. 

? Data taken from typewritten report, dated June 30, 1920, forwarded to the Bureau by the chairman of 
the Industria] Commission of Wisconsin. Madison. 
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No labor surplus was reported during the past year and, except in 
December, the demand for labor was far greater than the supply. 
The following table shows the operation of the free public ue 
ment offices by occupations from July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920: 


OPERATION OF FREE PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN WISCONSIN, JULY 1, 1919, 
TO JUNE 30, 1920. 








Applica- Hel Referred 

















: ote Positions 
Occupations. | — wanted. | — secured. 
sb 99502 < cnmsbacddbddbntevensctccdsesiosscccccccsoes | 5, 220 5, 467 | 5,034 3, 873 
I  nndnos edidehnbessassectbntesersesasece 3, 802 5,696 | 3,670 2,674 
ines ensces bal ascapaalenenased beaseasicesanecee! 28, 239 33, 666 29, 036 26, 437 
Clerical, professional, and technical... ................-.-2cececee 6, 879 5, 023 5,779 2,714 
esc ucubbesnennd 29,298 |  34,337| 25,993 20, 352 
Domestics and personal service... ..........cccccccccccccccccece | 5, 532 8, 996 5, 864 4, 082 
Ed diincknedcaddneeds danke scdsotiignecaccnke | 3.727 6, 931 4, 121 2,359 
inthe nedntdilinasihstpeppeassbandencensnee 10,499 | 25,918 | 11, 807 9, 218 
Manufacturing: 
Ne Pe ee 29 42 33 22 
Clay, glass, and stone Re AS EE EE 5 5 4 4 
hn diglin ane cébulddekednvegbssscvenecees 984 1,304 857 587 
Pn, COUN, GENE BORMODD. «on 5. nc cccsccccccccccccese 949 1,376 1, 006 710 
Leather, rubber, and allied products.....................-. 1, 642 2,138 1,721 1,235 
I oo osnicacsnestvossrocccennebeacese< 10,280 | 13/078| 10,796 7; 080 
ten ctdiesbice ceunccensesscceteneseseens 590 1,014 749 556 
Woodworking and furniture.................2-.cccccccceces 2,279 2, 755 2,571 2,117 
es ae ee tincdeenessnkes heen 88 131 88 73 
i cnscd anni cedanctnctantaeeipontubeesess ccetadssavec 764 1, 403 935 744 
ins cide deEE Aes Kehr dnadebbossscivascocccoosees 41 36 40 24 
Transportation and public utilities... . 2... 0.2... cece cece cece 7,981 10, 171 8, 195 6,518 
I MEE SEER a cdc ccccoccescccscssccceccccccccceess 2,014 2, 261 2,136 1, 219 
LE Rintivaceseteanenshgdebiakkileusesccerescheveens 4,331 4,028 3, 291 | 2,172 
EEE SS a ee 125, 173 165, 776 123, 726 94,77 








During the war there was a constantly increasing call for woman 
labor in the manufacture of munitions and other war industries. 
After the armistice was signed large numbers of these women were 
shifted to peace time labor. ‘As a whole, however, the demand for 
women workers has increased rather than decreased and has at all 
times far exceeded the supply.” 
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Woman Labor in Germany During the War. 


Compiled by ALFRED MAYLANDER. 


N CONTINUATION of a series of articles ' in the Monroiy LazBor 
Review dealing with subjects covered by the reports of the Ger- 
man factory inspectors for the period of the war,? “Woman labor 

in Germany during the war”’ has been chosen as the subject of the 
third article. A considerable part of the reports of the individual 
factory inspectors is taken up with discussions relating to the in- 
creased employment of women in industry and its economic and 
hygienic consequences, the causes of the lesser efficiency of woman 
labor as compared with that of men, and the wages of woman in- 
dustrial workers. 

The reports of the German factory inspectors do not contain a 

summary covering all of Germany and the statistics in the individual 
reports are not comparable. For this reason it is impossible to draw 


a general picture of the development of woman labor in Germany 
during the war and the present article must confine itself to giving 
extracts from the reports of the individual inspectors. 


Extent of Employment of Woman Labor. 


VOLUME 4 of the reports of the factory inspectors contains sta- 

tistical tables showing for each of the German Federal States 
the number of male and female workers employed in the various in- 
dustries in establishments subject to inspection, i. e., establishments 
employing at least 10 workers. In the State of Prussia in 1913 the 
number of adult male workers employed in establishments subject 
to inspection by the factory inspectors was 2,662,152 (79.5 per cent) 
and that of adult female workers 687,734 (20.5 per cent). In 1918 
the corresponding figures were 2,018,271 (62.1 per cent) and 1,230,884 
(37.9 per cent). 

For Bavaria, the second largest State, comparable data showing 
the total number of adult men and women employed in 1913 and 1915 
in the various industrial branches in establishments subject to in- 
spection by the factory and mine inspection services are given in the 
table following. 





1 See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, July, 1920, pp. 116-128, Wages in Germany during the war; and August, 
1920 pe. 112-120, Industria] poisoning in German war industries. : 

2 Jahresberichte der Gewerbe-Aufsichtsbeamten und Bergbehérden fiir die Jahre 1914-1918. Four 
volumes. Berlin, 1919 and 1920, 
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NUMBER OF ADULT MEN AND WOMEN EMPLOYED IN BAVARIA IN ESTABLISH- 
MENTS SUBJECT TO INSPECTION BY THE FACTORY AND MINE INSPECTORS, BY 
INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1913 AND 1918. 





— — — —_ 





1913 1918 





Industry group. | 
Adult | Adult | Adult Adult 
| men. | women.| men. women. 





Mines, smelters, iron and steel works, salt works, peat digging..| 20,538 : 6,075 1,549 
Stems ame cormmic industries... ....... 2.2.2 cccccccccccccccccccs | 61,948 3,6 21,601 10, 634 
Metal working 33, 671 5,250; 29,416 25, 170 
Machinery, instruments, tools, apparatus industries............ 75, 104 5, 76% 81,337 36, 367 
TST en a 5, 15! 34, 400 30,046 
Forest by-products 3,407 518 3, 332 1, 136 
en rs re eae sp akee ewe | 24,733 3, 9! 6, 933 20, 039 
Paper industry 10, 546 5, 695 6, 216 5,747 
Leather industry 4, 450 7 3,429 3, 454 
Woodworking | 40,835 23, 697 11, 908 
Foodstuffs and beverages 44,123 10,040 29, 009 15, 168 
tt csch tb iiiinbinattbhtenesthen decade seane<neeetec 17,267 | 19,965 9,923 23, 969 
Cleaning 1, 086 4,046 950 3,720 
Building trades | 68,399 297 | 23,682 629 
i ee Lis saabisconene | 12,128 | 5, 760 8, 273 4,377 
Miscellaneous industries 2,788 | 402 | 2, 894 | 2, 607 














—| RA Sa ae 


1 443,578 |1129,444 | 291,167| 196,520 
Establishments subject to inspection by the mine inspectors...|.......... ie leaicall | 14,384 | 582 


Grand total | 443,578 | 129,444 | 305,551 | 197,102 


j | 








1 The totals for 1913 include, respectively, 13,034 adult men and 263 adult women working in establish- 
ments subject to inspection by the mine inspectors. 


According to the preceding table, in Bavaria, in establishments 
subject to inspection, the percentage of adult men and women was 
77.4 and 22.6, respectively, in 1913, and 60.8 and 39.2 in 1918. 
The only industries in which the number of adult female workers 
decreased were the stone and ceramic industries, the textile industry, 
the printing trades, and the cleaning industry. In the machinery, 
instruments, tools, and apparatus industries the number of adult 
female workers shows an increase of 531 per cent, in the chemical 
industry 483 per cent, and in the leather industry 140 per cent. 
These three industry groups embrace pronounced war industries. 

The report of the chief of the factory inspection service of the King- 
dom of Saxony, an important industrial State, contains the following 
table, showing for the years 1913, 1917, and 1918 the total number 
of female waves over 16 years of age employed in industrial estab- 
lishments subject to inspection and the number employed in the 
orincipal industry groups, together with the percentage which they 
pe of the total working force. 
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EXTENT OF EMPLOYMENT OF ADULT FEMALE WORKERS IN THE KINGDOM OF 


SAXONY IN 


INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS SUBJECT TO 
SELECTED PRINCIPAL INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1913, 1917, AND 1918. 


INSPECTION, 


BY 








Industry group. 


Female workers over 16 years of age. 





1913 


1917 


1918 





Per cent 
of total 
working 
force 
in each 
industry. 


Per cent 


Per cent 
of total 
working 
force 
in each 
industry. 





70.6 
31.0 
39.0 
69.7 
50.2 
54.0 
17,760 64.5 
13, 850 34.0 
8,574 38. 2 


TT. ::>tuethedsenenaatanss dns 
Machinery industry 

6c ctdnekbasdtnccanddeswskd 
Clothing 

Foodstuffs, beverages, tobacco. ........... 
Paper 

CORORTRNCRL SIMGIMIETY « . . cocccccccccncseccccee 
Woodworking 

Printing trades 

Stone and ceramic industries 


7,045 


36, 424 
19, 164 
13, 907 
3,072 
6, 764 
9, 381 
7, 467 


254,741 
332 
255,073 


Sek 


RRSTSB 


_—~_— weer were we 


EES 


-—_ — 
Onmown 
Se 


~ 


NSSSAIS es 
Qo 
& 


WW AWRWOO 
COUN OOH 


6, 362 7 
1 291, 004 5.8 
2, 187 | 5.2 
296,191 | 3.2 


_ 
ad 
~I 





1277, 341 
2,017 5.7 
279, 358 43.1 
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29.7 

















1 This total is not the sum of the items, since the less important industries have been omitted. 


The preceding table shows that in the Kingdom of Saxony the 
number of adult female workers employed in the stone and ceramic 
industries, and in the printing trades, but above all in the clothing 
and textile industries, had considerably decreased in 1918 as compared 
with 1913. This decrease amounts in the clothing industry alone to 
over 12,000 and in the textile industry to nearly 55,000, but in all 
of these the per cent of females in the total working force increased 
considerably. Their number has, however, greatly increased in all 
other important industry groups. If all establishments subject to 
inspection are considered the number of adult female workers has 
increased by about 38,000, or from 29.7 per cent of the total working 
force in 1913 to 43.2 per cent in 1918. 

In the district of Berlin the number and per cent of adult men and 
women employed in establishments subject to inspection were as 


follows: 


PER CENT OF MEN AND OF WOMEN EMPLOYED IN BERLIN ESTABLISHMENTS, 1913, 
1917, AND 1918. 








.| Per cent. 


























In judging the increased participation of woman workers in in- 
dustrial production not only their increased number should be taken 
into consideration but also the fact that the number of establish- 
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ments subject to inspection and employing female workers has de- 
creased considerably, as may be seen from the following data fur- 
nished by the chief inspector for the district of Breslau (Silesia): 


NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS IN BRESLAU EMPLOYING ADULT FEMALE WORK- 
ERS AND NUMBER OF THOSE EMPLOYED, BY YEARS, 1913 TO 1918. 


| 
| T+ 
Number of| Npmber of 
establish- | oO 
: | workers 
ments em- erl6 | 
loying aeons, 
p20} years of 
female : ° 
workers thr 74 
‘ ployed in 
over 16 these 
— of | establish- 
. ments. 











45, 570 
38, 532 
43,194 
44,913 
48, 501 
49, 982 


NNN WNW 
SSSe 
Seay 


S 














As in the Government district of Breslau so also in that of Coblenz, 
the number of establishments employing woman labor showed a de- 
crease during the war, but the number of female workers over 16 
years of age increased from 5,706 in 1913 to 10,875, or over 90 per 
cent, in 1917, and in 1918 fell to 9,857. 

In the district of Diisseldorf the largest number of woman workers 
was likewise shown to have been agioved in 1917. The number of 
woman workers employed per 100 male workers was 20.1 in 1913, 
52.4 in 1917, and 47.9 in 1918. The report states that in 1917 and 
1918 the demand for woman labor candleks fer the supply in all localities 
within the Government district. In the iron and steel industry, in 
which in prewar times the employment of woman labor was an un- 
known thing, more than 14,000 women were employed during the 
last two years of the war. The largest number of women was, how- 
ever, employed in the metal-working and the machinery industry. 
These two industry groups combined employed 83,717 women in 
1917 and 89,474 in 1918, while only 7,829 were employed in them in 
1913. 

Fields of Employment. 


NDER the stress of war conditions woman labor has been em- 
ployed in nearly all industry branches. During the first year 

of the war it frequently happened that women were assigned to occu- 
ations for which they were not suited physically. In this respect, 
owever, there soon took place a certain spontaneous adjustment 
which, in connection with protective measures for female workers, 
prevented or lessened general serious and manifest disadvantages of 
woman labor. The war has, however, shown that female workers 
can be employed in occupations which it was hitherto believed could 
only be exercised by men. The adaptability and handiness shown 
by many women and girls at their work soon encouraged employers 
to train them systematically for occupations requiring a certain 
amount of technical training and counidanihhe experience and prac- 
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tice. Such experiments were especially successful in the metal- 
working industries, 

The report of the chief inspector for the district of Potsdam, con- 
tains the following list of unusual occupations exercised by women 
during the war: 


Stone and ceramic industries.—Brick burner in circular brick kilns; transpor* work 
in cement factories. 

Metal-working and machinery industries, manufacture of instruments and apparatus.— 
Turner, milling-machine hand, borer, planer, filer, forger, splicer, spooler, painter, 
varnisher, solderer, tinplater, galvanizer, carpenter, toolmaker, machinist, locksmith, 
core maker, machine molder, checker, on small forging machines, on sand blower, 
forge, crane and elevator conductor, motor attendant, wire-drawing machine attend- 
ant, making of frames for eyeglasses, grinding of lenses in the optical industry. 

Chemical industry and forest by-products, ete.—Attendant of apparatus; filling of 
gas grenades, gas mines, and aeroplane bombs. etc.; carting of coal and other trans- 
port work. 

Leather industry.—The more simple kinds of saddlery. 

Woodworking industries.—Attendant of circular and band saws, planing, and other 
woodworking machines; carpentry; packing-case maker; fireman; plaiting of baskets 
for munitions. 

Foodstuff industries.—Baker (helper). 

Building trades.— All kinds of building labor. 

Printing trades.—Typesetting by hand or machine. 


Thereport for the Government district of Diisseldorf states that in 
the iron and steel industry attempts were made in a few works to em- 
ploy women at blast furnaces and in rolling and forge mills. These 
attempts were generally unsuccessful and the employment of women 
was discontinued after a brief trial period. Women were, however, 
successfully employed in the auxiliary departments of the iron ani 


steel industry as conductors of cranes, attendants of apparatus, 


engineers’ helpers at gas engines, conductors of ore bunker cars, in 
the manufacture of screws and horseshoes, at switching in the yards, 
general yard labor, and in the manufacture of ore briquettes. In 
some instances permits were issued for the employment of women 
at coke ovens. 

In the metal-working and machinery industries women were 
employed not only at eons turning, boring, and milling work, but 


also at the turning of shells, which formerly was intrusted only to 
skilled mechanics. As a rule the work assigned to women in these 
industries was suited to their physical strength, but in some instances 
they were employed at work manifestly unsuited, such as cleaning of 
castings by file or emery wheel, attendance of sand blower, filing of 
heavy tools, conducting of cranes in foundries, etc. 

In 1918 the chemical industry employed 15,596 women in the 
Diisseldorf district, or 10 times as many as in prewar times. Only a 
small number of these were employed in the chemical departments 
praper, and these were engaged in the trituration and the packing of 
explosives or in cleaning and maintenance work. The majority 0! 
them were employed in the shell-filling departments and in thie 
manufacture of picric acid. In these departments they were con- 
stantly exposed to danger of explosions and to poisoning through 
nitro compounds. 

The report for the Government district of Stade shows that women 
were also extensively employed in shipyards and in cordage factories. 
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Efficiency of Woman Labor. 


CCORDING to the reports of the factory inspectors, the views 
of employers differ greatly as to the value of woman labor as a 
substitute for male labor. The factory inspectors themselves, with 
few exceptions, commended the efficiency of women in occupations 
usually exercised by men. The chief inspector for the Government 
district of Potsdam is of the opinion that if injurious effects upon the 
health of woman workers are left out of coatdivelien the experiences 
had with their employment were as a rule favorable. The work 
performed by them was on the whole satisfactory, although their 
output frequently was smaller than that of male workers. Their 
unpunctuality and frequent absence from work has given cause for 
complaint in many instances. According to his personal observation 
the turnover of woman labor was greater than that of male labor, 
a fact which sometimes disturbed operation. He states, however, 
that this high degree of turnover of woman labor must be considered 
as largely due to the physical inconveniences connected with in- 
dividual occupations. 
The report for the district of Breslau states that— 
The results of the increased employment of women at war work must on the whole 
be considered as economically satisfactory. Woman workers, asa rule, adapted them- 
selves well to existing conditions, showed themselves adroit and developed into 


efficient workers whenever they were working under rational supervision. At inde- 
pendent work they gave less satisfaction. 


In the district of Liegnitz woman workers in industrial establish- 
ments have also rendered meritorious service, according to the chief 
inspector’s report. The report accuses them only of inclination to 
unpunctuality and of frequent change of their place of employment. 
In a Gorlitz car factory, for instance, which employed 270 woman 
workers, of 700 hired, 478 quit their jobs. Only 117 (43 per cent) 
stayed over one year, 68 (25 per cent) over two years, and 31 (11 per 
cent), mostly women of middle age, stayed over three years. Over 
25 per cent of the woman workers hired had to be dismissed owing to 
unpunctuality, quarrelsomeness, etc. 

omen change their place of employment much more readily than 
men, says the chief inspector for the district of Mainz. A small wage 
increase obtainable elsewhere will induce them to give up a suitable 
employment, and when the new place of employment does not turn 
out to be what they had expected they return to their former place 
of employment. 


The same complaint is voiced in the report of the inspector for 
Baden: 


In the same extent in which employment of woman labor increased there also in- 
creased complaint that woman workers very often after brief employment in one 
establishment look for employment either in some other establishment or in some other 
occupation. This phenomenon is due to various reasons. Frequently a change of 
employment offers the possibility of greater earnings. Opportunity of obtaining an 
occupation more suited to the physical and mental qualifications of the worker is also 
a frequent inducement, and, finally, the desire to work as near as possible to one’s 
place of residence plays also a great rdle. 


Employers in the Grand Duchy of Baden made very commendatory 
remarks about their woman workers. Several employers expressed 
their intention of employing female labor to a greater extent in peace 
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times. The chief inspector of Baden says that the fact that women 
are particularly suited for those occupations in which the labor is of a 
pronounced mechanical character or which require great manual 
dexterity is being everywhere confirmed. 

The report covering the Duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha says: 

Women will very seldom become as efficient in the work performed by them as a 


skilled worker. Their performance will, however, equal that of a semiskilled worker 
if they are engaged in the production of articles produced in large quantities. 


Wages of Woman Workers. 


‘THE wages of woman workers substituting for male workers were 

generally one-fourth to one-third lower than those of their male 
fellow workers. But even in establishments in which the same 
piecework rates were paid to men and women performing the same 
work the weekly earnings of women very seldom equaled those of 
their male fellow workers. The report for the Government district of 
Diisseldorf points out that woman workers were paid the same wages 
as men only if there was scarcity of male workers and women were 
temporarily employed as substitutes for men. Im such cases the 
male workers insisted that women be paid the same piecework wages 
as men in order to prevent a lowering of their own piecework rates. 
According to the report of the superior mine inspector for the district 
of Breslau, mining is one of the few industries in which woman and 
yee workers were — the same wages as men when substituting 
or the latter, provided their output was the same. 

Reproduction in the present article of all the statistical data on 
women’s wages compiled by the factory and mine inspectors is out of 
the question owing to lack of space. Therefore, only a few examples 
of these data can be quoted here, arranged by industry groups. 
Owing to the great depreciation of German money and the continuous 
fluctuations of the exchange rate, wage rates are quoted here in marks 
or pfennigs without converting into American money. The par 
value of the mark is 23.8 cents. 

Mining, smelters, iron and steel works, etc-——The report for the 
Government district of Osnabruck quotes the following average 
hourly earnings of woman workers in iron and steel works: 


Mark 
ellos Ae Root. o blieebcsvacccoavsseesses 0. 31 
NR Sek eRe Ns ead ivibeddsocecswlacs . 374 
dna sand db dee ededenescedecesncssien’ . 399 
eh Metin dias « atch gdithtnadeecensosoneescésct . 562 
December, 1918 (8-hour shift).................-.---.-220-ee0e- .71 


The reports of the mine inspectors for the Breslau and Zweibriicken 
districts quote the wages paid per shift to woman workers in mines 
during the period 1914-1918 as follows: 


Last quar- 
1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 ter, 1918 
(marks). (mark3;). (marks). (marks). (marks). (marks). 
TET OR ey 1.40 1. 54 1. 84 2.51 3. 58 4. 64 


State mine Frankenholz 
(district Zweibriicken)... 1.48 1.30 1.68 2.43 4.15 . 


Stone and ceramic industries.—Data on women’s wages in this in- 
dustry group are scarce. The average hourly rates in the Govern- 
ment district of Magdeburg were 22 pfennigs in 1914 and 44 pfennigs 
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in 1918. In the Bautzen district the corresponding rates were 24 
to 25 pfennigs in 1914, and 32 to 48 pfennigs in 1918. 

Metal-working and machinery industries.—In these two industry 
groups the shortage of male workers was most pronounced and woman 
workers were employed in large numbers as substitutes for men. 
Wages in the arms and munition industry increased in a much greater 
measure than in industries producing articles for general use. Women 
employed as machine hands earned at the beginning of the war 40 
pfennigs per hour, and later on 60 pfennigs. .” munition factories 
they earned as high as 1 mark per hour, and in individual instances 
when working at piecework rates their hourly earnings were even in 
excess of 1 mark. 

In December, 1917, the war ministry of Wurttemberg issued regu- 
lations fixing the wage rates of women employed in the manufac- 
ture of arms and munitions. These regulations, however, were of 
practical value only in localities outside of Stuttgart, for in the dis- 
trict of Stuttgart the rates actually paid were much higher than 
those fixed by the regulations. The wages fixed by the regulations 
were beginners’ minimum wages and were applicable only during 
the first few weeks of the employment until the ability of the worker 
could be determined. They were originally fixed at 50 pfennigs 
per hour and increased to 60 pfennigs in September, 1918. 

In Dessau woman workers earned in 1915 from 25 to 30 pfennigs 
per hour. In 1918 their hourly earnings varied between 42 and 70 
pfennigs. Independent workers, especially in aeroplane construc- 
tion, earned much higher wages. 

In three explosives factories in the district of Diisseldorf the 
average daily earnings of female workers during the period 1914-1918 
were the following: 

1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 


(marks). (marks). (marks). (marks). (marks). 
Dis scthJiabsbesdeersdoe! dows 3. 50- 4. 00- 5. 00- 5. 00- 
7. 00 7.00 8.00 8.00 
ES ee 2.70 4.30 4.30 7.56 9. 50 
Rid aye cea lg Ai pa 4.50 5. 00 6. 50 7.50 


Chemical industry.—The report for the district of Magdeburg con- 
tains the pig: data as to average hourly wages of woman ma- 
chine hands and laborers in the chemical industry: 


Machine Laborers 
hands (pfennigs). 


(pfennigs). 
RET EEE RENT rs A aa 23 21 
ee ae on Badass eb ccemddos oaubixe 25 22 
Oa Se ea aie 26 24 
MEd eae teanasienidbhhatceeseee 28 26 
Cee it cw eckwuwcwuus 30 31 
Ie nbd cnddgdbabedddsdedddaueedacuee 34 40 
REET RN RIN Ee SS i ene nN 38 45 
tie seen cages sabes Ce teedene ines 76 51 
ee own cen awsion 77 58 


_ The above figures represent the average rate oa in eight estab- 
lishments. The increase from July 1, 1914, to July 1, 1918, amounts 


to 54 and 37 pfennigs, respectively, or to 235 and 176 per cent. 

In eighteen chemical factories in Brunswick the average hourly 
wage of woman workers rose from 21 pfennigs in 1914 to 47 pfennigs 
in 1918, 1. e., by 124 per cent. 
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TMluminating materials, soaps, fats, varnishes, etc.—In two large es- 
tablishments of the mineral oil industry in Bremen woman workers 
received in 1916 an hourly wage of 30 pfennigs, which in 1917 varied 
between 30 and 45 pfennigs and in 1918 between 35 and 50 pfennigs. 
In December, 1918, the hourly wage was 71 to 83 pfennigs. In addi- 
tion to these basic wages, women received in 1916 a cost-of-living 
bonus equa! to 10 per cent of their basic wage. By 1918 this bonus 
had been ‘whom are to 40 per cent. 

Textile industry.—The report for the Government district of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder, where the textile industry is of special importance, 
shows that in a large woolen cloth mill in 1914 the hourly wages of 
woman carders were 20 pfennigs and those of twisters (helpers) 10 
to 15 pfennigs. In 1918, just before the outbreak of the revolution, 
these workers received 67 pfennigs and 38 to 54 pfennigs, respectively. 
In — woolen cloth mill the following wages were paid to woman 
workers: 











July, 


| Decem- 


| ber, 1918 








Hourly wages (pfennigs). 

















Ns ie Se naw paleenihee ecm aeene pees 20 22 7 
i171) dak Jeet hd ndeahbewae eth tq danceee ses seetadsnnen sonnei 24 34 82 
Laborers (finishing department)................. Satie osk paled th eee lien 18 20 66 
Laborers (fulling mill),........ SEP DORE a eee Be Sie ete A oe 18-19 22-24 75 
Weekly piecework earnings 
(marks). 
i iicéndzaseadsnchhbabibahagcese isbn chdaddaidciehthsdtn sthbcesnnnt 14 | 17 | 4¢ 








In the district of Liegnitz woman workers in spinning mills were 
paid 20 to 25 pfennigs per hour in 1914, 20 to 30 pfennigs in 1916, 
and 30 to 45 pfennigs in 1918. In the district of Bautzen the hourly 
— varied between 14 and 40 pfennigs in 1914 and between 16. 5 
and 58 pfennigs in 1917. 

In the embroidery and lace industry in the district of Zwickau there 
was much unemployment after the outbreak of the war. Within a 
short period the hourly wages of adult female workers, which before the 
war ranged between 24 and 28 pfennigs, fell to an average ranging 
between 15 and 20 pfennigs. Wages in this industry remained at this 
low level until September, 1917, when a collective agreement was con- 
cluded, fixing minimum hourly wages of 30 to 37 pfennigs for adult fe- 
male workers. In paper yarn weaving mills wages at first were very 
low. Weekly (five days) earnings frequently did not exceed from 5 to 7 
marks. After improvements in machinery had been made and the 
workers had adapted themselves to the new raw material weekly 
earnings increased to from 10 to 18 marks. But even at these 
increased earnings the workers were without exception dependent on 
the relief fund for textile workers. After the conclusion of a col- 
lective agreement in 1917 the average hourly wages of female weavers 
varied between 40 and 50 pfennigs, and those of auxiliary workers 
between 30 and 40 pfennigs. 
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_ In the textile industry in the Grand Duchy of Hesse adult female 
workers received on an average 27 to 28 pfennigs per hour in 1914 
and 60 to 85 pfennigs in 1918. The average wages of juvenile female 
workers were 20 to 22 pfennigs in 1914, and 50 to 55 a hota in 1918: 

Paper industry.— W ages of women in the paper industry in some 
instances were as low as in the textile industry. Thus average hourly 
wages in cardboard factories and wood-pulp mills in the district of 
Chemnitz ranged between 18 and 20 pfennigs in 1914 and between 
25 and 40 pfennigs in 1918. In Brunswick the average hourly rate 
was 19 pfennigs in 1914 and 44 pfennigs in 1918. In Bremen the 
hourly wages of adult female workers increased from 30 pfennigs on 
August 15, 1914, to 1.20 marks on December 1, 1918. The report of 
the chief inspector of the district of Potsdam quotes the following 
minimum and maximum annual earnings of woman workers over 
16 years of age: 














1913 1915 1917 
(marks). (marks). (marks). 
Minimum annual earnings. ......cccccccccccecccce scebentases.' ie 500 700 
ES cic acasndtoncdeecseidccoséasvesece 1,100 1,800 0) 





Leather industry.—The leather industry is especially well repre- 
sented in the Government district of Schleswig. The report for this 
district shows the average hourly earnings inclusive of piecework 
premiums of female workers in a chrome leather factory in July, 1914, 
and October, 1918, to have been the following: 








July, 1914 October.1018 
(pi . 


I bc icubiapeadae Se ee i Bea hod pwwiweksbbeos eu ex 
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Workers on stock and ju ERR Se er Zt 
Workers on graining board and on wool-drying apparatus............. 30 





In a leather goods factory in the district of Leipzig the range of 
hourly wages during the period 1914-1918 was as follows: 







i. ice tnit denne s 66 ede See Bee 0 ghacude sodentecesscossoces 27-36 
DEES chsh aREOdESESS 05066 cde ¥accesctecccccoeenes Scecccosecces 27-39 
i eh i aE. od abe eis dnd abe he ne coccnedeceeeeess ce 37-85 

Abnormally high wages were earned by female workers in a 
large saddlery and leather goods factory in Erfurt, producing equip- 
ment for the army. In this factory women earned as much as 25 
marks per day. The wage schedule governing this work, which was 
computed to enable workers in small handicraft establishments to 
earn a fair wage, when applied to the above large factory, where thy 
division of labor had been scientifically worked out, and where the 
most modern labor-saving machinery and devices were available, had 
the effect of making earnings all out of proportion to those made hy 
workers in smaller establishments. 

Woodworking industry.—Women’s wages in this industry during 
the war varied considerably in the individual districts of Germany. 
In the district of Stettin and Stralsund women employed in sawmills 
were paid 20 pfennigs per hour before the war. By 1918 their 
hourly wage had risen to 35 pfennigs. In Mecklenburg-Strelitz their 
hourly wages ranged between 22 and 24 pfennigs per hour in 1916. 
In Brunswick their average hourly wage was 20 pfennigs in 1914 and 
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41 pfennigs in 1918. In Ols, Government district of Breslau, th 
range of the daily ye A of adult female workers in sawmills 
oll 


during 1913-1918 was the following: 
1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 i918 
(marks). (marks). (marks). marks). (marks). (marks). 


1, 10-2.35 1.30-2.35 1.30-2.50 1.90-2.50 1.90-3.20 2.504. 00 


Food industry.—In this industry group wages also varied greatl, 
in the individual States and districts. Thus in a sugar factory in 
the district of Stettin woman workers carned 19 pfennigs per hou 
in 1914 and 46 pfennigs in 1918, while in Breslau the corresponding 
earnings per hour were 28 and 50 pfennigs, respectively, inclusive of 
cost-of-living bonus. 

Establishments for the drymg of vegetables were founded in large 
numbers in 1916 in the district of Schleswig. Women employed in 
these establishments were paid at the rate of 45 pfennigs per hour 
in 1916. By October, 1918, their hourly wage had been increased 
to 60 pfennigs. In Swabia such establishments paid an hourly wage 
of 75 pfennigs in 1917 and 1918. 

In a Greater Berlin chocolate and candy factory the following 
scale of weekly wages was in force: 














. Cost-of- 
Weekly “al 
wage. living 
| bonus. 
Marks. Va 
ee RN na chanebseanesenebes nbd skeedebs hokened bis eo 8.00 | 2. 0 
i i 6 cent dnbdoee chads dasabactdgésenéevcesa Suitbbk vwaias badneee 11. 00 3. 5 
14. UU 4 50 


Girls and women over 16 years Of Ag@.. 2... c.c c cece cece ccc ccccecccccece rant anal 





“In spite of these exceedingly low wages,” says the report, ‘the 
number of girls and women applying for employment was retatively 
large. This was due to the fact that owing to the nature of their 
work the workers could not be prevented from eating liberally of the 
sweets they were producing. In view of the insufficient food supply, 
the workers considered this a privilege sufficiently valuable to 
forego higher wages.” 

In breweries in the district of Débeln (Saxony) women earned 
before the war 12 to 17 marks per week. At the end of the war their 
weekly earnings varied between 20 and 28 marks per week. Ip 
breweries in Schaumburg-Lippe their weekly wages were 15 and 25 
marks, respectively. ; . 

Clothing industry—In the clothing industry women’s wages 
increased considerably during the war. As the following data show, 
the increase in the wages in shoe and glove factories in the district 
of Magdeburg was equivalent to between 80 and 95 per cent. 








Average hourly wages. 








Occupation. - ~ _ ‘ine 
1914 1918 
ae ESE ES OY! 
| Pfennigs. | Pfennigs. | : 
Machine hands in shoe factories. ...........-...-0-e-e-eeececececereees 38 74 | 95 
Tees SRR BR SNIOO TCtORIOR. 6 oo ciss doce pac cncwcccccccccececcccses ° - -- 


Ak. ae els eameabbedsescckupeedéceesceseeeehanade | 
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The inspector for Swabia (Bavaria) reports the following hour. 
wage rates: 
July, October 
1914 1916 1917 1918 
(pfennigs yfennigs pfennig pfennig 


Dressmakers......... capesie dimbwsnteiwisves . 35 14 
Seamstresses in lingerie factories. ........... > 30 30 10 
EE RRA Sale bee eens nese cdnccencacces 50 62 80 


In lingerie factories in the district of Zwickau wages were con- 
siderably lower than in Swabia. The average wage rates in force 
there during the period 1918 per 10-hour day were: 


, . 1913 1914 1915 1916 
Female workers over 16 years Of (marks). (marks). (marks). (marks). 


EE tis as ot hikes tks mene 2. 21 2. 10 2. 03 2. 02 
Juvenile female workers....... ss 1.19 1. 09 1. 01 1. 15 


The report for the district of Berlin shows that the earnings of 
woman workers in the clothing industry were much lower than in 
the munitions industry. Their average weekly wages in ladies’ 
clothing factories were 16.80 marks in 1916, 22.70 marks in 1917, 
and 28.40 marks in 1918. In the district of Stettin even buttonho! 
makers did not earn more than 26 marks per week. 

Cleaning industry —Data as to wages in this industry are scarce 
in the reports of the factory inspectors. The report for Swahi: 
shows the average hourly wages of laundresses and ironers | 
been the following: 


July, 
1914 1916 
(ple inigs pfenn 5) 
NEE ES AS ee ee ee 28 OU o> 
[POMEL bcs -0 deve Bi ape ASE OE) gt a 25 28 10) 


In Brunswick the average hourly wage of woman laundry ' 


was 27 pfennigs in 1914 and 42 pfennigs in 1918—nearly the same a 
in Swabia. 

Printing industry.—In the printing trades wages are regulated all 
over Germany by a general collective agreement. For this reason 
only a few examples are quoted here in order to show the rate of 
increase of women’s wages. In the district of Bromberg the weekly 
wages of woman workers over 21 years of age were tlie following: 

Year. Marks. | Year. 


MN conde 2th Paes 


WR ccee aS. 
1 eid... - duite tibiae ip eis lilacs th - 12/1919 


In the district of Luneburg the annual earnings of woman press 
feeders were 700 marks in 1913, 1,000 marks in 1916, and 1,300 marks 
in 1918. 


Injurious Influence of War Labor upon the Health of Women. 


‘THE reports of the German factory inspectors do not furnish incon- 

testable proof that the additional burdening of women through 
war labor has had an injurious influenceupon their health. Thegeneral 
decrease in efficiency seems, however, to have been more marked in 
the case of female workers than in that of males workers, a fact also 
confirmed by the statistics of the sick funds. But even the sick fund 
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statistics do not permit incontrovertible conclusions. It seems ti: 
physicians sometimes are under instructions from the sick funds | 
certify workers as sick in serious cases only. Again, some emplove 
complain that woman workers are inclined to report themselves si 
at the slightest indisposition. However, it can in no way be esti 
mated in how far undernutrition, mental excitement, long walks | 
and from the working place, and the double burden of household 
duties have contributed in injuring the health of woman war worke:- 
Housekeeping, especially the provision of foodstuffs and fuel, requir 
so much time and energy during the war that it is not to be wonder 
at that even women who were employed at factory work suited to 
them broke down under the excessive exertion. 

Finally, the growing demand for labor, the steadily increasing 
wages, the rise in the cost of living, and the loss of the former brea 
winner induced large numbers of women who were absolutely unfit 
for manual labor to apply for work in factories. How many of these 
circumstances partly cumulative and partly neutralizing each other 
which have determined the state of health of war workers, are due to 
factory work in itself, or to overwork or night work can not be estal- 
lished without the most thorough investigations. However, those few 
statements of factory physicians that have been published in tiie 
reports of the factory inspectors make it appear that industrial wa: 
work of women has exercised a very injurious influence upon their 
health. 

The statement made by a sick fund physician in the Government 
district of Diisseldorf is quoted below as typical of the views of physi- 
cians on industrial war work of women: 

War work doubtless has had an injurious effect upon many women. Aside from 
the detrimental influence which the working side by side of many women of gv! 
character with women of morally doubtful and bad character has exercised upon t!\ 
morals of woman war workers, it has also been determined that the health of man 
has been seriously injured. In this respect there are to be mentioned in the first pl: 
diseases of the abdominal organs caused by the lifting of heavy objects and which 
manifest themselves in the prolapsus of important organs. In addition, heavy lal) 
causes a shrinkage of the abdominal fat which serves as a support and pillow for the 
stomach and the intestines. The shrinking of this fat produced in some women (‘1 
turbances of the stomach and intestines which were exceedingly painful and annoying 
Many women have also sustained hypogastrocele. In the case of many women hea‘ \ 
labor has also an injurious effect upon the heart, oyerexertion of the cardiac mus: le 
through the lifting or carrying of heavy burdens having caused a lessening of the 
efficiency of this important organ which can be restored to its normal state only alte 
considerable time and in some instances never. The effect of night work was «!> 
detrimental. Some women after returning home from work had to give considera 
time to the performance of household duties before they: could rest. Their sle« 
during daytime was restless, frequently disturbed and not invigorating, so that ma 
women had to return in the evening to their fatiguing night work without having ! 
sufficient rest. The consequence was that many woman workers complained abo! 
fatigue, somnolence, and an excited and nervous feeling. 


Dr. Pryll, a specialist in women’s diseases, who was employed |) 
three large State establishments in Spandau to look after the hea'' 
of 25,000 woman workers employed in them, expressed himself «: 
follows: 


There is no doubt that the very large production of war materials has been paid | 
with extensive exhaustion of the supply of female strength of the nation becaus 
women were recruited for industrial employment without any consideration of their 
physical fitness for the work assigned to them. 
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Dr. Pryll found, for instance, that of 80 female workers who came 
from rural districts not a single one needed medical treatment during 
the first year of their employment in Spandau. Among his cases of 
prolapse in virgins 63 per cent, however, were women from rural dis- 
tricts. He made a series of investigations into the state of health of 
50 girls from Berlin. These girls were of nearly the same age and of 
medium strength and had been found physically normal when sub- 
jected to a thorough examination on their entrance into employment. 
During the first four months they were employed at light outdoor 
transport work and thereafter as machine hands. During the second 
year of their employment 37 of these girls were taken sick with 
abdominal unanes, among which hypofunction of the ovary, 
prolapsus of the womb, and constipation were the most frequent. 
None of their male fellow workers, of whom only eight were factory 
workers proper, reported themselves sick. Women from bourgeois 
circles, who through the death of their bread-winner were forced to 
seek employment in factories, were after a brief period of employ- 
ment frequently forced to give up their work owing to physical! or 
psychical unfitness. 

As regards the course of pregnancy in the case of woman messen- 
gers, transport workers, machine hands, or woman workers with a 
sedentary occupation, the difficult functioning of the organs of 
childbearing seemed to be exceedingly increased through factory 
work. In the observation and treatment of pregnant factory work- 
ers Dr. Pryll became aware of the absolute lack in the factory of 
medical advice for expectant mothers. In spite of medical instruc- 
tions Women were time and again employed at the same injurious 
work instead of being assigned more suitable employment. Women 
were transferred from factory to factory, and Dr. Pryll frequently saw 
women for whom, owing to their affliction with abdominal disease, 
he had procured suitable work in another factory return to their 
former working place in a few weeks and take up again an occupation 
injurious to their health. In view of the experiences acquired during 
the war, Dr. Pryll came to the conclusion that in large industrial 
establishments a medical service is as urgently needed in the factory 
as a social welfare service. 

Night, Sunday, and overtime work of women, which reached its 
climax in 1917, and probably was much more extensive than may be 
perceived from the reports of the factory inspectors, is nearly every- 
where enumerated among the factors which had such an injurious 
effect upon the health of woman war workers. This injurious effect 
was the more pronounced because the overexertion could not be 
counterbalanced by extra good nutrition, although woman night 
workers as arule received the same food subsidies as men doing heavy 
work. The injurious effects of night work were, moreover, inten- 
sified by the fact that women had to attend to household duties during 
daytime and lost so much time in going to and coming from their 
eanesy distant working place that they rarely had sufficient time 
orrest. Generally speaking it may be asserted that women were less 
able to endure night work than men. In order to prevent very serious 
injuries to the health of woman war workers the imperial chancellor 
has repeatedly issued decrees providing for three shifts in establish- 
ments with continuous operation, weekly shift change, and pro- 
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hibiting the employment at night work of weakly women, and ex. 
pectant and nursing mothers. For various reasons, however, the 
three-shift system could not be generally introduced. Either train 
connections were unfavorable, or the workers had to make too lonv 
journeys on foot during nighttime, or the nature of the establishmen| 
and the scarcity of labor did not permit it. Thus in many establis! 

ments the two-shift system remained in force up to the end of the 


war. 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HYGIENE: 





Ninth Annual Safety Congress of the National Safety Council. 


HE ninth annual safety congress of the National Safety Council 
.- was held in Milwaukee September 27 to October 1, 1920. 
More than 3,100 persons were registered. 

The congress was notable in many particulars. After an interva' 
of eight years the council returned to the city where the first steps 
were taken toward its organization. At the first meeting some 14 
industrial companies were represented, and during the first year in 
which efforts for definite organization were taking shape the number 
of those concerns affiliated with the council ae ene to about 40. 


This statement of numbers does not do full justice to the original 
strength of the organization, inasmuch as those uniting in this useful 
effort were among the largest and most powerful companies in thi 
country. It is, however, significant of the real strength of the 
movement that upon assembling a second time in the city of Mil- 
waukee the council should have become a union of over 4,000 indu 
trial and transportation cag S. 


.. 


It is probable that no two observers would have the same impression 
regarding the outstanding features of this congress; but certainly 
no one could fail to be impressed by the growing importance of the 
subject of public safety and by the intimate relation which it sus- 
tains to the development of the educational program in the public 
schools. As originally organized, the National Safety Council 
devoted itself almost exclusively to the problem of safety in industry. 
During the period since its inception, however, a new instrument of 
public hazard, the automobile, has undergone a development and 
expansion quite as spectacular as that of the council itself. An inter- 
esting item of the nationa! congresses for some time past has been the 
exhibit of the Prudential Life Insurance Co. It was very noticeable 
that no feature of that exhibit at the present congress attracted so 
much attention and comment as that which showed that casualty 
resulting from the operation of motor vehicles has increased in the 
chief cities of the United States in almost exact proportion to the 
increase in the number of such vehicles. This showing might be 
interpreted as evidence that no thought and effort has been bestowed 
upon combating this danger. This is far from being the case. The 
motor vehicle as now produced is a very much safer device than it 
was even a few years ago. Had the increase in number occurred 
without this very great improvement in structure, the casualty 
conditions of our streets would have been unbelievably more serious. 

Among the addresses delivered at the session on public safety were 
one on the traffic officer and his relation to the public, by Mr. L. J. 


Smyth, manager of the Kansas City division of the National Safety 





wine other data on industrial hygiene see article on Woman labor in Germany during the war, pp. 162 
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Council, who recently spent a month studying traffic safety problems 
in a dozen of the larger cities of the country; and the discussion of 
“Law enforcement and its application,’ by Judge George E. Mix. 
of the municipal court of St. Louis. Judge Mix has been particularly 
en in Schaller about enforcement of the traffic laws affecting 
Salety. 

That the interest in this problem of safety on the streets and 
highways is nation wide is clearly evident from the fact that the men 
reporting for three important committees came from Portland, Orev., 
Kansas City, Mo., and New York City. 

One of the most important means of meeting this problem is recog- 
nized to be appropriate instruction in the public schools. This is 
evidenced by the fact that this subject appears not only in tly 
program of the educational section but also in those of public utilities 
and the general sessions. One of the real achievements of the recent 

ast has been the working out, by Principal E. George Payne, of 

arris Teachers’ College, of a definite scheme by which instruction 
in —_ and industrial safety may be carried on in public schoo!s 
without adding further to the course of study, and with the result 
of increasing the interest of the pupils in their ordinary work. 
According to Dr. Payne, since January 1, 1920, 15 school children 
of St. Louis have been killed by accidents, as compared with a death 
list of 35 covering the same period of 1919. He attributed this 
“saving of 20 lives” directly to teaching of safety in the public 
schools of the city. Mr. Fred G. Lange, director of safety of the 
Industrial Commission of Ohio, reported that asa result of the 
activities of the commission in a period of less than one year every 
school in every city and county of Ohio began the teaching of safety 
upon the opening of school this fall. The secretary of the education 
section stated that the council is in touch with all the agencies —rail- 
roads, superintendents of schools, industrial commissions, and 
women’s clubs—which can aid in securing the incorporation of safety 
instruction into the curriculums of all the public schools of the 
country. Thousands of the members of the National! Safety Council 
also are carrying on in their own communities campaigns toward 
this end. 

The increasing interest in safety matters on the part of the public 
itself is indicated by the fact that thousands of persons visited the 
exhibit of safety devices. In addition, special meetings were held. 
one of which was attended by 1,400 iaoaibine and another by about 
1,200 principals and school-teachers of Milwaukee. Altogether it was 
estimated that at least 10,000 persons visited the auditorium while 
the congress was in session, and that from five to six thousand people 
were in the building each day of the week. 

Many practical demonstrations of safety work were given at the 
congress. Chief among these were the first-aid demonstrations })\ 
Dr. H. W. Gentles, of the American Red Cross, and the first-aid teams 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Club at Chicago; the dem- 
onstration of grain dust explosion hazards, presented by D. J. Price. 
engineer in charge of grain dust explosion investigations of the United 
States Bureau of Chemistry; the demonstration of ‘‘the safety game 
as it is played in one plant,” presented by the safety department of 
the Kimberly mill of the Kimberly Clark Co., Neenah, Wis.; the 
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demonstration entitled ‘Fixing responsibility for an accident,” pre- 
sented by the officers of the metals section; and the demonstration 
of dies and automatic feeding chutes for punch presses, by August 
Kaems and others. 

At the A B C session, at which is told each year how to begin at the 
beginning in organizing a plant for safety, the attendance and the 
questions asked showed not only the eagerness of the newcomers to 
profit from the experiences of the older plant safety organizations, 
but also a similar desire on the part of those who in the past have gone 
at safety work in a half-hearted way and who are now ready and anx- 
ious to reorganize accident prevention work in their plants along the 
most modern and efficient lines. 

A new feature of the present congress was the presence of a con- 
siderable number of boy scouts. Scarcely less important than the 
development in the public school is the affiliation of the boy scout 
organization with the safety council and the introduction into their 
program of appropriate matter concerning various phases of safety. 
The meeting of the boy scouts on the last afternoon of the congress 
gave opportunity for a very impressive illustration of the things which 
the organization has been doing and of the important relation which 
it is certain to hold in the further development of the safety idea. 

Of the new sections recently inaugurated, there are two which 
promise results of great importance. These are the engineering sec- 
tion and the construction section. 

The fact that death and major mutilation have not in the com- 
pensation schemes hitherto adopted been given adequate importance 
as compared with less serious occurrences has tended to obscure the 
fact that the removal of the causes of serious injury is fundamentally 
an engineering problem. The engineering section was organized as 
the result of the recognition by the council that very far-reaching 
engineering modifications in industrial conditions will be necessary if 
the accident problem is even to approach a solution. Plans are under 
consideration which will beso bring about a union between the 
engineering section and the American Society of Safety Engineers. 
It will be the function of this group of men to afford technical advice 
to those interested in other sections of the council’s activities, and 
especially at the present time to cooperate in the development of that 
national system of safety standards which is now being formulated. 

At the outset of the war Mr. Lew Palmer, then president of the 
National Safety Council, initiated a movement Secicding to the im- 
provement of conditions in the manufacturing plants of the Federal 
Government. As a result of this initiative safety engimeers were em- 
ployed in all the arsenals and navy yards, and a fairly complete sys- 
tem of safety standards was adopted. Incidentally to this effort 
those interested in it appealed to the Federal Bureau of Standards for 
the advice and assistance of its engineers. A further result was the 
calling by the Bureau of Standards of two general conferences on the 
development of national safety codes. 

The development of the idea of formulating national safety stand- 
ards led to the organization of a representative committee, now known 
as the National Safety Code Committee. This committee is primarily 
charged with the determination of the order in which desirable safety 
codes shall be taken up, and with suggesting proper national bodies 
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to undertake the formulation of the codes. Since a considerable num- 
ber of members of this committee were naturally present in Milwau- 
kee in connection with the meetings of the national council, a meeting 
of the committee was held at which its business was, so far as possible, 
brought up to date. There are now some 40 safety codes under con- 
sideration, of which the National Safety Council through its engineer- 
ng eeon is responsible for a considerable number. — 

n view of the fact that this congress was in the nature of a return 
of the council to its birthplace, the program committee endeavors! 
in a number of particulars to give the program a historical character. 
This was particularly emphasized at the annual banquet, at which 
the historical address was delivered by Mr. Robert Campbell, of th 
Illinois Steel Co., whose personal devotion to the safety movement, 
and particularly to the development of the council, has contributed 
in a very notable manner to its success. This address developed 
particularly the fact that in isolated cases the safety movement had 
taken root before the idea of the council had ever been thought 01 
He traced the steps of the council’s development, emphasizing the 

art played in its inception by the Association of Iron and Ste 
“lectrical Engineers and especially by the chairman of their safety 
committee, Mr. Lew Palmer. Mr. Campbell very justly asserted 
that without the initiative and enthusiasm which Mr. Palmer ap- 
plied, first in convincing his own association and later in carrying 
out the program of the original Milwaukee meeting, there is no 
reason to suppose that the council would have come into being at 
the time when it did. Mr. Campbell further commented upon the 
fact that in the early years of the council many busy men oi affairs 
gave liberally of their time and money in developing the idea. 

Nothing is more striking than the very great development of the 
safety movement on the commercial side. It is probably the best 
evidence that could possibly be offered of the soundness and sta- 
bility of the movement that it has attracted to itself a strong group 
of commercial concerns which make a business of providing ap- 
paratus and material by which industry may be feaide safer. The 

reat exhibit hall of the Milwaukee Auditorium was almost filled 

j the exhibits of the different concerns whose livelihood depends 
on the realization by industrialists that the spending of money 
to secure safety is “‘good business.’’ The expansion of this idea can 
perhaps in no way be made more evident than by saying that a’ 
the time of the first meeting in Milwaukee there was probably no! 
a single firm devoting itself exclusively to supplying the demands 
for various forms of safety material. Eight years later, at this 
second Milwa:  e meeting, some 42,000 square feet of exhibit space 
were utilized in bringing to the attention of prospective buyers the 
goods which were designed to safeguard workpeople. 

lt would be difficult to imagine a gathering of greater enthusiasm 
and deeper interest than this. last safety congress. Notwithstand- 
ing the extent and seriousness of the interest manifested by this 
gathering, the effort to render our industries and highways safer is 
only just begun. There still remain great ignorance and indifference 
which Sai bas Bilivecitas before it is possible to feel that even a 
reasonable success has been attained. 
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Sickness and Absenteeism in a Manufacturing Plant.’ 





of the sickness and absenteeism during 1919 in an industria! 
plant in the East to determine the amount of working time 
lost by the employees and the proportion of absenteeism caused b) 
sickness. The establishment studied employed about 6,700 persons, 
and while the sickness records were incomplete it was felt that the 
results of the study were of considerable value in indicating possible 
lines for future study with the aim “of creating a healthy, stable 
body of workers and in conserving life in industrial communities.”’ 
The company checks up its absentees through its benefit depart- 
ment, and the cause of absence is ascertained if an employee remains 
away for more than two days in succession. Sickness and nonin- 
dustrial accident benefits are paid by the company where the dis- 
ability lasts more than seven days, and in order to secure these bene- 
fits an employee must secure the services of a physician, so that in a 
large number of cases the visiting nurse was able to obtain a record 
of the cause of disability. The following table shows the amount of 
absenteeism among the employees during 1919 according to prin- 
cipal causes: 


A STUDY was made by the United States Public Health Service 



















PERCENT OF ABSENTEEISM IN AN INDUSTRIAL PLANT IN 1919, BY PRINCIPAL CAUSE 
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1 Obtained by multiplying the average number of employees during the year (6,748) by the number of 
days which the factory operated (302), and then dividing the product into the number of days of absence 
for each principal cause. 

2 Ratio of days lost for each principal cause of absence to days lost for all causes. 










Sickness of more than two days’ duration formed 31.5 per cent of 
all lost time, but as cases of absence of less than three days were not 
investigated it is impossible to compute the exact proportion of 
absences due to disabling sickness. It is estimated, however, from 
results of another investigation, that it would not increase this per- 
centage beyond 33 per cent, making the time lost for purely personal 
reasons about 62 per cent. These percentages would doubtless vary 
considerably in different industrial establishments, so that it is im- 
possible to state whether these percentages would approximate the 
average in this or other industries. 

There were over 115,000 working days lost during the year, or 
17.1 days per employee. Sickness of more than two days was re- 
sponsible for 5.4 days; industrial accidents, one-half of a day; non- 
industrial injuries, one-fifth of a day; and the balance of 11 days 
were lost for personal reasons or sickness of less than three days. 



















1 Sickness and absenteeism during 1919 in a large industrial establishment. Public Health Reports, 
vol. 35, No, 37, Sept. 10, 1920, pp. 2143-2154. United States Public Health Service. 
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Seasonal Variation in Absenteeism. 


HE seasonal variation in absenteeism is shown in the following 
_— in which the per cent of working time lost is given by 
months: 


PER CENT OF WORKING TIME LOST FOR VARIOUS CAUSES DURING 1919, BY MONTHS. 
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1 Includes only those cases which caused disability for more than two consecutive working days. 
* Includes cases of sickness of less than three (work) days’ duration. 


These figures are at variance with the general idea that the greatest 
number of days of disabling sickness occur in the winter months, 
while the fact that the peak of absenteeism for all causes was reached 
in May seems to indicate, the report states, that there is a tendency 
for workers to take a vacation in the spring. 

The division of lost time by sexes shows that women lost 78 per 
cent more working time than men and were absent to a greater 
extent than men on every day of the week, Monday being the day of 
poorest attendance for both sexes. 

The sickness rate, by age groups, coincides with established in- 
surance experience in showing a marked increase among persons of 
50 years of age and over. 

Comparison of sickness rates among the different nationalities 
showed that out of six nationalities represented—American, Lithu- 
anian, Canadian, Italian, Irish, and Armenian—the morbidity rate 
was lowest among the Americans and increased in the order men- 
tioned, the number of working days lost per employee being 4.28 
for Americans and 7.13 for Armenians. It is suggested that while the 
records were incomplete, not showing the birthplace of the employees, 
it may be of interest in future studies to determine the effect of 
relative vitality and race habits on both morbidity and mortality 
rates among industrial pe et ey in order that preventive work may 
be carried on in a more effective way. 
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Acid Burns on Hands of Solderers. 


N ARTICLE entitled “Acid burns on hands of solderers,” pub- 
lished in Public Health Reports (Washington) for September 
10, 1920 (pp. 2161-2163), gives the results of the experienc: 

with burns from soldering fluid at one of the Government ordnance 

depots in which shells were being placed for permanent storage. It 
was necessary for safe storage to plac e each shell in a tin container thi 
top of which was soldered in order to make it absolutely airproof an 
waterproof. 

So-called “‘ acid cores,” which had been prevalent before the advent 
of the modern soldering fluids, soon began to appear on the face, 
hands, and occasionally on other parts of the body of the solderers 
and their helpers. These burns varied from about the size of the 
head of a pin to that of 10-cent piece. As the situation presented 
possibilities of decreased production and increased compensation 
claims in this department, investigation was at once begun to deter- 
mine the cause of the burns and means of prevention. 

In the process of soldering it is necessary to use a liquid which 
will produce a slight erosion on the object to be sol eed, and the 
soldering fluid being used in this instance was one of the several 
varieties of ‘ ‘soldering flux’? on the market which consist primarily 
of muriatic acid and zine. <A drop or two of this fluid, which is ap- 
plied with a swab on a short stick just before applying the hot solder, 
usually came in contact with the solderer’s hand and frequently some 
of the flux ran down the side of the container so that the hands of the 
helper also came in contact with it in transferring the container 
to the testing tank. 

This brand of flux was advertised as noncaustic, and as there were 
no directions accompanying the barrels in which it was shipped it 
had been used just asit wasreceived. It was not considered feasible 
to procure a substitute on account of the del: ay and the fact that 
large quantities of the fluid had been purchased. As a temporary 
expedient the men were directed to wash their hands in a neutraliz- 
ing solution of soda bicarbonate, but this was not only inconvenient 
but also consumed a good deal of time. It was then decided to cut 
down the strength of the solution, as the manufacturer admitted the 
fluid could be diluted to some extent, and after experimentation it 
was found that the solution could be reduced nearly 50 per cent. As 
a result the ‘‘aeid cores’’ were entirely eliminated, a normal output 
was maintained, and compensation costs for lost time much reduced. 











































Anthrax as an Occupational Disease. 


a. report on anthrax as an industrial disease. This is a revision 
of an earlier bulletin (No. 205) on the same subject. Public 
attention was drawn to anthrax because of a sudden increase in the 
number of deaths from this disease in the last months of 1915 and 
the early part of 1916. During the eight years 1910 to 1917, 222 
deaths from anthrax were reported as having occurred in the United 


or Bureau of Labor Statistics has just published as Bulletin 267 
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States registration area, which covers less than two-thirds of the 
population of the country. ‘The significance of this fact is increased 
when it becomes known that fatalities form only about one-fifth of 
the total number of anthrax cases. Anthrax is responsible for one- 
fifth as many fatalities as lead poisoning. 

Anthrax is primarily a disease of animals, such as cattle and sheep, 
but is transmitted to man in a number of industrial pursuits, and is 
known to have been transmitted by pet animals which had fed on 
diseased carcasses. The greatest number of deaths is found to hay 
occurred among workers in skins and hides, farmers and ranchme 
and workers in wool, hair, and bristles. The anthrax bacillus is lar: 
and easily recognized. Itisless to be feared, however, than the spor. 
which can survive as long as 17 years without nutriment, is easi! 
carried about, and when provided with a favorable environme)i' 
rapidly germinates and sets up a focus of infection. 

rhe bulletin contains a general description and history of anthra: 
a detailed account of experience both in the United States 
Europe, and a discussion of the symptoms and treatment of tl: 
disease. Steps recommended and taken for the control and pi 
vention of the disease together with the text of regulations pass 
in the United States and European countries are aiso given in t! 
report. 








WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION AND SOCIAL 
INSURANCE. 












Comparison of Workmen's Compensation Laws of the United States 
and Canada. 


‘T ‘HIS Bureau has just issued as Bulletin No. 275 a report! con- 





taining a detailed comparison of the workmen’s compensation 

laws of the United States and Canada. This bulletin brings 
up to January 1, 1920, data contained in an earlier bulletin (No. 2 1()) 
on the same subject, published i in 1917; the inclusion of the Canadian 
laws is, however, a new feature. Several new sections have also 
been added on the following subjects: Occupational diseases, remar- 
riage of widows, second injuries, rehabilitation, adequacy of partial 
disability schedules, relative severity of upper and lower limb in- 
juries, contract doctors and hospitals, and hospital and medical fees. 

C ompensation laws, the report brings out, are subject to constant 
change, certain provisions being particularly susceptible to revision. 
The scope of the acts and the partial disability schedules, for example, 
have undergone relatively very little change since their initial enact- 
ment, while the waiting period and particularly the requirements as 
to medical service are in a constant state of flux. The present report 
brings together all these changes, and compares the experience and 
results of compensation laws in the various States. It should be of 
especial benefit to States having under consideration the adoption of 
a compensation law. 

In 22 States the waiting period has been changed, while in others 
it has been abolished altogether in certain cases. Certain States 
have altered the compensation scale in various ways—14 by increas- 
ing the percentage of wages allowed, 24 by increasing the weekly 
monthly maximum payments, and 12 by increasing also the Soh 
during which compensation is payable. Thirty-two States have in- 
creased the medical benefit allowed, either as to maximum amounts 
or as to the period of service allowable. 




























Constitutionality of Tennessee Workmen's Compensation Statute. 





N SPITE of the practical uniformity with which compensation 
legislation has been sustained by the courts of last resort, there 
still survives an occasional individual who attempts to stem the 

tide and secure an adverse decision. The Legislature of Tennessee 
at its session in 1919 enacted its first statute on the subject of work- 
men’s compensation, the law coming into effect on July 1 of that 
year. The law is elective in form, but presumes its own acceptance 


1U nited States Renton of Raber Statis sties. Comparison of workmen’s compensation laws ol (nited 
States.and Canada up to Jan. 1, 1920, by Carl Hookstadt. Washington, 1920. 140 pp Bull 275. 
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in the absence of action to the contrary; employers rejecting the 
act are deprived of their common-law defenses in cases of suits for 
damages. No administrative commission is provided for, disputes 
arising under the act being settled by the courts. The law applies 
to establishments employing 10 or more persons, but makes an im- 
portant exception in that it does not ef ack work in or about coal 
mines. 

In the case in question (Scott v. National Bridge Co., 223 S. W. 
844) an employee of the bridge company sued to recover damages 
for an injury claimed to be the resuli of the negligence of the com 
pany. The defendant announced its acceptance of the compensa- 
tion act, and its operation under it as a bar to the suit for damages, 
whereupon the plaintiff raised a number of contentions as to the un- 
constitutionality of the law. It was first charged that the act is 
coercive and not elective because of its abrogation of the employers’ 
defenses, this contention receiving the same answer that it has 
uniformly met in the numerous cases in which it has been raised. 

Various questions as to the entitling of the act and the correspond- 
ence of the body of the law therewith were likewise disposed of in 
favor of its constitutionality, as was the question with regard to the 
form of the repeal of former laws. 

More difficult was the question of classification presented by the 
exclusion of coal-mining industries and their employees from the 
operation of the act, one judge holding that this was an arbitrary 
and unreasonable exception, invalidating the act. However, the 
majority of the court found in the precedents quoted, and in th 
nature of the industry, which has been the subject of much specific 
legislation in the State, sufficient grounds for its omission. 

Other contentions related to the loss of the right of a trial by jury 
and the alleged closing of the courts to the plaintiff, thereby denying 
him a remedy by due course of law. The elective nature of the 
statute was held to avoid the difficulties raised in these contentions, 
the court citing various decisions sustaining this view. 

The same disposition was made of other questions of due process of 
law and the status of minors. The requirement that injured persons 
should be deprived of compensation during their refusal to oat cents to 
medical examination and accept medical service was also attacked, 
but no provision of the constitution was indicated as condemning 
this provision. The court therefore dismissed this point with the 
opinion that no violation existed. However, in one point the con- 
tention of the plaintiff was sustained. The constitution of the State 
declares that the salary of judges shall be in stated amounts ascer- 
tained by law and not increased or diminished during their term 0 
office. he compensation law, section 32, established rates of fees 
for certain services to be rendered in contested cases, and this pro- 
vision was held to be in violation of the constitution and therefore 
void. The court held, however, that this finding did not invalidate 
the act in its entirety, this provision bein siabie of elision without 
vitiating the remainder of the law. With this exception, therefore, 
the law was upheld. 
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Workmen's Compensation in New Brunswick. 
bx Workmen’s Compensation Board of New Brunswick has 


issued its first annual report, covering the calendar year 1919.' 

The law was enacted April 26, 1918, to be effective on the 
proclamation of the lieutenant governor in council. Organization 
and the collection of assessments date from September 18, the law 
becoming generally operative January 2, 1919. The act applies to 
designated industries, to which additions may be made by orders in 
council; industries and occupations not included may come in by 
election. At the close of the year 1919, there were 2,115 pay rolls 
submitted for assessment, amounting to $21,396,010.83, subject to 
probable material increases on final adjustment. All employers 
under the act must contribute to a provincial fund, and the board 
adopted the capitalized reserve plan. Premiums were fixed on the 
basis of the experience of other Provinces, data for New Brunswick 
being lacking. Some of the rates for the year seem unnecessarily 
high, and reduction will be made on the basis of accumulated New 
Brunswick experience. 

The law provides for first-aid and hospital service such as the 
board may require. A considerable difference of opinion has arisen 
between the board and others interested as to the definition of 
“first aid.”” The board hopes for a provision cf law for full medical 
aid during the disability of injured workmen. 

Cooperation on the part of both employers and employees is noted, 
and the fear of malingering, which was so prominent before the law 
became operative, “has proved entirely groundless.” 

“The number of accidents reported during the year totaled 2,746, 
of which 1,733 have been disposed cf. Of these 1,583 caused tem- 
porary disability, 113 permanent partial disability, while 37 were 
fatal; 661 were classed as minor accidents. Compensation was 
awarded in 1,609 cases, of which 1,480 were for temporary disability, 
108 for permanent disability, and 21 for death. The average time 
loss on account of temporary disabilities was 24.24 days, and for 
cases causing permanent partial disability, 68.76 days. 

The fund collected $427,854.27 by assessments; penalties, interest, 
and other receipts added $9,929.32, making a total of $437,783.59. 
Of this $89,619.27 was paid out for disabilities, $778.51 for first aid, 
$1,011.43 for hospital fees, and $32,821.17 for administration ex- 
penses. 





Italo-Argentine Convention on the Compensation of Industria] 
Accidents.” 


HE Governments of Italy and the Argentine Republic, moved 
by the wish of regulating by agreement the conditions of 
compensation of workmen of the two countries injured through 

industrial accidents in their respective territories and of securing 
them reciprocity in the matter of benefits provided by the accident 





! First Annual Report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, Province of New Brunswick, 1919, St 
John, 1920, 37 pp. 

2Italy. Commissariato Generale dell’Emigrazione. Bollettino della Emigrazione. Vol. 19, No. 6, 
pp. 205-217. Rome, 1920. 
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compensation. laws of the two countries, concluded a convention on 
March 26, 1920, at Buenos Aires. The text of this convention is as 
follows: 


ARTICLE 1.—Citizens of each of the signatory States who within the territory of the 
other State become the victims of an industrial accident, as well as their heirs. shal! 
be entitled to the compensation and other benefits granted by the local law to nationals 

Art. 2.—Notwithstanding contrary D sooner y- of the local law, the right to com 
pensation in pursuance of the preceding article shall also be valid if the injured 
worker or employee has left the territory in which the accident has occurred and 
resides in another country. 

Art. 3.—If in consequence of an industrial accident an Italian worker should dic 
in the Argentine Republic or an Argentine worker in Italy, the heirs of the victim 
shall be entitled to the corresponding legal compensation no matter in what country 
they reside. 

Art. 4.—If in one of the two signatory countries a workman of whatever nationalit\ 
should die in consequence oi an industrial accident, his heirs shall be entitled to the 
corresponding legal compensation even if they reside in the other signatory country. 

Arr. 5.—It is agreed that the national pension fund or the office which exercises 
the function of paying compensation for industrial accidents in the Argentine Re- 
publie and the analogous office in Italy shall inform the consuls of the signatory 
countries of each case so that the accident may for legal purposes be communicated 
to the heirs. 

Art. 6.—The present convention shall be applicable to pending compensation 
claims, the payment of which by the national pension fund of the Argentine Republi: 
or by the correspendifig Italian fund te the victims or their heirs is not prescribed 

Art. 7.—The present convention shall be ratified and the ratifications exchange: 
as soon as possible in Buenos Aires, and it shall come into force with the thirtieth 
day after the exchange of ratifications. It shall remain in force for a period of five 
years and be considered as renewed from year to year until denounced on one year’s 
notice. 

The above convention represents an act of international comity on 
the part of Argentina, as of the two contracting parties Italy is 
really the only one benefiting from the provisions of the treaty. for 
a from Italy to the Argentine Republic is very considerable 
while the number of Argentine workers going to Italy is practically 
nil. It should, moreover, be noted that the Italian workmen's acci- 
dent insurance law is very liberal to alien workers as it makes no 
distinction at all between nationals and aliens with respect to its 
benefits. Thus Argentine workers employed: in Italy would enjoy 
the same benefits with respect to accident compensation as Italian 
workers even if the present convention had not been concluded. 
The Argentine accident compensation law, on the other hand, con- 
tains a number of provisions discriminating against alien workers 
and the present convention has voided these discriminative provisions 
in so far as Italian workers are concerned. 
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First Nine Months of Compulsory Accident Insurance in Switzerland.’ 


dent insurance was approved June 13, 1911,? compulsory acci- 
dent msurance did not for various reasons, principally the 
World War, become effective until April 1, 1918. Recently the Swiss 
Accident Insurance Institute at Lucerne (Schweizerische Unfallversi- 


Fagg or the Swiss Federal law providing sickness and acci- 





' Oesterreichisehe Zeitschrift fiir dffentliche und private Versicherung. Vol. IX, No. 5, pp. 453-4)4. 


Vienna, 1920. 
2 Bulletin 103 of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics contains a translation of the text of this 


law. 
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cherungsanstalt in Luzern), which under the above law is the carrier 
of the Swiss accident insurance, has issued its first report covering 
the period April 1 to December 31, 1918, which will be briefly dis- 
cussed here. 

As a new institution, to which the people were not yet accustomed 
and to which compulsory contributions had to be made, the new 
institute met with adverse criticism from all sides, even on the part 
of the insured. The insured were dissatisfied with some of the legal 
provisions relating to compensation and, as is usual in such cases, 
instead of criticizing the law blamed the insurance institute, which 
merely administers the law. Complaints were also heard with respect 
to the determination and liquidation of compensations. The employ- 
ers complain that the contributions to the compulsory accident insur- 
ance have been fixed too high as compared with the premiums charged 
by private insurance companies. [in making this complaint they 
have, however, failed to consider the difference in the rate of com- 
pensation under the two systems of insurance. The new system is 
also accused of being too bureaucratic. All these accusations lack, 
however, the character of novelty, for they have been preferred against 
compulsory insurance systems in force in other countries. 

On December 31, 1918, a total of 33,707 establishments were sub- 
ject to compulsory accident insurance in Switzerland. During the 
nine months April 1 to December 31, 1918, these establishments 
reported 93,903 occupational accidents, of which 247 were fatal. 
Detailed accident statistics have so far not been published by the 
insurance institute. An opinion with respect to the accident risk 
can therefore not yet be formed. 


Compensation and Other Costs. 


UNDER the Swiss accident insurance law workmen are also insured 

ainst nonoccupational accidents. The number of these acci- 
deuie: diane the period under review was 15,352. There was a 
strikingly large number of fatal nonoccupational accidents, 145 having 
been reported. This number is equivalent to 59 per cent of the fatal 
occupational accidents, while other nonoccupational accidents form 
only 16 per cent of the occupational accidents. The amount paid 
out for compensation, inclusive of costs of medical care, was 9,915,664 
franes ($1,913,813.15, par) for occupational accidents and 1,818,696 
franes ($351,008.33, par) for nonoccupational accidents. The total 
expenditures, inclusive of the share of administrative costs and reserve 
fund requirements, was 26,789,835 francs ($5,170,438.16, par) for the 
former and 4,829,709 francs ($932,133.84, par) for the latter. As the 
total number of nonoccupational accidents forms 16.3 per cent of that 
of occupational accidents, the expenditures for the former were rela- 
tively somewhat larger than those for the latter. This fact is also 
evident from the average cost per accident, which in the case of occu- 
pational accidents was 241 francs ($46.51, par) and 276 francs ($53.27, 
par) in that of nonoccupational accidents. 
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Under the law the contributions for insurance against occupational] 
accidents are to be borne by the employers alone, while those for 
insurance against nonoccupational accidents are borne three-fourths 
by the insured persons and one-fourth by the State. During the ninc 
months under review the receipts from contributions for insurance 
against occupational accidents amounted to 27,753,177 francs 
($5,356,363.16, par) and those for insurance against nonoccupationa! 
accidents to 5,007,890 franes ($966,522.77, par), of which’ 1,246,934 
franes ($240,658.26, par) were paid by the State. The revenue of the 
institute from interest upon these amounts was 746,696 francs 
($144,112.33, par) and 133,840 francs ($25,831.12, par), respectively. 
The total surplus amounted to 2,031,552 franes ($392,089.54, par), of 
which 1,713,667 francs ($330,737.73, par) was derived from insurance 
against occupational accidents and the remainder of 317,885 francs 
($61,351.80, par) from insurance against nonoccupational accidents. 
Among the liabilities shown in the financial statements are 14,472,000) 
franes ($2,793,096, par) credited to the reserve fund for occupational 
accidents, 2,581,000 frances ($498,133, par) credited to the reserve fund 
for nonoccupational accidents, and 3,521,927 francs ($679,731.91, par) 
for compensations payable in 1919 for accidents which occurred in 
1918. Among the assets of the institute were securities of a book 
value of 25,529,000 francs ($4,927,097, par); real estate, 1,790,216 
francs ($345,511.69, par) ; deposits in banks, 7,701,522 francs ($1,487,- 
293.75, par); and contributions due, 6,701,358 francs ($750,662.09, 
par), t the end of 1918 the State owed to the institute 1,660,074 
francs ($290,394.28, par) for contributions for insurance of nonoccu- 
ee accidents and for subsidy to the costs of administration. 

n addition the institute enjoys the postal franking privilege and 
exemption from taxes and has received from the State 5,000,000 francs 
($965,000, par) each for capital and reserve fund. 

The costs of administration during the period under review 
amounted to3,096,67 1 francs ($597,657.50, par), therein being included 
457,645 francs ($88,325.49, par) for depreciation of fixtures, these 
having been put among the assets with the amount of 1 france (19.3 
wnat). he costs of administration were equivalent to 9.47 per 
cent of the receipts from contributions. During the first quarter of 
1918 the costs of administration were 530,562 francs ($102,398.47, 
ee. Of this amount the State refunded to the institute 518,064 
rancs ($99,986.35, par) in compliance with its legal obligation of 
refunding those costs of administration which would arise before the 
beginning of operation, with the exception of costs of real estate and 
the improvement thereof. Of the current costs of administration the 
State refunds one-half to the institute. 
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Decisions Affecting Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. 


Powers as to Attendance of Witnesses. 


HE history and activities of the court of industrial relations of 
Kansas have received some notice in earlier numbers of the 
MonTay Lasor Review.’ A recent decision by the supreme 

court of the State declares the status of the industrial court and 
sustains the law creating it in so far as the points involved in the 
case before the court (State ex rel. Court of Fecthaotelad Relations v. 
Howat, 191 Pac. 585) are concerned. Alexander Howat and three 
others had been on April 9, 1920, adjudged guilty ef contempt in 
failing to obey an order of the «istrict court requiring them to appear 
as witnesses before the court o/ industrial relations in an investiga- 
tion sought to be conducted relating to the conditions existing in 
the mining industry in certain counties in the State. From a judg- 
ment committing them to jail until they should consent to be sworn 
and testify before the court of industrial relations they brought this 
appeal. 

he investigation contemplated had originated in complaints 

made by miners who were members of a labor union of which Howat 
and his associates were officers. The scope of the investigation was 
quite broad, relating to working conditions, earnings, the operation 
of the mines, social surroundings, and whatever complaints might 
be submitted by mine workers, owners, or the public. When charged 
with contempt, the defendants had filed in the district court an answer 
alleging chiefly that the act under which the industrial court was 
attempting to operate was invalid because of conflict with various 
provisions of the State and Federal Constitutions. Many provisions 
of the law, which was enacted at a special session of the Letshiture 
in 1920, were attacked in these various paragraphs of the defendants’ 
answer, but as to most of them, the court found that they were not 
involved in the present proceedings, so that their validity or invalidity 
“could have no possible bearing upon the disposition of the present 
ease.” Furthermore, the law in question provides in terms that the 
unconstitutionality of any section or provision of the act shall not 
affect the validity of any other portion of it, so that even if certain 
portions should be found void the points in question would not 
necessarily be determined. 

What was involved first was the power of the legislature to authorize 
the court of industrial relations to inquire into conditions in the 
mining field and to require the attendance of witnesses in connection 
therewith. ‘‘Much of the argument in behalf of the defendants is 
based upon objections to the provisions of the statute undertaking 





' See also article on Review of minimum wage legislation in Canada, pp. 112 to 115. 
* March, 1920, pp. 214, 215; May, 1920, pp. 52-54; June, 1920, pp. 106, 107; August, 1920, pp. 142, 143. 
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to restrain the conduct of employees in the mining industry and others 
classified with it. As already indicated, the validity of those provisions 
is not and could not be involved here.”” Should the court go beyond 
the actual points involved in the rights and claims of the parties in 
this particular case, the decision would be merely an expression of 
opinion, into which the court will not go. If the provisions are 
attacked by some one whose rights are injuriously affected by them. 
then consideration would be necessary. 

The necessity for the intervention by the district court arise- 
from the fact that the court of industrial relations, in spite of its 
name, is not a judicial body but is rather administrative, and is 
therefore not regarded as capable of enforcing its own process. The 
validity of such an arrangement, by which a competent court procure-~ 
the attendance of witnesses before an administrative body, has been 
established by the highest eourt of the land (Interstate Commerce 
Commission v. Brimson, 154 U. S. 447, 14 Sup. Ct. 1125). 

Another suggestion was that the defendants were protected by a 
provision of the State constitution which exeuses them from giving 
testimony that. might incriminate them; but the court would not 
assume that the questions to be asked of the defendants would 
necessarily call for incriminating replies. 

Other questions related to the power of the gevernor to call a 
special session of the legislature at which the act in question was 
passed and to the title of the act and its relation to the public utilities 
commission act which was superseded by the present law. As to 
all of these the eourt ruled adversely, holding that proper procedure 
had been followed. A further contention was that the act was 
void beeause of its commingling of executive, administrative, and 
judicial funetions conferred upon a single body. As to this the 
court said: ‘The funetion of a tribunal of the general character of 
the court ef industrial relations has become so fully recognized that 
they do not regard it as necessary to undertake a review of the subject 
at this time (6 Ruling Case Law, 179).”’ 

The contention- that the Federal Government had occupied the 
field was answered by. saying that possibly the Lever Aet and other 
measures had enited. in some respects the authority of the court of 
industrial relations, but that they had net so occupied the field as 
te prevent the State from undertaking to conduct investigations and 
attempt to remedy certain classes of abuses that might be found to 
exist. Im se far, therefore, as the activities of the court of industrial 
relations directly affected the defendants in the present case, they 
were held to be fully within the scope of a valid law, so that the judg- 
ment of imprisonment was affirmed. 


Provisions Declared Void. 


WHILE the supreme court of the State sustained the provisions of 
the industrial court act, involved m the case above set forth, an 
inferior court found another portion of the law unconstitutional 
(State v. Scott, District Court of Wyandotte County). Section 17 
of the act provides penalties for violations and prcldbits picketing 
and the use of force or violence to induce persons to quit work or to 
be their acceptance of work in the picketed establishment. 
e objection of the defendant was a technieal one, based on a pro- 
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vision of the State constitution requiring the subject of any law to 
be clearly expressed in its title, the claim being made that the pro- 
vision as to picketing was not so expressed in the title of the act. 
The court took the ground that the State, acting through the legis- 
lature, had the ‘‘right and “power to deal with and settle industrial 
disputes, and that its powers were ample to accomplish the object 
sought to be attained by the enactment of the law known 4s the 
industrial court law.” The title of the act was, in part, an act 
“ereating the court of industrial relations, defining its powers and 
duties, and relating thereto.’ The court took the ground that the 
offense of picketing ‘‘has nothing to do with the establishment of a 
court; does not fall within any of its powers or duties. * * * As 
to the offense charged in the proviso of section 17, it is as though the 
court of industrial relations had never been. The offense is not 
against any order of the court; not aiming at any interference with 
the duties of the court; not a matter of which it takes cognizance 
at any stage.” 

It is obvious that a decision by this court is subject to appeal, 
on which the supreme court might take the view that the fact that 
the court was created to consider industrial relations would give 
notice of possible restrictions on strike activities, while, on the other 
hand, the conditions can be met by amending the title to, the law so as 
to include the specific items herein considered. 


Constitutional Provision for Creation of Industrial Court in Nebraska. 


T iS of interest to note that in Nebraska, which like Kansas is 
| predominantly agricultural, the constitution has been amended so 
as to authorize the establishment of an agency, similar in scope and 
power to the court of industrial relations of that State. At a con- 
stitutional convention which convened at Lincoln, December 2, 
1919, and considered 336 amendments offered, 41 were approved for 
submission to the people after 74 days of deliberation. A special 
eleetion was held on September 21, 1920, for the action of the people 
on the proposed amendments. All were adopted, one authorizing 
the legislature to regulate the right of aliens in respect to the acquisi- 
tion, ownership, enjoyment, or descent of property; another requir- 
ing all the schools in the State, public, private, denominational, and 
parochial to be taught in the English language; one retaining to the 
State perpetual title to all salt springs, coal, oil, minerals, or other 
natural resources on or contained in land now belonging to the State ; 
one extending the power of the legislature to regulate the organiza- 
tion and general control of mutual and cooperative companies and 
associations; one authorizing the enactment of laws “regulating the 
hours and conditions of employment of women and children, and 
securmg to such employees a proper minimum wage’; and the 
one already referred to, relative to the adjustment of Tabor disputes. 
This latter amendment becomes section 9 of Article XIV of the 
constitution, and with the explanatory text submitted as an official 
statement of the convention is as follows: 


Ste. 9. Laws may be enacted providing for the investigation, submission, and 
determination of controversies between employers and employees in any business or 
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vocation afecte1 with a public interest and for the prevention of unfair business 
practices and unconscionable gains in any business or vocation affecting the p iblic 
welfare. An industrial commission may be created for the p uwpose of administering 
such laws, and appeals shall lie to the supreme court from the final ordersand jucg nents 
of such commission, 

Explanation. 


* "THE purpose of this provision is to enable the legislature to provide 

for full and fair investigation of the facts and publicity of the 
findings of such commission in all cases of differences between 
employer and employee, and provides for adjustment of all such 
differences in all the vocations and businesses to which the provisions 
of said amendment shall apply. Strikes and lockouts may be 
avoided thereby and save to employers, employees, and the public 
enormous expense, inconvenience, and suffering occasioned by such 
troubles.”’ ; 

Its purpose also is to reach the profiteer and unfair business prac- 
tices and protect the public against rapacious greed. 

Other amendments may have possible indirect effect on labor, but 
the foregoing are the principal ones of interest from an industrial 
standpoint. It may be noted that the State has had for some years 
& minimum-wage law, but that no action has ever been taken under 
it. These amendments afford the legislature of 1921 the oppor- 
tunity to carry out the will of the people as thus expressed, both in 
the enactment of a law to adjust labor disputes and in the giving of 
an adequate appropriation for the carrying out of the provisions as 
to a minimum wage. 


Injunction Against Mass Picketing. 


account was given of the action of Judge Faris, of the Eastern 

District Court of Missouri, in refusing an injunction, because under 
the circumstances he felt that such issue would be a violation of 
the Clayton Act. In the instant case (Langenberg Hat Co. v. United 
Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of North America, 266 Fed. 127) the 
same judge found it necessary to issue an injunction against strikers 
who brought about what he denominated “an outrageous condition 
of mass picketing, under a situation and condition which no stretch 
of the imagination can denominate as either peaceful or lawful.” 

In passing upon this case, Judge Faris referred to his opinion in 
the case of the Kinloch Telephone Co., above referred to, saying that 
by reason of that recent discussion “no necessity exists for any lengthy 
dissertation upon the law.” There it was found that, though irrep- 
arable injury had been done and further injury threatened, since 
there was absence of proof of unlawful picketing or intimidation, no 
injunction could issue. Here, however, an injunction was allowed 
because of acts falling “without the pale of the test which I have 
stated.” The right o _ person to work for whom he pleases, for 
what wages and under what conditions he may see fit, and, unless 
bound by contract, to quit with or without cause at any time, was 
set forth; also the converse, that the employer may with or without 
cause, at any time he sees fit, discharge his workmen, absent a con- 
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tract, and if there be a contract, subject only to an action for damages 
for its breach. It was not therefore because of their leaving the 
service, or because of any peaceful and lawful effort to seek ameliora- 
tion of the conditions of their employment, but because of ‘numerous 
instances of threats, abuse, and abusive language, of domiciliary 
visits and physical assaults upon and directed at employees and 
potential employees. * * * The cases which I have cited, and 
many others with which the books are fairly filled, hold that the Clay- 
ton Act does not justify the doing of the things which the record in 
this case shows were done.”’ 

The temporary injunction in existence at this hearing was therefore 
made perpetual, and the matter of damages sustained by the plaintiff 
by reason of the defendants’ unlawful acts was referred to a master in 
chancery for examination and report. 

This decision was rendered June 11, 1920, and the union on the 
3d of July stipulated with the plaintiffs for the payment of damages 
in the amount of $8,250, to be paid in installments within 60 days to 
cover the costs, outlay, and damages sustained by the hat company. 
In case the money was not paid within the time agreed the hearings 
before the master in chancery were to go forward, and in any event 
the perpetual injunction remained unaffected. 


—___—==<} 0+ @ - —_—__ 


Picketing Motion-Picture Theater Enjoined. 


the District Court of the Fourth Judicial District of Minnesota, 
forbidding picketing or other interference with the business 
of a motion-picture theater in Minneapolis (Campbell 7+. Motion 
Picture Machine Operators Union, July 12, 1920). It appears that 
the plaintiff, Campbell, had some years ago purchased the equipment 
and good will of a motion-picture theater in Minneapolis which he 
operated for some time under contract with the union, employing 
only members of the union as operators. In January and February, 
1917, he improved and remodeled his building at considerable expense, 
employing only union labor on the work. At about the same date 
Campbell decided to reduce expenses by operating the projecting 
machine himself, and gave due notice to his employees of this pur- 
pose. He also informed the union of his plan, stating that his business 
would not stand the expense of $45 a week for machine operators; 
however, he would employ a member of the union as a relief operator 
for a certain number of hours cach day at the wage scale fixed by 
the union. The union refused to permit this, saying that machines 
must be operated exclusively by members in good standing. Campbell 
thereupon offered to join the union, but was told that it was against 
the rules to permit any owner, part owner, proprietor, or manager of a 
motion-picture house to become a member of the union. At the 
termination of the notice Campbell began the operation of his own 
. machine, though he repeatedly informed the union that he would 
willingly employ a vielied operator on union terms. 
he union in question was represented in a trades and labor 
assembly of the city and county, which organization maintained a 
publication known as the Minneapolis Labor Review. The county 


A N UNUSUALLY far-reaching injunction was issued recently in 
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organization and this newspaper took up the matter and proclaime:| 
the theater unfair, counseling members and friends of organize 
laber and the publie generally against patronizing the theater. 
Pickets carried banners or transparencies in front of the theater, pro- 
claiming that it was “unfair to organized laber.”” Numbers of peo- 
ple collected at different times in front of the theater, obstructing tli 
entrance and addressing vile and insulting remarks to the lacy 
selling tickets, making disturbances in front of the building, and ai 
times forcing their way into the theater without tickets or permissior 
and creating disturbances therein. The result of these acts has been 
to diminish the patronage of the theater to the financial loss of the 
owner, and this conduct will be persisted in unless restricted by an 
injunction. An injunction was therefore prayed for and damage~ 
claimed in the amount of $1,100. 

An order for an injunction and decree was filed on July 7, where- 
upon the bond prescribed was executed and an injunction issued. 
This injunction was addressed to the Motion Picture Operators Union 
and to the Trades and Labor Assembly of the city and county and to 
their members and officers, permanently and perpetually restraining 
them from in any way obstructing or interfering with the good will. 
trade, conduct, or patronage of the theater or with the business of 
the plaintiff as owner and proprietor thereof; from combining or 
agreeing or carrying on any combination or agreement with the pur- 
,0se or intention ef in any way causing to be done any acts of any 
Kind whose natural or obvious result would be to in any way inter- 
fere with or injure the business; picketing in any way or printing 
any statement or exhibiting notices suggesting that the plaintiff i 
unfair to organized labor, or which by their terms or appearance 
would directly or indirectly induce or be likely to induce the public 
from patronizing the theater. 

No reference was made to the question of damages. 


Discharge of City Firemen for Membership in Labor Unions. 


WO recent cases have been decided by the Court of Civil Appeals 
of Texas bearing upon the question of membership of city 
firemen in labor organizations. One decided June 9, 1920 

(McNatt v. Lawther, 223 S. W. 503), considered an appeal by cit) 
firemen for restoration to their positions after having been discharged 
on account of membership in a labor union. Lawther was mayor of 
the city of Dallas, and he and his associates were defendants in tlic 
case after having sustained an order of discharge of the firemen fv 
the reason given. 

The city an ordinance forbidding membership in any organiz:- 
tion unless approved by the chief of the fire department, but the men 
claimed that article 5244 of the Revised Statutes, which legalize- 
trade-unions, was a bar to such discharge. The court held that the 
law really made such associations legitimate, but in no way interfere! 
with the right of an employer to make terms forbidding member- 
ship as a condition to em ment. The only question, therefore. 
was to decide whether the action of the authorities had been arbi- 
trary and capricious, the charter giving firemen tenure duwiinz good 
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behavior unless removed for cause and after opportunity to be heard. 
The grounds of the action by the authorities were found to be not 
unreasonable, inasmuch as the allegiance of the city employees must 
be undivided. Judgment adverse to the plaintiffs was therefore 
affirmed. 

A second case quite similar to the above was decided June 19, 1920 
(San Antonio Fire Fighters’ Loeal Union No. 84 v. Bell, 223 5. W. 
506). Here the union sought to sue the mayor and commissioners 
of the city of San Antonio to prevent the disruption of the union by 
the discharge of its members from the employment of the city unless 
they would withdraw from their membership in the union. The 
court held that the union had no right to sue in its own name to 
proteet the rights of its members unless property was involved. 
The legality of the organization was recognized, but also the right of 
an employer to establish the conditions under which he will employ 
workers im his undertaking. The right of the officials of a city was 
said to be identical with that of a private employer, the only limi- 
tation ebeing the observance of such formalities as were prescribed 
by the charter of the city. The judgment of the commissioners that 
membership of the firemen in the union would be inimical to the 
interests of the city was a matter into which the court had no 
authority to inquire, nor could it anticipate that they would abuse 
their discretion. The judgment of the court below, adverse to the 
union, was therefore eed. 








Transportation Companies and Workers Handling Nonunion Goods. 


goods by union workers and by transportation companies was 
noted in the Monruty Lasor Review for September (pp. 
73, 174). In that case Judge Fawcett, of the New York Supreme 
Court, held that a transportation company must handle all goods 
offered in due course of business, and that both it and its employees, 
so long as they remain in its service, were subject to an imjunction 
against discrimination in the matter. A recent decision by a Fed- 
eral judge takes an opposite position (Buyer v. Guillan, U. S. D. 
C., Southern District of New York 
In this case the complaining company had a factory in Norfolk, 
Va., thus involving the transportation of goods between New York 
and Norfolk. For this purpose Buyer made use of the Old Dominion 
Transportation Co., a steamboat line. In getting his merchandise 
to the wharves, Buyer declared himself unwilling to agree to employ 
only union workers, because they were pledged not to handle non- 
union merchandise or merchandise handled at any stage by nonunion 
men. He was therefore employing at times the Citizens’ Trucking 
Co., which is a nonunion concern. Various efforts had been made 
to deliver goods to the wharf for transportation to Norfolk, and 
the checkers and weighmen had uniformly refused to receive or 
handle the merchandise, even though requested by Guillan, the 
agent of the Old Dominion Line. However, Guillan declined to 
discharge the workmen who disobeyed his orders, saying that he 
would take care of his own men. He also stated that he would 
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aecept the goods but refused to furnish a receipt for them unles- 
his own checkers had checked. them. Guillan was unable to sugges: 
any method by which the goods could be handled, as even thoug), 
they were placed on board by Buyer’s men, the union would imme- 
diately wire Norfolk and instruct its representatives not to unload 
the vessel. ‘‘You might as well keep the merchandise yourself a, 
to let it lie idle here, because I am ee and can not receive it.”’ 
He added that he had ample space on the vessel and woul: 
be glad to have the freight if it could be brought so as to get by) 
the union. The transportation company offered its affidavit settiny 
forth the refusal of the laborers to handle the goods of the com- 
plainant even though he told them that it was their duty to receiv 
it. It was denied that the company had acquiesced in the refusa! 
to handle the goods, this being contrary to orders and against thi 
wishes of the company. However, he was not willing to discharg: 
the laborers because he did not believe that he could secure others 
to take their places, so that their discharge would mean the cess:- 
tion of all shipments by the company and the destruction of thei) 
business. 

Affidavits by the representatives of the unions involved denic« 
knowledge of the facts, but did not deny that there was a boycott 
against the complainant. 

Judge Augustus N. Hand, who delivered the opinion, quoted 
sections 14, 16, and 32 of the shipping act, which provide penaltics 
for discriminations and the subjecting of persons, places, or goods 
to undue or unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage in transporta- 
uion. The judge found that the company was engaged in genera! 
transportation tee the public, and found no reason to suppose that 
it was not acting in good faith toward the complainant or that 1! 
did not desire to handle his merchandise. He added, however, 
that he doubted ‘‘ very much whether it can be regarded as unfair, 
unjust, or unreasonable to fail to carry forward the goods of a par- 
ticular shipper, if the carrier, in good faith, attempts to do this 
and finds that further pursuit of the matter will involve the loss of 
the only available employees, and will be likely to paralyze al! 
transportation by water between such important points as Norfolk 
and New York.” An injunction was therefore denied and a sug- 
gestion made that the complainant might seek a remedy at law 
for damages without putting the public to such great inconvenience 
and expense as would undoubtedly follow if an injunction were 
issued. The conclusion followed that the company had not con- 
spired with its employees in regard to differences. 

Judge Hand stated that the terms of the act related to companic- 
and individuals conducting business in regard to transportation in 
its various branches, and does not apply to ordinary laborers ov 
mere employees; so that ‘‘the sl upping act, in my opinion, does 
not apply to the present case. Nor do I see that the interstat: 
commerce act, or the Lever Act, which relate to land transport: 
tion, are at all relevant.’’ The discussion then took up the con- 
struction of the common law of the State of New York, reaching tl) 
conclusion that the controlling decisions of the State courts wer 
to the effect that an injunction should not be granted in such a case. 
Judge Hand referred to the decision of Judge Fawcett, noted above 
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but could not see that he had properly discriminated in reaching 
his conclusion. The last point considered was whether the conduct 
of the workmen was in violation of the Sherman Antitrust Act as 
amended by the Clayton Act; and in the absence of any interpre- 
tation by the United States Supreme Court, decisions of the courts 
of appeal were cited as permitting such boycott as the union had 
practiced. Therefore no injunction was issued, and the complainant 
was left with no other remedy than the suggested action for damages. 


Coal Control Law in Indiana. 


T A recent special session of the Indiana Legislature, what is 
perhaps a novel law was passed giving the State practically 
complete control of the sik waihins industry within its borders. 

Members of the State Board of Accounts are constituted a special coal 
and food commission, having authority in this regard until March 31, 
1921. Full power as to obtaining testimony and requiring the sub- 
mission of records and accounts is given this commission. Its super- 
visory control extends to the parties owning, operating, controlling, 
or leasing any coal-mining property within the State or engaged in 
selling coal either at wholesale or retail. Mining operators are to pay 
an annual license of $25, wholesale dealers $10, and retail dealers $5. 
There is also a charge of 1 cent per ton on all coal mined. The sum 
thus raised is to be used by the commission in administering the law. 

The commission has the right and is required to regulate and fix 
prices of coal moving in intrastate commerce. This extends to all 
persons producing or selling coal in any way. Expenses, costs, trans- 
portation charges, depreciation, depletion, and a just profit must be 
taken into consideration in fixing prices, which must not be confis- 
eatory nor less than the cost including reasonable returns. The 
power of the commission dees not extend to coal entering interstate 
commerce, nor coal used for manufacturing purposes. Mines must 
furnish an adequate supply for domestic consumption at the prices 
fixed by the commission. Penalties are provided for violation of the 
act, including both fine and imprisonment. 

The commission also has authority to investigate food costs, cover- 
ing transactions of dealers of all classes, and is to make recommenda- 
tions to the governor for a bill to be presented to the next legislature 
to prevent profiteering, hoarding, and the destruction of food. 

Prompt action was taken by a coal-mining company and by retail 
dealers to test the constitutionality of the foregoing law, and on Sep- 
tember 6 three judges of the United States court handed down an 
opinion sustaining it. The proceedings were an effort to secure in- 
junctions restraining the State from enforcing the provisions of the 
law, the claim being made that it was unconstitutional. Judge Baker, 
who delivered the opinion, stated that the application for the injunc- 
tion involved ‘‘the one fundamental question of the right of the State to 
touch at all the coal-mining business.”’ ‘The principles upon which the 
legislature acted were considered, and it was held that it represented 
the people and has absolute sovereignty over the persons and prop- 
erties within the limits of the State except in so far as these powers 
had been surrendered to the Federal Government. The fourteenth 
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amendment could not be regarded as crystallizing the situation of the 
date of its adoption, and the police power of the State remained fully 
capable of exercise. An order was issued denying the application for 
a temporary injunetion and the bill was Saunton without prejudice. 
‘‘It will be dismissed without prejudice and the record may show 
affirmatively that there is absolutely nothing decided except the onc 

uestion that the State under its police power can lay its hand upon 
the coal-mining industry.”’ Following the decision, the commission 
notified the operators to pay the tonnage tax immediately, and also 
announced that it would fix prices within 10 days from the date of 
the court’s decision. 





Principles of Labor Legislation. 
Ea valuable work by Prof. John R. Commons and Dr. John B. 


Andrews on ‘‘Principles of labor legislation,”’ appearing first 

in 1916, has been revised and brought out in a second edition 
bearing the date of September, 1920. The mode of presentation of 
the earlier volume’ is retained. The preface to the new edition 
points out that ‘‘the fundamental principles on which the legislation 
is based remain as they were,’ though important extensions have 
been made both in new types of legislation and in the broadening of 
the field of laws already known when the first edition was published. 
The work of the authors, therefore, has mainly been to bring up to 
date the interpretative decisions of courts and the larger recognition 
by legislatures of their powers and duties with regard to the condi- 
tions of labor. 

During the four and one-half years intervening between the two 
editions compensation legislation has extended to cover practically 
the entire domain in the United States, a more adequate law for civil 
employees of the Government has been enacted, employment of 
children in industry has been brought under Federal regulation, rail- 
roading has beén standardized on an eight-hour basis, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States has given its positive approval 
to compensation laws of various forms besides sustaining minimum- 
wage legislation by an equally divided court. 

‘TKeleunend and saliahilitatson are other subjects that have received 
the attention of Congress, and discussion of these laws, both in detai! 
and as illustrative of principle, constitutes the chief addition to the 
volume. The egate expansion amounts to 35 pages. Important 
additions are made to the chapter on unemployment and to that on 
social insurance, especially in the discussion of workmen’s compensa- 
tion and the attempts to secure health insurance in the United States. 
The volume remains standard and practically alone in its field, and 
the demand for a second edition proves its value and general interest. 





1 See MONTHLY Review for July, 1916, pp. 147-149. 
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Mining Industry Act, 1920, of Great Britain. 


N AUGUST 16 the mining industry of Great Britain was brought 
() under the regulation of a new act which established a secretary 

for mines and created an extensive system of committees and 
boards for the supervision of the industry and the persons employed 
therein. A department of the Board of Trade, to be known as the 
mines department, takes over the powers and duties of the Board of 
Trade in relation to mines, the secretary being the head of this 
department. The Board of Trade retains general powers, but 
operates through the seeretary and his department. 

For a period of one year after August 31, 1920, the Board of 
Trade may regulate the export of coal and the supply of coal for the 
bunkering of vessels as well as the pit head price of coal for local 
consumption and that sold for bunkering vessels in domestic trade. 
Wages and the distribution of profits are also subject to its control 
orders on this subject to be approved by Parliament before taking 
effect. The coal mines (emergency) act, 1920, is superseded in respect 
to wages and profits upon the coming into effect of the first order made 
under this section. If no order is issued before August 31, 1921, the 
coal mines (emergency) act, 1920, expires on that date. 

An advisory committee on coal and the coal industry is created, 
to which the Board of Trade must refer questions relating to the 
powers and duties of the board in regard to mines and the mining 
industry where such reference seems desirable. This committee 
consists of four representatives of owners of coal mines and a like 
number of representatives of workers, three representatives of 
employers in other imdustries, and three of workers, ene mining 
engineer, two agents or managers or under managers of coal mines 
holding first-class certificates, a coal exporter, a coal merchant, a 
person experienced in other commerce than coal distribution or 
production, a person experienced in cooperative trading, and three 
persons with expert knowledge of medical or other science. Salaries 
and expenses may not exceed £250,000 ($1,216,625, par). 

Riles commnitives, known as pit committees, for each mine othef 
than ‘‘small mines’”’ are to be selected by ballot, management and 
workers to be equally represented. ‘This committee shall not exceed 
10 in number and has under its consideration the safety, health, and 
welfare of the workers; the maintenance and increase of output: 
disputes arising in connection with the mine, including disputes 
as to wages, and other matters that may be put under its contro! 
by the regulations formulated by the Board of Trade. Bathing facili- 
ties and dressing rooms are also in charge of the pit committee 
where established. It may also exercise functions of inspection, 
and its recommendations are to be sent to the inspector of the division 
by the manager of the mine. District committees are likewise to 
be representative in equal numbers of workers and management and 
are to consider questions affecting the district of the same nature as 
those which are considered by the pit committee. They are also to con- 
sider questions referred to on either by the pit committee or by the 
area board or Board of Trade. The area board has jurisdiction over 
one or more districts and acts upon similar questions for this area, 
and it also acts upon questions referred by the national board or the 
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Board of Trade. The national board, like the lower bodies, is made 
up of equal numbers of workers and operators, and shall consider wages 
and other questions affecting the coal-mining industry as a whole and 
questions referred to it by an area board or the Board of Trade. Tho 
functions of these various committees are thus correlated throughout, 
their recommendations being passed upon ultimately by the Board of 
Trade, which may direct compliance therewith. 

General provisions of the aet* give power to make plans for the 
drainage of any group of mines, and provision is made for the estab- 
lishment of a fund for the improvement of the social conditions of 
colliery workers. If after one year it appears to the Board of Trade 
that the act is not made use of in so far as the appointment of the 
committees and boards is concerned, the Board of Trade shall report 
the fact to the Parliament, and unless the Parliament acts within 30) 
days, if in session, the provisions of this part of the act shall cease to 
have effect. 


Profiteering Act of the Union of South Africa.’ 


ITE governor general of the Union of South Africa on August 
5, 1920, gave his assent to the profiteering act passed by the 
Senate and House of Assembly of the Union, the act to be effective 
until June 30, 1921, unless further extended. This act is intended 
‘‘to prevent the making of unreasonable profits on the sales of com- 
modities; and to deal with the operation of trusts, combines, agrec- 
ments, and arrangements in so far as they tend to the creation of 
monopolies or to the restraint of trade.” The act applies to any 
article or class of articles which the Minister of Finance, or any other 
minister to whom the governor general may assign the administration 
of the act, declares by notice in the Gazette to be a necessary com- 
medity or to be material, machinery, tools, or accessories used in the 
production of such a commodity, but does not app'y to exports or 
articles offered for sale at auction. Articles prod iced or derived 
from agricultural, stock rearing, or horticultural, or any farming 
operations or pursuits whatever on land owned or occupied by the 
producer when sold by the producer thereof, which includes coopera- 
tive societies, are exempt. 

A board of control of not less than five members is provided, to 
be appointed by the governor general. The act defines the powers 
of this board as follows: 

The board shall have power, in respect of any notifed article or class of notified 
articles— 

(1) To investigate prices, costs, and profits ai all stages, and for that purpore, by 
order, to require any person to appear before it and to fwnish such infonmraticn as it 
may require, 

(2) To restrict profit at any or all stages; 

(3) To compel any manuiacturer, importer, or distributor to supply any article 
which he may have in stock on the most favorable terms in accordance with the 
eustom of the trade to any bona fide trader, association of traders, or cooperative 
society in a position to make satisfactory arrangements as regards pa ment for the 
= in question, and willing to take the quantities usually supplied to wholesale 
traders; 





1 Summarized from text of the act printed in Government Gazette Extraordinary, Aug. 7, 1920. Cape 
Town, 


. 
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(4) To prohibit, regulate, or restrict, subject to the approval of the minister, the 
export of any article or class of articles required for the maintenance of the food sup- 
plies of the Union; 

(5) To order that any article or class of articles shall pass from the producer, manu- 
facturer, or importer to the consumer in as direct a line and with as few intermediaries 
as possible; and 

(6) To receive and investigate complaints that, since the commencement of thi 
act, there is being or has been made or is sought to be made an unreasonable profit, 
and on any such complaint the board may, by order, after giving the parties an oppor 
tunity of being heard, either dismiss the complaint or— 

(a) Declare the profit which would be reasonable; and 

(b) Require the seller to repay to the complainant any amount paid by the com- 
plainant in excess of an amount which would have given the seller a reasonable 
profit: Provided, That no order for repayment shall be made by the board on any 
complaint unless the complaint was received by the board within one month of the 
date of the sale to which the same relates. 


If, as the result of any investigation, the evidence seems to require 
it, criminal proceedings may be instituted by the board, and if the 
offender is found guilty and convicted he may be fined not to exceed 
£500 ($2,433.25, par) or imprisoned for a period not exceeding one 
year, or both penalties may be imposed. The board is also empowered 
to investigate trusts, combines, ete., and the act stipulates in this 
connection: 

Any person who is associated with the management of such a trust, company, firm, 
or combination, or is a party to such an agreement or arrangement as is described in 
subsection (1), shall be guilty of an offense if it is proved that, owing to the operations 
of such a trust, company, firm, or combination, or owing to the carrying out of such an 
agreement or arrangement, the price of any notified article produced within or imported 
into the Union has been unreasonably enhanced or the output of or market for any 
such notified article has been unduly restricted or limited or a transport rate or service 
in respect thereof has been unreasonably enhanced and that such person knew or 
must have known of such operations, agreement, or arrangement. 

On conviction a fine of not exceeding £5,000 ($24,332.50, par) 
may be imposed or the offender may be imprisoned for not exceeding 
three years, or both penalties may be invoked. 


Law Extending the Civil Rights of Trade-Unions in France.’ 


HE law relating to the formation of trade-unions in France 
| which was enacted in 1884 was amended March 12, 1920, for 
the purpose of extending the civil rights of the unions. The 
principal amendments to the law cover changes in the rules governing 
membership, establishment of certain legal and property rights, and 
union relations with activities affecting labor interests. 

An amendment to the article on membership provides that married 
women may without the consent of their husbands join trade-unions 
and participate in their management and that minors 16 years of age 
and over may become members subject to the approval of their parents 
or guardians. Membership may be retained by = leaving their 
employment or trade if they have been employed at least one year. 

ivil rights granted to the unions include the right to appear in a 
court of justice and to acquire property, and the protection of the law 
is guaranteed in all cases of direct or indirect injury to the collective 
interest of the trade they represent. The unions are given the right, 
conformably to laws already in force, to establish special disability 


—_ — —_—<—— —— 


i Journal Officiel de la République Frangaise. Paris, Mar. 14, 1920, p. 4179. 
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and retirement funds. and may also use their resources to provide cheap 
dwellings and workers’ gardens. They may operate employment 
offices and may create, administer, or assist provident institutions, 
experimental laboratories and stations, educational work of a seien- 
tific, agricultural, or social nature, and labor publications. They may 
also assist consumers’ or producers’ cooperative societies. 

The law extends the right to the unions to purchase for the purpo-~c 
of renting, lending, or distributing among their members all necessary 
articles ce carrying om their trade, such as machines, tools, seeds, 
live stock, ete., and they may give their services free for the sale of 
products produced exclusively by the members or by the union. The 
right to make contracts and agreements with other umions, societies, 
or enterprises is also allowed. 

The unions may, by conforming to certain provisions of previous 
laws, establish union marks or labels, which become their exclusive 
property and which may be used upon articles to certify, their origin 
and the conditions of manufacture by persons selling these preduets. 
The penalties imposed under another law for the fraudulent use of 
commercial trade-marks applies also to the use of union labels. 

Property belonging to the unions which is necessary for their meet- 
ings, their libraries, and their professional courses of instruction, as 
well as capital of their special mutual aid and retirement funds, is 
not seizable. 

Regularly constituted trade-unions have the right to devise plans 
for the study and defense of their economic, industrial, commerctal, 
and agricultural interests. 

Members withdrawing from the unions are allowed to retain their 
membership in the mutual aid societies and retirement funds te which 
they have contributed. 

In case of voluntary dissolution of a union, the property of the 
association is disposed of aecording to law, or in default of statutory 
provisions follows the regulations fixed by the general assembly. In 
no case can it be divided among the members. 


Creation of a Provisional National Economic Council in Germany.’ 


RTICLE 165 of the German constitution contains the following 
provision: 


* * * The workers and salaried employees shall be given legal representation in 
the works councils ( Betriebsa: betterréten) as well as in the district workers’ councils 
( Bezirksarbeiterréten). grouped according to economic districts, and im a national 
workers’ council ( Reichsarbeiterrat), for the purpose of looking aiter their social and 
economic interest. 

The district workers’ council and the national workers’ council shall meet together 
with the representatives of the employers and of other interested classes of the popi- 
lation in district economic councils ( Bezirkswirtscha/tsriten) and a national economic 
council (Reichswirtschaftsrat) for the purpose of carrying out joint economic measures 
and for cooperation in the putting into effect of social laws. The district economic 
council and the national economte council shall be organized in a manner which 
will provide for proper representation therein of all the important occupational groups 
according to their economie and social importance. 


7~_ 


1 Sources: A communication of July 29, 1920, to the State Department by the American commissioner ‘0 
Germany, and two articles im Soviale Praxis und Archiv fiir Volkswohifahrt, Berlin, Feb. 11 amd May 5, 1920. 
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Drafts of sociopolitical and economic laws shall before their presentation to the 
Reichstag be submitted by the National Government to the national economic council 
for its opinion. The national economic council itself shall have the right to propose 
such bills. If the National Government does not approve of a bill proposed by the 
national economic council it shall nevertheless introduce the bill in the Reichstag 
with an exposition of its standpoint. The national economic council may have i! 
bills supported by one of its members before the Reichstag. 

In the fields of activity assigned to them the workers’ and economic councils may 
have conferred upon them the powers of control and administration. 

The organization and duties of the workers’ and economic councils, as well as their 
relations to other social self-administrative bodies, shall be regulated exclusively by 
the National Government. 

Until last spring a national economic council had not been created by 
the National Assembly because many of the organizations which were 
to elect the members of the council did not then exist. It was felt, how- 
ever, that the speedy formation of the council was of great importance, 
and the National Government, therefore, on May 4, 1920, with the 
approval of the Reichsrat and of the economic committee appointed 
by the National Assembly, issued a decree creating a Provisional 
National Economic Council (Vorbereitender Reichswirtschaftsrat). 
This decree came into force the day of its promulgation, and two 
months from that day the National Government was to convoke the 
Provisional National Economic Council, which shall have its seat in 


Berlin. 


Composition of the National Economic Council. 


THE council is to consist of 326 members as follows: 


Representing— 
NC LE i oh iow iwbec ews ceeds bbebcbwewecccocees 68 
is; Chetan nertlis + dakidinsip diadcddenaaneébite 6 
teh od Silas teidaderneesencemsiesesocvseeonéwe 68 
4. Trade, banks, and insurance companies. ..........-.2-----+----eeee 44 
5. Transportation and public enterprises. .........-.---.-.-----++--+-+-- 34 
as eas doom aban eehedesat sdeaeasasen 36 
i eee Le ence See hawes obs oes Sb bss cteeeeseboeces 30 
oy Sm OF Gieies Ge Of pambembons... .. ccc cc cece ccc ccc ccccccescccs Lt 
LE LiL, dn nibh nti idekbus abibinnine GA Aish ddddidn tn nd oe cnt 12 
i ne... cccecmwemmsecsbenateteesansranancansae> .. 12 


Of the 326 members making up the Provisional National Economic 
Council, 302 are to be appointed by workers’ and employers’ organi- 
zations, public corporations, consumers’ organizations, and adminis- 
trative authorities, specified in the decree, and only 24 by the Reichs- 
rat and the National Government. 

Like the National Assembly, the National Economic Council is to 
be organized on the principle of proportional representation. In the 
case of the council, however, the basis for apportionment of the seats 
is not dependent upon the results of waittscal campaigns, but is 
comparatively permanent, as representing the relative importance 
of each factor in economic life; the number of delegates allotted 
to each group (agriculture, industry, commerce, etc.) is fixed accord- 
Ing to its assumed importance in the national economic system. 
Unlike members of the National Assembly, the members of the 
council are chosen on the basis of occupation or economic interest 
rather than on account of their political affiliations. It is possible, 
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therefore, that the council is more truly representative of the State 
to-day than the National Assembly. 

Anyone who possesses eligibility to the constitutional National 
Assembly may be summoned as a member of the Provisional Nationa| 
Economic Council. Membership in the National Assembly or in the 
Reichsrat does not preclude membership in the National Economi 


Council, 
Rights and Duties of Members. 


EMBERS may not legally be prosecuted or disciplined or made 
accountable outside of the council for votes or statements made 
in the exercise of their membership. They are authorized to refuse to 
give evidence concerning persons who have confidentially informed 
them of facts in their capacity as members of the National Economic 
Council, or to whom in this capacity they gave confidential informa- 
tion, and also concerning the facts themselves. As regards seizure 
of documents they enjoy equal rights with persons who have a legal 
right to decline to give evidence. Members of the defensive forces 
and public officials shall require no permission for leave of absence in 
order to take part in the proceedings of the council and of its com- 
mittees. 

Members of the council are to receive an allowance and free trans- 
portation in accordance with detailed regulations to be issued by the 
national minister of economics conjointly with the ministers of 
finance and transportation. Members are pledged to refrain from 
any misuse of the facts, measures, and plans coming to their know!- 
edge as a result of their membership. Silence is to be preserved by 


them concerning the discussions which are declared confidential by 
the chairman of the plenary assembly or of a committee. 


Organization and Functions of the Council. 


HE council shall elect its executive committee, its chairman and his 
substitutes, and its secretaries, and shall decide upon its order of 
business... The order of business shall regulate the manner of ballot- 
ing. The council shall decide concerning its adjournment at the time 
of its reconvening. The chairman must convoke the council before 
the time set for its reconvening if the National Government or a third 
of the members of the council so demand. - The council may decide 
that its committees remain active even during the period of adjourn- 
ment. On each committee there shall be at least one representative 
of each of groups 7 to 10. The total representation of the groups 
named may not be less than one-third of the members of the com- 
mittee. 

The council and its committees are authorized to call in as expert 
advisers persons not members of the council. The sessions of the 
council shall be public. Upon motion of 20 members, passed by a 
two-thirds majority, the public may be excluded. Sessions of a com- 
mittee are not public unless the committee decides by a two-thirds 
majority to admit the public. The order of business shall decide 
how far members of the council may attend nonpublic sessions of 
committees to which they do not belong. The representatives 
—_— by the National Government shail at all times have the 
right to be present at all the sessions of the council and its com- 
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mittees. They must always be heard. The council and its com- 
mittees may demand the presence of representatives of the Govern- 
ment. The Federal States are likewise authorized to send plenipo- 
tentiaries and through them to make clear the standpoint of their 
Governments on the subject under discussion. 

Sociopolitical and economic bills of fundamental importance are 
to be submitted to the council by the National Government for 
examination before their introduction in the National Assembly. 
The council itself has the right to propose bills of this kind. It shall 
cooperate in the formation of workmen’s councils, representative 
bodies of employers, and economic councils provided for by the 
German constitution. 

The council and its committees may for the elucidation of economic 
and sociopolitical questions demand that the Government or an 
appointed agency make use of its right to demand information con- 
cerning economic conditions, and as far as the law permits submit to 
the council the results of such inquiries. 

As soon as the necessary bodies for the election of the Permanent 
National Economic Council have been created the National Govern- 
ment shall order the election at the time of the meeting of the per- 
manent council. After the convening of the latter the Government 
shall order the dissolution of the provisional council. 


Amendment of the German Social Insurance Laws. ' 


URING the present year there have been issued several laws 
and decrees in Germany amending provisions of the Workmen’s 
Insurance Code and of the law relating to the insurance of salaried 

employees. These amendments are briefly summarized below. 

Sickness insurance.—A decree of April 1, 1920, had removed the 
limit of the basic assessable wages of workmen and raised the limit 
of the annual earnings of salaried employees subject to compulsory 
sickness insurance. The decree fixed the latter at 20,000 marks 
($4,760, par) asa maximum. This provision was, however, so strongly 
opposed by high-salaried employees, sick funds, and _ physicians 
that the decree was abrogated by the National Assembly. A new 
law has fixed the limit of the basic assessable daily wages of work- 
men at 24 marks ($5.71, par), leaving it to the discretion of sick 
funds to raise this limit to 30 marks ($7.14, par), and has subjected 
to compulsory insurance all salaried employees, officials, etc., earn- 
ing 15,000 marks ($3,570, par) per year or less. 

Accident insurance.—The amount of accident pensions was newly 
regulated by a decree of May 5, 1920. According to this decree 
persons who were injured in accidents before February 1, 1920, and 
are in receipt of an accident pension in the amount of 50 per cent or 
more of the full pension (two-thirds of the annual earnings) shall 
during the period January 1, 1920, to December 31, 1921, be granted 
a bonus in addition to their pension. This bonus varies in amount 
between 40 and 110 per cent of the monthly pension according to 
the year in which the accident has taken place (1885 to 1900, 1901 


—_ 





1 Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Versicherungs-Wissenschaft. Berlin, July 1, 1920. pp. 34-35. 
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to 1915, and 1916 to 1920) and according to computation of the 
annual earnings in the determination of the pension. Widows, 
widewers, children, ascendant relatives, and orphan grandchildren 
who draw an aecident pension under the Workmen’s Insurance Code 
owing to an accident which has oceurred before January 1, 1920, are 
also to receive a bonus in addition to their pension. This bonus 
varies in amount, in the same manner as described above, between 
a minimum of 20 per cent and a maximum of 80 per cent of the 
monthly pension. All these bonuses are to be determined by the 
insurance offices. The persons entitled to a bonus are to await 
notification by the proper trade accident insurance association 
(Berufsgenossenschaft) of the award of the bonus. An appeal from 
the bonus determined may be made to the superior insurance office. 

Invalidaty, old-age, and survivors’ insurance.—-A law of April 29, 
1920, has newly regulated the bonuses granted to the recipients of 
invalidity, old-age, and survivors’ pensions. The monthly bonus 
in addition to invalidity and old-age pensions has been fixed at 30 
marks ($7.14, par) and the bonus in addition to orphans’ pensions at 
10 marks ($2.38, par). The weekly contributions in the five wage 
classes have been raised to 90, 100, 110, 120, and 140 pfennigs 
(21.4, 23.8, 26.2, 28.6, and 33.3 cents, par), respectively. 

Salaried employees’ insurance.—A law of May 31, 1920, has raised 
to 15,000 marks ($3,750, par) the limit of the annual earnings of 
salaried employees subject to compulsory insurance. In the case of 
salaried employees who, owing to increase in their salaries, had 
become exempt from the obligation to insure and who, in pursuance 
of the provisions of the new law, have again become subject to com- 
pulsory insurance, it has been provided that they shall not lose any 
pension claims based on their former insurance and that voluntary 
contributions so far as made by them or to be made by them for the 
interval shall be credited to them as compulsory contributions. As 
the raising of the salary limit of persons subject to insurance may 
injuriously affect existing substitute and subsidiary funds ( Ersate- 
und Zuschusskassen) the new law has given special consideration to 
the condition of these funds. Salaried employees who have not been 
insured or in consequence of salary increases had ceased to be insur- 
able in the State Insurance Institute before the coming in force of 
the new law and who, in order to protect themselves against invalidity 
or old age, have insured themselves in private insurance companies, 
are allowed under this law to make application for exemption so 
that they may not have to bear the burden of paying contributions 
to both the State Insurance Institute and private insurance companies. 
Such application must, however, be made before September 1, 1920. 
The law has also mitigated the provisions as to loss of the claim to a 
pension and as to arrears of contributions. Voluntarily msured per- 
sons with an annual income in excess of 15,000 marks ($3,750, par) 
are permitted to continue their insurance in the highest salary ee. 
The law was retroactive to May 1, 1920. 
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Roumanian Law for the Settlement of Labor Disputes.’ 


ROUMANIAN law of August 21, 1920, relating to strikes and 
lockouts provides that while individuals have the right to 
work or not as they please on the occasion of anylabor dispute, 

no strikes or lockouts may be declared in manufacturing and commer- 
cial establishments without first submitting the question to a board of 
conciliation under the direction of the Ministry of Labor. In case an 
agreement can not be reached by the conciliation board, it is compul- 
sory, if the enterprise concerned is connected with the Government or 
is a public utility, that the question be submitted to a board of 
arbitration. The decisions reached by either board are binding 
for at least six months if a longer period is not specified. Penalties 
for attempts to stop work under conditions forbidden by the law, 
either on the part of employers or workers, provide for fines ranging 
from 50 to 20,000 lei ($9.65 to $3,860, par) and imprisonment for one 
month to one year. Al! forms of sabotage, from withholding pro- 
duction to destruction of tools or materials, are made punishable 
offenses. 








i Rovaume de Roumanie. Loi sur la réglementation des conflits collectifs du travail et son exposé des 
motifs par Gr. L, Traneo-lasi, Ministre du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale. Bucharest, 1920. 31 pp. 
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Agenda of Third Meeting of International Labor Conference at Geneva, 
Apmil 4, 1921. 


NDER date of August 27, 1920, the International Labor Office of 
U the League of Nations sent to the Governments of members 
notice of the convocation of the third meeting of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference at Geneva, on April 4, 1921. An account 
of the second meeting of the International Labor Conference which 
was held at Genoa in June and July, 1920, was given in the October 
issue of the Review (pp. 209-211). ‘The agenda of the third meeting, 
as prepared by the governing body, includes the following items: ' 


1. Reform of constitution of the governing body of the International Labor O flice. 
2. Agricultural questions: 
(a) The adaptation of the Washington decisions to agricultural labor 
(1) Regulation of the hours of work. 
(2) Measures for the prevention of or providing against unemployment. 
(3) The protection of women and children. 
(b) Technical agricultural education. 
(c) Living-in conditions of agricultural workers. 
(d) Guaranty of the rights of association and combination. 
(e) Protection against accident, sickness, invalidity, and old age. 
3. (a) Disinfection of wool infected with anthrax spores. 
(6) Prohibition of the use of white lead in painting. 
. The weekly rest day in industrial and commercial employment. 
5. (a) The prohibition of the employment of any person under the age of 18 years as 
trimmer or stoker; and 
(6) Compulsory medical examination of all children employed on board ship. 


A questionnaire relating to the different items of the agenda has 
been forwarded to the various Governments concerned, and sum- 
maries of their replies will be prepared for presentation to the con- 
ference.? 


Meeting of International Seafarers’ Federation at Brussels in August, 


1920.° 


HE biennial meeting of the International Seafarers’ Federation 
T was held in Brussels, Belgium, on August 9, 1920. Failure to 
agree on certain important matters, notably hours of labor, 
which were discussed at the International Labor Conference which 
met at Genoa to consider the problems of seamen, emphasized the 
need of calling the Brussels convention, at which there were 45 dele- 
gates reported entitled to seats. The congress was welcomed by the 





i International Labor Office. Bulletin, Sept. 8, 1920, pp. 5,6. Geneva. 

2 The questionnaire and replies by the Government of the United States, prepared by the Department 
of Labor, ar yy Nog the agenda prepared for the second conference held at Genoa in June and July,1920, 
will be found in MontTaiy Lasor Review for May, 1920 (BP. 1-21). 

3 Data derived from report of Delegates Andrew Furuseth, Oscar Carlson, and Paul Scharrenberg, rep- 
resenting the International Seamen’s Union of America,in Seamen’s Journal, San Francisco, Sept. 8, 1920. 
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,elgian Minister of Labor and a representative of the Belgian Minister 
of Marine. The address of the president of the federation, Mr. Have- 
lock Wilson, briefly summarized the work of the organization. 


The Shorter Workday and Wages of Seamen. 





"AFTER a prolonged discussion, the following resolution of the 
Belgian delegates was unanimously adopted: 





Resolved, That steps be taken immediately for an international agitation to force the 
various Governments to grant our demands by legislation and an international cam- 
paign be started at once with the object of establishing internationally a 48-hour week 
at sea and a 44-hour week in port. 






The French delegates then introduced a more detailed resolution 
dealing with the same subject, a rough translation of which is given 
helow without the preamble: 






Resolved, by the International Seafarers’ Federation in convention assembled at Brussels, 
Belgium, That we adopt the Belgian resolution (quoted above) and decide: 

1. To name a delegation with the mandate to call upon the director of the Inier- 
national Labor Office and demand that he organize an arbitration between the ship- 
owners and seamen. 

2. Incase such arbitration should not take place the International Seafarers’ Federa- 







tion is to organize an international manifestation by declaring a strike of 48 hours in 
all ports. 

3. Lf. following this first movement. the shipowners and Governments still remain 
obstinate, a strike committee, selected by this conference, shall meet in order to fix 
the date of a strike without limitation and to make all arrangements necessary to carry 
the strike to a successful conclusion. 








This resolution was also adopted. The American delegates, how- 
ever, did not vote as they had no authorization to commit their union 
to a universal strike. 

Another resolution on the shorter workday was offered by a 
representative of the Swedish firemen, which read as follows: 






Resolved, That the president and secretary of the International Seafarers’ l'ederation 
notify all seafarers’ organizations who took part in the Genoa conference of the decision 
arrived at here with a view of getting them to adopt the policy of the federation so 
that shortly after the next secretariat meeting the necessary steps can be taken to 
enforce our demands in such countries where the matter has not been settled by 
legislative enactments. 







After the adoption of this measure a committee was elected to 
call upon the director of the International Labor Office in accordance 
with section 1 of the French resolution. It was agreed that ‘the 
members of the secretariat should constitute the strike committee 
if it should become necessary to resort to a general strike.”’ 







Proposals of American Delegates. 





HE convention unanimously indorsed the followmg American 
proposals which embody the basic principles of the American 
seaman's act: 






1. A request to the separate nations to repeal all laws under which seamen are or 
may be arrested and imprisoned for violation of the shipping articles when a vessel 
is in a safe harbor. 

2. The abrogation of all treaties under which seamen are arrested, detained, and 
surrendered back to the vessel from which they have deserted. ) 

3. That the seaman shall be placed upon the same level with the shipowner, i. e., 
that violation of a contract to labor shall be a civil in lieu of a criminal offense. 

4. That the seaman’s clothes shall at all times be exempt from attachment by the 
vessel or the master. 
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After considerable debate on an international standard rate of 
wages, in which discussion the difficulties arising from the ever- 
varying exchange value of each country’s monetary unit were empha- 
sized, the question of such international standard wage rate was 
referred to the secretariat ‘with the understanding that the highest 
rate paid in Europe should be the standard rate.” 


Other Resolutions. 


HE two resolutions given below were also adopted, the first one 

being introduced by Mr. Andrew Furuseth, president of the Inter- 

national Seaman’s Union of America, and the second by the French, 
Belgian, and Dutch delegates: 


> 


‘Draft convention” on employment. 

Whereas the “draft convention” about employment of seamen prohibits employ- 
ment of seamen except (a) through an office maintained jointly by shipowners and 
seamen with an independent chairman, or (6) through an office under the sole contro! 
of the nation’s government, any violation to be punished by imprisonment; and 

Whereas there is nothing to hinder the shipowners from jhe 0s offices to find 
men for their vessels; and 

Whereas this “draft convention” is very dangerous to the seamen and their organiza 
tions because the latter will in all probability be classified as illegal employment 
agencies: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this conference of the International Seafarers’ Federation protes| 
against said “‘draft convention” and pray that it be rejected by the separate nations. 


Opposition to war. 


Whereas the people and not the governments always have borne the brunt and th 
burden of wars; and 

Whereas, the seamen, among the workers, are the most exposed to the perils of war 
and 

Whereas, more than anyone else in the world. they hate armed contlicts and have 
the indomitable will to prevent in the future the recurrence of frightful human 
slanghter; 

And now, expressing its international solidarity with workingmen and confronted 
with the renewed threats of war now striking humanity, the International Congress 
of Seamen, meeting in Brussels, therefore declares. following the stand of the Congress 
of Miners which met in Geneva, that a general strike shall be ordered in case of any 
new attempt to begin war; and further 

Resolved, To emphasize the importance of this declaration. to refuse immediately 
to allow the transportation of soldiers and of war ammunition to the countries at war 
with each other at the present time. 


Constitutional Amendments. 


CERTAIN amendments were made to the constitution, regarding 
strikes without consultation with the federation, credentials o/ 
delegates, and composition of the secretariat. 

' Mr. Havelock Wilson, president, and Mr. Chris. Damm, secretary- 
treasurer, were reelected. The ncxt biennial congress of the federa- 
tion will be held in August, 1922, at Geneva, Switzerland. 
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Fifty-second Annual Trades-Union Congress, United Kingdom.’ 


HE fifty-second annual trades-union congress of the United 
Kingdom was held at Portsmouth, September 6 to 11, 1920, 
and was attended by 949 delegates representing 195 organiza- 

tions with a total membership of 6,494,707. This membership is an 
inerease of 1,232,157, or 23 per cent, over that represented at the 1919 
congress. 

One of the most important actions taken by the Congress was the 
approval of the scheme for a general council to replace the parlia- 
mentary committee. This plan had been advanced in December, 
1919, at a special Trades Union Congress which recognized the need 
of a eentral coordinating body representing the whole trade-union 
movement, to consist of 30 members elected by 17 trade groups, later 
altered to 32 members and 18 groups, including two representatives 
of women’s trade-uniens. The objects of the council were stated to 
be ‘‘to keep watch over all industrial movements and where possible 
correlate industrial action; to promote common action on any general 
questions that might arise and assist any union attacked on any vital 
question of trade-union principle; to use its influence to promote 
settlement of disputes between trade-unions; assist trade-union 
organizations; carry on propaganda, and enter into relations with 
trade-union and labor movements m other countries.” The detailed 
execution of the project, it is expected, will occupy another 12 months 
so that it will be 1921 before the general council is actually fune- 
tioning. 

A number of amendments were made to the constitution of the 
congress, one of these being to give trade societies one delegate to 
the congress for every 5,000 members or fraction thereof instead of 
one for every 4,000 members or fraction thereof as heretofore. 

General resolutions adopted by the congress touching upon ques- 
tions of Government policy included the following: (1) In favor of 
the inclusion of agricultural workers and seamen within the scope of 
the hours-of-employment bill; (2) calling upon the Government to 
vive immediate effect to all the draft conventions adopted by the 
Washington International Labor Conference last year; (3) instruct- 
ing the parliamentary committee to oppose any increase of rent 
beyond 10 per cent over the standard rent until the normal supply 
of houses be available; and (4) on the subject of unemployment, 
affirming the general principle that the responsibility for unemploy- 
ment should be borne by industry. 

A further series of resolutions outlined trade-union policy on a 
number of other questions—the reduction of the cost of living, a 
capital levy, national ownership of the liquor trade with local option 
in the matter of prohibition, etc., land values taxation, and pensions 
for mothers. It was also resolved to instruct the parliamentary 
committee to consider, in conjunction with the executive of the 
National Labor Party, the question of an annual national labor 
holiday. 


, 481, and from Studies and 








' Data taken from the Labor Gazette Gosia) for September, 1920, pp. 480 
Reports, series A, No. 3, International 


savor Office, Geneva, Oct. 4, 1920, 
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The Dutch Trade-Union Congress.’ 


URING the second half of June, 1920, the Federation of Dutch 
Trade-Unions (Nederlandsch Verband van Vakvereenigingen) 
held its congress at Amsterdam, at which all parts of the 

country were represented by delegates. The trades-unions of foreign 
countries were represented by the following delegates: Grassmann 
(Germany), Jouhaux (France), Mertens and Solau (Belgium), Bere- 
man (Sweden), and Arée (Norway). 

The printed report submitted by the president of the federation 
showed a very considerable growth in its membership. On January 
1, 1918, the membership of the 34 organizations affiliated with the 
federation was 159,514. On January 1, 1920, the number of organ- 
izations affiliated was 30, the decrease being due to fusions of severa| 
organizations. The membership, however, had increased to 247,704. 
or by 55 per cent. A specially marked increase took place in the 
female membership, which from 8,175,o0n January 1, 1918, had in- 
creased to 16,900 on January 1, 1920. Economic conditions brought 
about the fusion of a number of Dutch trade-union organizations. 
Thus the federations of officials, tax officials, and of the personne! 
of the post, telegraph, and telephone services combined into one 
federation under the name of Dutch Federation of Officials. The 
federation of cooks was absorbed by that of restaurant employees. 
The organizations of various groups of railroad employees were 
amalgamated with the organization of locomotive engineers and 
firemen. The brewery workers’ organization joined the federation 
of factory workers, and the building-trade workers and carpenters 
also formed one common federation. Other fusion plans are pending. 

Although the individual organizations affiliated with the Federa- 
tion of Dutch Trade-Unions had a total expenditure of 827,875 
florins ($332,805.75, par) during 1919, their capital increased to 
3,083,364 florins ($1,239,512.33, par). In addition, these organi- 
zations had a total amount of 731,471 florins ($294,051.34, par) in 
their unemployment insurance funds. It should be noted that in 
Holland the Danish system of unemployment insurance is in force, 
i. e., the State and the communes each subsidize the insurance in 
the amount of one-half the sum raised for this purpose by the trade- 
unions. If, for instance, the members of a trade-union contribute 
30 cents (Dutch) weekly to their unemployment insurance fund the 
State and the commune each contribute 15 cents per week per member. 

Jointly with the Social Democratic Labor Party, the Federation 
of Dutch Trade-Unions has energetically endeavored to obtain 
from the Government the granting of a number of sociopolitical! 
demands. In October, 1918, a compilation of these demands was 
submitted to the Government and an active propaganda started 
throughout the whole country for their realization. Under the 
pressure of political events in Germany and Austria there was ob- 
tained the introduction of the 45-hour week and the granting by 
the State without any contribution from the beneficiaries of a 
week] nsion of 3 florins ($1.21, par) to workers who had com- 
pleted their sixty-fifth year of age or had become invalids. Further, 
the Government and Parliament granted universal suffrage to women 





1 Data taken from Die Gewerkschaft. Vienna, Aug. 24, 1920. 
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and promised the enactment of additional sociopolitical measures. 
Improvements were also achieved with respect to the food supply. 
True to the spirit of international solidarity, the federation has 
tried to renew relations with all international trade-union organi- 
zations, most of these relations having been severed during the war. 

Of the resolutions adopted by the congress the following de- 
serve brief mention: The contributions of the individual unions to 
the central federation were raised from 40 to 45 cents ($0.16 to 
$0.18, par) per member and year. It was resolved to found a strike 
fund to which the individual unions will have to contribute 5 cents 
($0.02) per week for each member, and the conditions determined 
under which financial aid is to be granted by the federation to unions 
in case of strikes and lockouts. Another resolution provided for 
more energetic promotion conjointly with the Social Democratic 
Labor Party of the trade-union movement among juvenile workers 
by means of creation of a central organization of all juvenile workers’ 
societies. The amount of 10,000 florins ($4,020, par) was voted 
for this purpose. The federation also adopted new by-laws. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain, January to June, 1920. 


HE followmg table, showing the number of labor disputes, 

a including strikes and lockouts, days lost, and workpeople 

affected in Great Britain for the six-month periods ending 

June 30, 1919 and 1920, was forwarded to the Bureau by the De- 

partment of State, having been furnished it by the United States 

consul at London. The figures, it is stated, are compiled from 
official sources. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN JANUARY TO JUNE, 1919 AND 1920, BY 
TRADE GROUP. 
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1 Decrease. 





Establishment of a Labor Commission for the Settlement of Disputes 
in Catalonia, Spain.' 


creating a labor commission, composed of representatives 

equally distributed between employers and employees. The 
function of this commission is to solve ethicojuridic-social disputes 
in Catalonia. 

Before this commission was constituted strikes and lockouts were 
inaugurated which seriously threatened the public welfare. A mixed 
commission undertook the settlement of these disputes, and the fol- 
lowing recommendations were made and temporary provisions were 


Oo OCTOBER 11, 1919, the Spanish Government issued a decree 








1 Boletin dei Instituto de Reformas Sociales. Madrid, April, 1920. 
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adopted for ending labor disputes in progress. These later became 
effective, by royal decree, on November 13, 1919, and were to remain 
in force until the labor commission was definitely constituted. 

The mixed commission recommended that— 


1. Believing that until labor legislation is completed the employer and the employee 
have no other means of defense of their respective interests than the strike and lockout, 
legislation should he enacted recognizing trade bodies as at present organized by 
employees and employers, based on trades and industries, and the enactment of laws 
regulating labor contraets. 

2.. A convention should be called in which representation shall be equally divided 
between employers, emaployees, and technicians named by the two groups. 

3. Untila law on trade organizations becomes operative, there should be established 
a special register in some public office for the registration of all trade bodies now 
organized, together with their by-laws, names of directors, and their ordinary and 
extraordinary resources. 

4, Until collective contracts are subject to legal regulations, an official to prepare a 
form acceptable to both employers and employees should be designated. 

5. In order to restore normal industrial conditions, it is necessary to recognize the 
absolute right of the employer in all matters relative to the direction and organization 
of work, unmolested by the representatives of labor organizations in any initiative or 
by any demands in the factory, works, or shop which limit or disregard such author- 
ity, or interferes in the least with labor discipline. The activities of the representa- 
tives are thus reduced to protests against failure to comply with labor contracts and 
safety regulations. Employees shall not be required to perform, against their will, 
work other than that for which employed. 

6. As the interests of both employees and employers, as wel! as national welfare, 
demand intensified production, all premeditated acts tending to limit production, 
destroy property or machinery, are condemned, and both groups must cooperate to 
secure maximum production and maximum wages, and modern methods shall be 
employed and improved machinery installed. 


For the settlement of disputes in progress or under consideration 


the commission decided that— 


1. Untal the constitution of the laber commission employers and employees are 
prohibited from ordering any further cessation or interruption of work, total or partial. 

?. All strikes or boycotts in sympathy with foreign workmen now in progress shall 
cease and no new ones shall be ordered. 

3. All questions or disputes which may arise before the labor commission is estab- 
lished shall be referred to this commission and in case no solution is found they shall 
reinaim in abeyance until the labor commission is established. 

Alj strikes in which the employers have offered an increase of wages exceeding 50 
per cent of the demands made are declared ended. If other demandsare made, the 
mixed commission will undertake their full settlement after a hearing accorded to the 
interested pa.ties. 

The wages of all laborers are increased by 1 peseta (19.3 cents, par) per day, or by 
an equivalent amount when at piecework, in all branches of industry, except those 
who since October 1 have been granted increased wages. 

All decisions of this commission relative to increased wages are retroactive to the 
date on which the laborers affected returned to work. 

All questions and differences not relating exclusively to wages and not settled whea 
work is. resumed remain pending and are to be submitted to the labor commission. 

Afi strikes now in progress and the lockout declared by the employers’ federation 
are declared ended. 





WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING. 





New Bulletin of Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries. 


HE Department of Labor and Industries of Massachusetts has 

begun the publication of a ‘‘Bulletin of Current Activities of 

the Department of Labor and Industries,” the first issue appearing 

in June, 1920. The scope of this publication is adiadied be the 
table of contents of this initial issue: 


What the department of labor and industries is, and what it is doing. 

How the labor laws of the State are enforced. 

What is being done to protect workers from industrial accidents and occupational 
disease. 

Settling strikes and adjusting labor difficulties. 

Fixing a minimum rate for women workers. 

Protecting the public with honest weights and measures. 

Supplying information on the commercial and industrial resources of the State. 

Cooperation with the United States Employment Service. 

The department library. 

Massachusetts to have a lighting code for industrial establishments. 

Tentative regulations for the woodworking trades. 

Recent decisions and opinions in cases involving interpretation of the labor laws. 

Legislation enacted in 1920 affecting the department. 

Publications recently issued and forthcoming. 


Industrial police work.—According to this bulletin, there are now 
in effect in Massachusetts approximately ‘167 different statutes 
dealing with the employment of men, women, and children in mills, 
factories, and shops, on public works, and in home industries through- 
out the State.’ There are also the department's rules and regula- 
tions for carrying out the purpose of the general laws for “ang amd 


the workers’ -health and safety. The enforcement of these laws 
comes under the division of industrial safety and makes its police 
duties very heavy, as the number of industrial establishments in the 
State is 50,000, and in round numbers 1,200,000 men, 460,000 women, 
and 80,000 young persons under 18 are gainfully employed. It is 
stated that during the six months’ period, Mean 2, 1919, to 
June, 1920, 13,961 establishments were inspected, that 9,955 orders 
were issued for the correction of improper conditions, that 6,006 re- 
inspections were made for the purpose of determining compliance, 
that 1,550 applications for home work licenses were received and 
1,489 were granted, and that 357 complaints regarding nonpayment 
of wages were received, employers paying $3,045.33 in wages follow- 
ing such complaints. 

romotion of industrial hygiene.—Massachusetts has given special 
attention to sanitary conditions in the tobacco industry, one of the 
health inspectors having visited all the establishments of this char- 
acter in the State in order to study employment conditions and their 
effect upon the health of women and minors. The director of in- 
dustrial safety is in charge of industrial health work, and the division 
is contemplating a reclassification of occupations and processes 
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hazardous to the health of minors, such reclassification “‘to meet the 
changes in the employment of children since the list of prohibited 
trades was included in the statutes.”’ 

Industrial disputes.—Since the reorganization of the State depart- 
ments the board of conciliation and arbitration has been a division 
of the department of labor and industries. From that date (Decem- 
ber, 1919, to June, 1920) the board has functioned in 79 conciliation 
cases and 204 arbitration cases. There were 57 conciliation and 42 
arbitration cases for the same period in the preceding year. An in- 
creasing number of trade agreements in the State carry arbitration 
provisions. ‘To quote from the bulletin: 

The increase in the number of cases handled is in part attributed to the industrial 
unrest prevailing at the present time. In part, however, it is due to a wider recogni- 
tion of the value of arbitration as a means of solving labor difficulties. 

Lighting code for industrial establishments.—Lighting codes to pro- 
tect industrial workers from eyestrain and accidents have already 
been adopted by seven States—New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Oregon, Wisconsin, and California—and Massachusetts 
now has under preparation a code for this purpose. A committee 
of 11 members, representing industry, labor, insurance interests, 
specialists in diseases of the eye, and electrical engineers, has been 
appointed to consider a revision of a tentative code submitted in 
1919. 

Commission on vocational training.—In accordance with a statute 
which became effective August 26, 1920, a special commission, con- 
sisting of the commissioner of labor and industries, the chairman of 
the industrial accident board, and the commissioner of education, has 
been appointed in Massachusetts “to consider methods for the 
rehabilitation and vocational training of disabled soldiers, sailors, 
and marines, also to consider the advisability of extending the work 
of the industrial accident board to provide industrial training for 
persons injured in industry.” 

Activities of Massachusetts public employment offices.—The first issue 
of the Bulletin of Current Activities of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industries notes the activities of the public employ- 
ment offices of the State during 1919, a report of which was published 
in the September, 1920, issue of the Review (pp. 134 and 135). 

The bulletin further states that the number of positions reported 
filled by the Massachusetts offices during the first half of 1920 was 
20,278, or 13.1 per cent more than during the corresponding period 
in 1919, and that the number of applications for help received from 
employers was 33,160, showing an increase of 24.6 per cent over the 
mm number (26,608) of applications during the first half 
of 1919. 





New Departure in Labor Law Enforcement in New York State. 


‘THE New York State Industrial Commission has decided to 

experiment with a plan to secure better and more hearty 
cooperation from employers in the enforcement of the labor law. 
When an employer is charged with violation of the labor law, he will 
in the first instance be summoned to appear before the commission 
and show cause why he should not be prosecuted. 
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This will bring employers into personal touch with the members of the commission 
and secure a better understanding and respect for the law. It will do away with the 
necessity for prosecutions in the magistrate’s courts in many cases of minor violations 
of the labor law, which have heretofore resulted in a large number of suspended 
sentences. 

The aim of the commission is to secure compliance with the law through voluntary 
action of employers whenever possible, and better results will be obtained along these 
lines if the commission itself takes up first-offense violations of the labor law and 
explains to employers directly the necessity of complying with the law and the conse- 
quences of subsequent violation. This procedure on the part of the commission is 
bound to result in fewer suspended sentences when the commission finds that it is 
obliged to take employers into court for violation of the law. 


This pee is a new departure in labor-law enforcement in the State 
of New York and will at the outset be limited to minor violations. 





Statistics on Violation of Labor Laws in California. 


A RECENT letter received by the United States Commissioner of 

Labor Statistics from the commissioner of the California Bureau 
of Labor Statistics contains information relative to the violation of 
certain labor laws and other labor matters in that State, which is 
given below: 


Under the Wage Payment Law. 


(Year ending June 30, 1920.) 


Complaints filed in bureau 

Number of these complaints in re nonpayment of wages 
Number of collections made 

Amount collected 


Private Employment Agencies. 


(Year ending June 30, 1920.) 


Complaints filed in bureau 

New positions furnished after complaint 

Cases dismissed after complaint 

Cases where fee and expense were ordered returned to complainants. ... 445 
Amount returned as a result of complaints $2, 034. 1! 


During the license year ending March 31, 1920, 169 private em- 
ployment agencies collected, from 240,497 people, $929,035.27, and 
refunded fees to the amount of $141,906.17, which left the amount of 
net fees paid as $787,129.10. The average fee paid by men was about 
$2.61 aad by women $7.12. According to detailed records, the average 
fee paid by men ranged from $1.87 paid by those in the general class 
to $68.78 paid by teachers, while the average fee paid by women 
ranged from $4 paid by those in the general class to $42.44 paid by 
teachers. The average commercial fee for men was approximately 
$18.98 and for women $11.25. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, there was recorded 
594 violations of the eight-hour law for women and 298 violations of 
the child-labor law. 
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Results of Admission of Mexican Laborers, under Departmental Orders, 
for Employment in Agricultural Pursuits. 





N THE spring of 1920 a committee was appointed by the Secre- 
| tary of Labor to conduct a survey of the labor conditions 
obtaining as a result of the departmental order of February 12, 
and the supplementary order of April 12, 1920, admitting temporarily 
Mexican Bienen for employment in agricultural pursuits. The 
exemption order contained instructions to admit alien laborers 
without the enforcement of the head tax and the literacy test con- 
tained in the immigration law, for the purpose of admitting tempo- 
rarily agricultural laborers from Canada and Mexico during the season 
of 1920 to perform labor in the border States and in Florida, together 
with a provision expressly authorizing the sugar-beet growers in the 
large western belt to recruit alien labor under the terms of the order. 
The purpose of the investigation originated in the claims and counter- 
claims of individuals and organizations relative to the dearth or 
surplusage of farm labor and the movements of Mexican labor 
admitted under the exemption orders above referred to. It involved 
‘‘the question of whether the exemption orders were justified by the 
circumstances existing in the farming communities, it having been 
declared that Mexican labor, in the absence of other procurable labor, 
was imperatively necessary to plant, cultivate, and harvest foodstuffs 
in order that an increased acreage of essential products might be 
planted, given proper attention, and prepared for the market.” 

The committee visited 10 Western States, selecting such cities as 
form the gateway through which Mexican laborers passed and also 
those cities adjacent to the communities in which Mexicans were 
employed. Cioeatign was secured from representatives of the 
organizations of labor, employment offices and labor recruiters, 
representatives of sugar companies, chambers of commerce, social 
service bureaus, immigration officers in charge of ports of entry, 
immigration inspectors, railroad employees, farmers, and other 
sources. 

Attention is called to the rapid expansion of the sugar-beet industry, 
which created an expanding field for the employment of common or 
unskilled labor. The labor employed in growing beets is usually 
compensated under a contract, the prevailing price this year ranging 
from $30 to $35 an acre, according to locality. Where the price is 
$30 an acre the division of payments is as follows: 
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Per acre. 








Second hoving.... 2+... os. -5sc.cecseeeeeeeeecececees - 50° 
Pulling and chopping off tops and loading....................-.- 11. 00 
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_ The average number of acres assigned to each laborer for the season 
is 10. In one beet-growing district, it is stated, there are about 
2,000 laborers to 70,000 acres, whereas, according to the ratio of | 
laborer to 10 acres, this district should have 5,000 additional 
workers. This is given to illustrate the general condition in the 
beet belt. 

The report takes up the matter of wages paid in what is known as 
the low-wage section of the South, showing that the rates have 
satay risen over the prewar standard. In former years 

exican labor has been secured in this section at a wage rate as low 
as 123 cents per hour. The following statement, dated June 7, 
1920, furnished by the immigrant inspector in charge at Phoenix, 
Ariz., shows the scale of wages paid in that vicinity: 


Wages paid for unskilled white farm labor is $3 a day and board for 10 hours’ work. 

Local Mexican laborers, for unskilled farm labor, $3 a day without board for 10 
hours’ work. 

Local labor (both white and Mexican) for irrigating, which is considered harder 
work than ordinary farm labor, 35 and 40 cents per hour. 

Local labor for teamsters on farms, $3.50 a day with board for white labor and $3.50 
a day without board for other labor, 10 hours’ work. 

The Arizona Eastern Railway pays its section hands or track laborers (all Mexicans) 
34 cents an hour, or $2.72 an eight-hour day. 

The Santa Fe, Phoenix & Pacific Railway pays its section hands or track laborers 
374 cents per hour, or $3 for an eight-hour day, without board; track laborers on extra 
gang at the rate of 40 cents an hour, or $3.20 for an eight-hour day, with time and a 
half for overtime. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway (coast lines) pays its section hands or 
track laborers 354 cents per hour, or $2.82 for an eight-hour day, without board; 
track laborers in extra gangs 40 cents per hour, or $3.20 for an eight-hour day, with 
time and a half for overtime. 

Unskilled labor (both white and Mexican) in Phoenix doing pick and shovel work, 
working in concrete and in general roustabout work, receives 50 cents per hour, or 
$4 for an eight-hour day. 

The State of Arizona pays its unskilled labor (white or Mexican) on road work 
and other construction work 50 cents an hour, or $4 for an eight-hour day, with a 
deduction of $1.20 a day for board, or at the rate of $2.80 per day with board. 

Maricopa County pays its unskilled labor (both white and Mexican) on road work 
50 cents an hour, or $4 for an eight-hour day, with a deduction of $1.25 a day for board, 
or at the rate of $2.75 a day with board. 

The Salt River Valley Water Users’ Association pays its unskilled labor (all 


Mexicans) doing pick and shovel work, cleaning canals, $3.50 for an eight-hour day, 
with $1 per day deducted for board. Carpenters, electricians, and pipemen, $6 for 
an eight-hour day, with $1 per day deducted for board. 

Rates of wages paid skilled labor for eight hours’ work in Phoenix, as follows: 


Members of the Arizona Cotton Growers’ Association in the Salt River Valley pay 
the ecg laborers imported under departmental exceptions for agricultural labor 
as follows: 

ene cotton, pick and shovel work, cleaning ditches, $3 per day for 10 hours’ 
work. 

Teamsters, $3.25 to $3.50 for 10 hours’ work, according to the efficiency of the 
individual. 

Three cents per pound for picking cotton, first and-second openings; the average 
adult will pick 100 pounds. Later in the season, when the cotton is thinner, the rate 
is raised to 4, 6, 7, or 8 cents a pound, and as high as 10 cents per pound toward the 
last of the season. 

Of course, a man with a family always makes good money during the picking 
season, making from $40 to $75 a week. 

These aliens are furnished quarters, wood, and water free. 
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The committee reports that in the 25 towns and cities visited it 
was found that the number of Mexicans displacing white men was 
negligible. At this point a statement of an investigation made in 
Texas is included to illustrate the fallaciousness of the charge that 
Mexican laborers are displacing white labor. A statistical record, 
compiled as of June 30, 1920, of Mexicans admitted under depart- 
mental exceptions for the years 1917, 1918, 1919, and 1920, ere 
that more than 50,800 Mexicans were so admitted, this number in- 
cluding those imported for Government construction and mining dur- 
ing the year 1919. Of the total admitted, 17,186 have been returned 
to Mexico, while 22,637 were still employed at the time the record 
was compiled; 10,691 had deserted, while 327 had died. In view 
of the fact that immigration from Europe had practically ceased, 
and that there has been a general reluctance on the part of demobi- 
lized farm workers to return to the farms, the report suggests that 
‘‘a dire and imperative need was met in making the exceptions and 
permitting Mexican labor to enter this country on easy terms to 
meet the abnormal demand for common labor.”’ 

Summarizing its report the committee makes the following state- 
ments: 

That protests filed against the admission of Mexican labor under the exceptions 
could not be substantiated by facts. 

That though the restrictions on the southern border were even more lax than 
they are under the exceptions, no detrimental economic situation would be presented. 

That our investigation proves beyond a reasonable doubt that white men are averse 
to accepting, and refuse to accept (as they have the right to do), employment as un- 
skilled or common laborers, except, perhaps, where that employment is within the 
limits of towns or cities. 

That at the time this report is submitted the employment offices in all of the 
Western States visited are unable to supply the demand for common labor. 

That wages paid and conditions provided for common labor, while perhaps in many 
instances not ideal, yet present a vast improvement over the period preceding the 
war. 

That our investigation disclosed the fact that Mexicans are not displacing white 
laborers in any appreciable degree. 


One recommendation is submitted by the investigators in their 
report: 

While we find that admission of Mexicans under the exceptions has thus far been 
necessary and beneficial, both to them and to the United States, we respectfully 
suggest, as a safeguard against any possible undesirable development through con- 
tinuance of this policy, not only adequate Federal supervision of the border but 
inspection of employment to insure the establishment and maintenance of proper 
living and working conditions. 


Labor Conditions in South Australia. 


HE report on commerce and industries of South Australia, 
issued by the United States Department of Commerce, con- 
tains the following excerpt on labor conditions in that State 

and of the housing situation in Adelaide, the capital: 

On December 31, 1919, there were 1,010 separate trade-unions in South Australia, 
having 134 branches and 56,879 members (51,559 members in 1918). The number of 
hew industrial disputes occurring during the year totaled 32 (7); the number of 
establishments involved was 75 (25); the number of working people directly involved, 
4,437 (1,576); working people indirectly involved, 3,409 (429); the number of work- 
ing days lost 228,626 (18,276); the total estimated loss amounting to $590,855 ($51,271). 
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There were 82 (84) official changes in the rates of wages paid, affecting 17,409 (16,239) 
persons. 

The Commonwealth statistician’s index number for average wages in South Australia 
shows an increase for male workers from 986 points in 1914 to 1,277 on December 31, 
1919; and for female workers, from 885 points to 1,225. Index numbers on the cost of 
food increased from 1,119 points in 1913 to 1,544 in 1918 and 1,719 in 1919. 

Labor unrest during the year is amply demonstrated in the above statistics. Strikes 
for higher wages and shorter hours. were frequent and were caused, on the one hand, 
by the constantly increasing cost of living and, on the other, by the desire for better 
working conditions inindustry. The seamen’s strike affected the whole coastal trade 
of the Commonwealth and resulted in a shortage of coal and other supplies necessary 
to local industries. This strike lasted some three months and was the direct cause 
of considerable unemployment in those factories which are dependent for their moti, e 
power upon coal from the Eastern States. 


Rentals and Building Costs in Adelaide. 


[? IS estimated that the shortage of houses in the city and suburbs 

of Adelaide amounts now to approximately 10,000. Rents have 
risen greatly and it is stated on good authority that the increase 
averages more than 50 per cent over the prewar rates. New con- 
struction was delayed by the high prices for all building material as 
well as the difficulty of obtaining financial help from the institutions 
catering to this class of business. The dearth of domestic servants 
has created a demand for smaller houses of the self-contained type 
and for every form of labor-saving device. The demand for apartment 
houses and flats is also growing. 





ett at ll 
——— 


Labor Conditions in the Chilean Nitrate Fields. 


HE annual bulletin of the Labor Office of Chile (Boletin de la 
Oficina del Trabajo, Santiago de Chile, 1919) contains a report 
(dated July 10, 1919) of an investigation of labor conditions in 
the nitrate fields of that country. This investigation was made by 
a commission appointed by the minister of the interior, which was 
directed to “‘study living conditions, especially the character of 
food furnished in the Provinces of Tarapaca and Antofagasta, and 
to propose administrative measures for bettering existing conditions. ”’ 

e report calls special attention to the lamentable hygienic condi- 
tions observed. ‘‘ When provision is not absolutely ignored they 
are but elementary and extremely deficient,” and frequently condi- 
tions affecting the safety and health of workers. are such as to ap- 
proach criminality. Accident-prevention devices are unknown, and 
victims of accidents are left to their own resources. 

The commission finds that arbitrary, unjust, and often crue! 
methods are used by employers in discharge of employees without 
notice, in fixing pay without regard to value of work, in fines imposed, 
in forcin employees to buy at company stores at exorbitant prices, 
and in the payment of wages in scrip or other forms of fictitious 
money. 

According to the report, exorbitant rents are charged for insanitary 
and unsuitable company houses, and there is no regard for moral, 
humanitarian, and social needs or for the personal rights of workers. 
The report states that the companies maintain gambling houses and 
illicitly sell alcoholic drinks, and that laws against the interests of 
the companies are not enforced on company property. 
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IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION. 


Monthly Movement of Aliens, January, 1913 to June, 1920. 


HE following tables, prepared by the Bureau of Immigration of 
TT the Department of faker, show the total number of immigrant 
aliens admitted into the United States in each month from 
January, 1913, to June, 1920, and the numbers who were admitted 
and who have departed in each month from December, 1919, to 
June, 1920, by nationality. There are also shown the numbers 
admitted during the seven months from December, 1919, to June, 
1920, distributed by States in which they have ‘taken. up their 
residence. 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES IN EACH MONTH, 
JANUARY, 1913, TO JUNE, 1920. 








1920 





Per cent 
1918 1919 r increase 
. over pre- 
ceding 
month. 





15,481 | 17,293 | 24,745 | 6,356 | 9,852 
13, 873 | 24,710 | 19'238 | 7,388 | 10,586 
19, 263 | 27,586 | 15,512 | 6,510 | 14, 105 
24,532 | 30,560 | 20,523 | 9,541 | 16, 860 
26,069 | 31,021 | 10; 487 | 15,217 | 15,093 
22/598 | 30,764 | 11,095 | 14,247 | 17,087 
217504 | 25,035 | 9)367| 7,780 | 18, 152 
126, 21,949 | 29,975 | 10,047 | 7,862 | 20,597 
Septem ber 36, 24,513 | 36,398 | 9,228| 9997 | 26/584 
TS De wcocopksencasil 34, 25, 450 | 37,056 | 9,284 | 11,771 | 32,418 

24,545 | 34,437 | 6,446 | 8, 499 | 27, 219 
18,901 | 30,902 | 6,987 | 10,748 | 37,913 | 





























1 Decrease. 


Classified by nationality, the numbers of immigrant aliens who 
were admitted and who departed in each month from December, 
1919, to June, 1920, were as follows: 


NUMBER OF ALIENS WHO WERE ADMITTED AND NUMBER WHO DEPARTED, DECEM- 
BER, 1919, TO JUNE, 1920, BY RACES AND MONTHS. 


Admitted. 











Race or people. 
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NUMBER OF ALIENS WHO WERE ADMITTED AND NUMBER WHO DEPARTED 
DECEMBER 1919, TO JUNE, 1920, BY RACES AND MONTHS—Concluded. 


Admitted— Concluded. 






























































1920. 
ae 
Race or people. cember,) yonu- | Feb- . | | Total. 
1919. ary. | ruary. March. Age. | May. June. 

ets ots. Sol es ee 1,518 | 1,309| 1,003] 1,468| 2,534/| 3,298 | 3,555 | 14,685 | 
ST CID ing ccdnateomiboneese 1,732 | 1,231} 1,258] 1,212| 1,266| 1,613 | 1,795] 10,10s 
"ae eeepet 10,693 | 10,085 | 8,496 | 10,926 | 9,873 | 11,250} 8,868| 70,191 
GSA odigbadabes ect aie opseases 896 629 583 664 | 1,179 652 950 5, 553 
i wek pelineettener nt gendedebad 2 7 1 2 19 6 5 42 
DE iidcidbahcdckdpassdevidebed 19 27 35 32 48 38 20 219 

CD dihin dn dein Chine iene ne iiteh 23 14 10 10 13 30 90 190 
LISLE 5 occ cacthcs-cssonseneds 2,835 | 4,658! 41,555 | 5,819! 5,084) 3,730! 4,905 | 31, 586 
Here ng MER Ss ecvicsstsonnntekeus 4 Stee ee | Sees 

athe Aven RateNeh sees 609. ch menems 178 183 133 221 275 413 427 1, $30 
Partapea Li tdddediel oisdaladcoadt 1,918 240| 1,636] 2,193 | 1,850| 1,488] 3,486/| 12)811 
ER vn ntndvagnecepend 6b 72 | 56 35 91 103 134 207 698 
RETR SES SIE TERY SE ae apc 222 | 155 173 206 204 174 221 1,355 
Ruthenian (Russniak).-.............. 18 | 25 8 27 40 26 37 181 
Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, 

OM Sonn cé cn vees sous od 1,190 | 726 845 | 1,736 604 | 2,615 | 2,388] 10,104 
EE + <n sentsenbeceecenbabensseose 1,625 | 1,379| 1,336] 1,590; 2,260) 2,582] 2,279] 13,051 
Pi sbsieedoddasus ccochhenibecetuns 188 ill 131 405 423 805} 1,410; 3,473 
I ee See Se 1,430 | 1,626/ 1,212) 2,071 | 3,403| 4,966 | 5,201 | 19,909 
Spanish-American...................- 225 177 160 210 308 486 508 2,074 
id iiss ain dh piahancevvieh be 124 98 89 158 410 627} 1,236 | 2,742 

EE adcuk ni tein Sided Seetesiccwns 22 5 2 9 18 14 53 123 
RR Rie eid Ab AL die siet-e nt aa 100 91 59 93 143 179 202 867 
West Indian (except Cuban) -......... 104 66 36 71 154 290 218 939 
aoc wos cet deccecececcs 71 30 103 156 229} 129 423} 1,141 

| 
| ER Se ee 37,913 | 31,858 | 30,606 | 39,971 | 48,219 | 53,77 | 62, 692 | 305, 031 
Departed. 

Miboats CORR onic kana ckss avcovesesss 97 45 42 59 100 260 186 789 
PR, 4 ok o'sg th ating Habe kee owe exes 68 75 69 112 31 37 81 473 
Bohemian and Moravian.........-.-.- 2 10 9 12 1 74 &8 1% 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin.| 3,144 | 3,042 399 | 2,216] 2,236; 1,458 905 | 13, 400 
SN Sn ottind a paliteh kot cdumebins «6 320 180 286 148 148 375 246 1,703 
Croatian and Slovenian .............- 478 317 88 280 352 561 285 | . 2,361 
Cs is shine acne bs ipedoenatnne 196 143 63 61 131 111 171 876 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzego- 

MR ta eho. 5 cabins o odd aaakmetunn 74 236 248 206 327 76 104 1, 271 
Dutch and Flemish. ................. 175 414 186 104 301 103 267 1, 550 
PN I nis. spn agdelestepandss sod 19 19 39 13 21 12 6 129 
EE Whi aats ches +cbdvalutiecs ceded 799 | 1,019 461 360 710 852 77 4,975 
Bande bic ab bi. fae odds de ecweacs 55 24 134 55 79 137 220 704 
0 SEED oi ape penne ae ae 460 350 105 428 684 514 428 2,969 
has 50a icin dae nnendécdnawene 430 364 426 285 185 431 | 1,070 3,191 
Ten cs Sone sau vicdsessblnce 1,247 | 2,019 206 | 2,460 251 | 1,824 417] 8,424 
IN isp adits de hed catiow bie kedwas 18 14 13 39 73 206 
Mc nileddilnee'ss anniek oA peek sind 312 255 103 47 316 267 376 1, 676 
INNIS da 5 5.5560 65s deca beneed 602 634 124 183 340 342 370 2,595 
Itelian-(south)..............-.-.-...- 6,400 | 7,235 1,481 | 2,873 3,363 1,540) 3,192 | 26,084 
MA inchs sane coe*shndsoncercens 467 523 270 324 367 385 159 2,495 
a ieaidaned rk cadd <a spaincoputinwecdaet _} Sete eS 2 [pe ae 9 
ER ning se oe sadnes oes . Lisa 1 § Sea 25 110 107 466 716 
MagyaP...-..- 22-2220. -.-sceeeeeeeses 1,062 | 2,901} 1,868} 2,577] 1,828; 1,883) 1,897] 14,016 
CE Re ES ERR EY Si as 1,184 | 1,068 184 207 196 109 152} 2,100 
NE chron eG sb acne © calted i oleh s SAAS Aw stllie ces caveleaenadieadonpacne < 2 1 3 
I ididvrec as acisse cuvevevencvinepes 527 675 | 2,511 | 3,761 | 3,248; 1,465 | 4,252/| 16, 439 
Es ois cand pws 20h eg hicntdebnes 563 139 100 98 1 64 478 1, 562 
Es cans b3 dSdacagiecssdesicn 1,383 | 2,552 482 | 3,330 771 670 | 1,385 10,573 
SS OPES a a 132 20 31 60 171 451 894 
Ruthenian (Russniak)............... 3 10 42 30 112 240 233 670 
Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, 

Rs Ae is Caner 831 227 453 231 391 542 1,381 4,056 
SL Ns deve Ghweepaibcs osantave 173 146 75 62 169 243 164 1,032 
Me EMaearttSedsecehsbectecsobies 168 | 1,082 819 | 1,034| 1,499; 1,450) 3,103 9,155 
tina dat Ritbinetes vee haha ane 319 84 27 3 346 2,554 
Spanish Atmeriean I Se 113 114 54 114 75 78 107 55 
SE D6 Sindn wns sbabosénshedacchaces 101 49 ll 45 43 69 88 406 

Eh da Shen ncdscnswhheaneedece 201 402 44 251 63 48 126 1,135 
| Ey ne) CS a 3 23 5 1 12 20 15 79 
West —— (except Cuban)......... 56 31 48 46 30 102 76 389 
Other peoples ................0.0-.-.. 110 4 50 282 57 109 90 792 

OE  iatbdiegscaidgisdécncceds 22,199 | 27,086 | 11,607 | 22,639 | 19,107 | 17,121 | 24,543 | 144,302 
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IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION, 


follows: 


RMANENT RESIDENCE. 


The number of immigrant aliens admitted from January to June, 
1920, classified by States of future permanent residence, was as 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED FROM JANUARY TO JUNE, 1920, BY MONTHS, SHOWING 
STATES OF FUTURE PE 
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State. 


Feb- 
ruary. 


January. 


March. 





April. 





May. 






Total. 











Se iw nd coddveinge cal oie 


STE TC ae 


a iil ad nina ithing «0 diaiatind 
Louisiana (Nec ate it ELS Ups wp: 


Maryland 
DS binnnacsceeueheen 


ee ee 
Tee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 


New Hampshire................ 
TG ans che snccsenekeuien 
EN «<9 eine cndwcankete 
di disnandnccadkawens 
ED. 6 cncceécccscucan 
Cg ee 
SERA onawncteapsndabosaeed 
Raita. <encdgeccesnede sey 
Pennsvivania 
Philippine Islands.............-. 
2 arses 
EL & os cvcadccccasicce 
South Carolina. ................ 
EEO. cn concccccccosccs 


nti dtsvdgnibdeceteneses 
pi eee 
cine pebahen antoenn 
West Virginia.................. 
EE intnctccuinkngcandness 
as keewacdénscccenesee 


34 37 
13 9 
402 449 
23 23 
2, 250 2,294 
127 114 
877 944 
37 35 
136 85 
421 352 
48 40 
349 152 
105 123 
1, 250 1, 062 
148 161 
186 146 
92 47 
16 Hi 
96 129 
337 277 
113 112 








52 
7 
501 


9 
3, 476 
175 
1,841 
73 





43 
17 
392 
23 
3, 344 
183 
2,033 
106 
111 
425 
51 
237 
162 
2, 404 
372 
563 
83 
48 
199 
738 


© 



































































296 . : 5: 
1,355 1,418 1,790 1, 8&3 2,347 2, 688 11, 481 
88 113 99 58 86 510 
8, 502 7,171 9,343 12,197 14, 726 16,598 68, 537 
21 16 23 47 49 77 233 
76 131 119 176 174 774 
1, 028 1,081 1,485 2, 088 2, 293 3,229 11, 204 
0 5 54 
f 238 376 404 406 424 2,101 
2,215 2, 233 2,730 3, 236 4,590 4,754 19,758 
ntakedegaseedbétanechedeedieoccsa | ane 3) 
67 10 31 70 46 65 289 
432 484 812 836 850 1, 230 4,644 
17 11 13 22 37 44 | 144 
65 52 130 68 192 154 661 
14 44 15 44 42 32 191 
3,764 3,744 4,686 3,731 2,720 3, 493 22, 138 
52 lll 266 121 23.2 867 
156 127 221 279 321 259 1, 363 
154 153 179 243 341 268 1,438 
fp SORE HE thst s nicgisiithiinie nadielssdes ota 6 
836 844 871 857 1,085 1, 265 5, 758 
204 189 202 352 237 332 1,516 
274 234 390 435 513 62 2,475 
24 | 38 48 66 | 88 56 320 
31,858 | 30,606 39, 971 53,772 | 2, 692 267,118 
| 





48, 219 | 
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Remittances of Italian Immigrants. 


CCORDING to a communication of the Bank of Naples to the 
Italian Emigration Commission‘ the total amount of remit- 
tances of Italian immigrants to relatives in their mother 


country during the first five months of 1920, as co 


i 


during the corresponding months of 1919, was as follows: 
REMITTANCES OF ITALIAN IMMIGRANTS, FIRST FIVE MONTHS OF 1919 AND 1920. 


{1 lira at par=19.3 cents.] 


ared with those 














Increase in 1920. 





Amount. 


Per cent. 





January 
February 


Lire. 
9, 455, 740 
9, 345, 812 
6, 740, 330 
11, 144, 861 
11, 382, 226 





Lire. 

21, 798, 346 
22, 957, 464 
31, 966, 543 
35, 356, 021 
47, 204, 949 


Lire. 

12, 342, 606 
13,611, 652 
25, 226, 213 
24,211, 160 
35, 822, 723 





130. 5 
145. 


oo 


“Ibo 








48, 068, 969 


159, 283, 323 





111, 214, 354 


31.3 





1Italy. Commissariato Generale dell’Emigrazione. Bollettino della Emigrazione, vol 19, No. 6, p. 224. 


Rome, 1920. 





CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR. 





Continuation of Atlantic Coast Shipbuilding Industrial Board. 


|? IS announced in the October 2 issue of the bulletin of the Atlantic 

Coast Shipbuilders’ Association (New York City) that at a 
meeting in Philadelphia September 28, attended by shipyard 
executives and officers of international labor organizations, it was 
decided to continue the Atlantic Coast Shipbuilding Industrial 
Board as a medium for the adjustment of disputes, conditions of 
employment, and compensation. The representatives of both labor 
and employers, unanimously voted to continue the existing agreement, 
which otherwise would have expired October 1, until further con- 
ference can be held for the purpose of adopting a definite program by 
which the adaptation of the wage scale to changed conditions can be 
accomplished. 

The board was established one year ago by agreement between the 
metal trades department of the American Federation of Labor and 
such members of the Atlantic Coast Shipbuilders’ Association as 
cared to become signatories thereto. Under this agreement all 
disputes relating to wages, hours of labor, and conditions of employ- 
ment failing of adjustment in the individual plant are referred to the 
board, the members of which are five practical shipbuilders and five 
representatives of international labor organizations. 

The records of the board seem to indicate that it has had a stabiliz- 
ing influence on shipyard labor during a most trying period, but the 
benefits to both shipbuilder and shipworker would seem to be far 
greater than any available data can indicate. The bulletin states 
that the board has successfully adjusted a large number of disputes 
in a fair and equitable manner, satisfactory to both employer and 
employee. 

It is stated that the activities of the board during the coming year 
will be to endeavor to provide uninterrupted employment for the 
large body of men engaged in shipbuilding as well as to avoid any 
cessation of employment, with the consequent loss imposed on the 
community, as the result of strikes and labor controversies. 





Acceptance by the States of the Federal Industrial Rehabilitation Act. 
ACCORDING to the Federal Board for Vocational Education the 


following 1° States have accepted the provisions of the Federal 
act for the vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons which be- 
came effective June 2, 1920:' Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, Nevada, New York, North 
Carolina, orth Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
and West Virginia. 





1 For summary of the act see MONTHLY Labor REVIEW for June, 1920, pp. 186 and 187. 
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The Federal Board for Vocational Education is preparing a bulletin 
which will give the principles and policies adopted for the adminis- 
tration of the new act.’ 





University Activities in the Field of Labor.? 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY will give during the coming season seven 
courses on personnel management. 

The University of Southern California in its recently established 
College of Commerce and Business Administration will include a 
course in personnel management. The Chamber of Commerce of 
Los Angeles has passed a resolution pledging itself to cooperate 
actively with the college. 

The University of Wisconsin, through its bureau of commercial and 
industrial relations, is planning to issue 12 regular bulletins and a 
number of special ones for the employers and wage earners of the 
State. The titles of the regular numbers of the bulletin will include 
A Labor Policy and the Labor Audit; Job Analysis; The Cycle of 
Employment; Industrial Housing; Government in Industry; Under- 
employment and Absenteeism; Wages and Earnings; Insurance and 
Pensions; Industrial Training and Vocational Guidance; Industrial 
Housekeeping; Plant Newspapers; Industrial Safety and Hygiene. 

Among the subjects to be treated in the special bulletins are: 
Apprenticeship and Trade Definition; Recreation and Athletics; 
Unemployment; Profit, Gain, and Stock Sharing; Cost of Living and 
Family Budgets; Mutual Benefit Associations; Thrift and Savings; 
Women and Children in Industry, Foreman’s Training; Industrial 
Reeducation of the Foreigner; Bulletins and Propaganda; Medical 
Examinations. 

Bibliographical research and limited consultation services will be 
developed. Advanced university students will be asked to assist in 
carrying out special projects. 

The University of Rochester and the Rochester Chamber of Com- 
merce are formilating a program ‘for a closer cooperation between 
Rochester industries and the university.’’ The director is requesting 
the industries to give the university their opinion as to the kind of 
assistance which will be most valuable. 





Shortage of Labor in Tunis. 


[NX AN article on the labor shortage in Tunis the Tunisie Francaise * 

states that in 1914 the total number of workers employed in mines 
and phosphate deposits was 20,000, while to-day their number has 
decreased to 12,000. Thus there is a shortage of 8,000 workers, or, 
more precisely, of 2,000 European and 6,000 native workers. In 
addition, there are needed 2,000 workers for agricultural employ- 
ment. According to the journal quoted, it is intended to remedy 
this shortage of 10,000 workers by importing coolie or Negro labor 
from the French colonies. 





1 The Vocational Summary, August, 1920, Washington, p. 51. 
2 Data taken from Personnel ae er pa 1920, pp. 4,6,8,9. Orange, N. J. 
# Quoted in Bollettino della Emigrazione, vol. 19, No. 6, p. 248. Rome, 1920. 
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Official—United States. 


Massacuusetts.—State board of conciliation and arbitration. Annual report, for 11 
months ending with November, 1919. Boston, 1920. 119 pp. Public document 
No. 40. 


States that the board’s services in the 11 months covered were the object of 162 
petitions, 105 awards being made; that in 10 cases the parties were induced to agree; 
that certificates of normal business were issued to 17 employers; and that 14 requests 
were dismissed. The remaining 16 cases are at different stages of the arbitration 
process. The report includes a summary of the cases in which the board offered its 
services as mediator. 

Micnican.—Department of Labor. An act creating the department of labor, providing 
for the inspection of factories, hotels, stores, and public buildings, also relating to 
the employment of minors, hours of labor for women, etc., and the establishment of 
free employment offices. [Lansing| 1919. 48 pp. 


— — Act 421, Public Acts of 1919. Anact to provide for the vocational and general 
education of employed and other minors under 18 years of age who have ceased to attend 
all-day schools. [Lansing] 1919. 3 pp. 


New Yorx.—Department of Farms and Markets. Division of foods and markets. 
Consumers’ cooperation in New York City. New York, 1920. 20 pp. Tilus. 
Foods and Markets, Vol. II, No. 21, May, 1920. 

The investigation, of which this number of Foods and Markets contains the report, 
was undertaken to ascertain the exact status of consumers’ cooperation in New York 
City at the present time. It was found that of 67 organizations investigated in Greater 
New York only 22 could be considered as being really cooperative. These included 
societies operating grocery stores, butcher shops, restaurants, and bakeries. Two 
societies carry on housing operations, one manufactures knit goods, and a third runs 
a printing establishment. 

Few of the societies studied conformed strictly to Rochdale principles, and it was 
found that the most successful societies were generally ‘‘those whose membership 
consisted of groups of European origin.”’ 

The study brought out the fact that ‘‘the cooperative movement in New York City 
is still in an experimental stage,’’ though a few societies had been in existence long 
enough to prove their financial stability and success. A ‘‘rapidly growing interest 
in cooperation,’’ evidenced by the establishment of new societies and the increase of 
membership in existing societies, was noticed. 

—— Industrial Commission. Bureau of Industrial Code. Rules relating to the con- 
struction, guarding, equipment, maintenance, and operation of elevators and hoist- 


ways in factories and mercantile establishments. New York, 124 East 28th Street, 
1920. 87 pp. Industrial Code Bulletin No. 8, as amended. 


—— —— Bureau of Statistics and Information. Labor law, with amendments, addi- 
tions, and annotations to August 1, 1920. |Albany, 1920.\ 191 pp. 





Miscellaneous labor laws, with amendments, additions, and annotations. 
tu August 1, 1920. [Albany, 1920.] 151 pp. 


. Workmen’s cumpensation law, with amendments, additions, and annota- 
tions, to August 1, 1920. |Albany, 1920.] 114 pp. 
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New York (Crry).—Board of estimate and apportionment. New York City Employees’ 
Retirement System. What the New York City Employees’ Retirement System does 
Jor city employees. [New York] July, 1920. 8&8 pp. 

Sets forth briefly the provisions of the retirement law enacted on May 3, 1920, for 
the benefit of officers and employees whose compensation in whole or in part is pay- 
able out of the treasury of the city of New York. Membership in the system is 
optional, and employees becoming members are required to contribute a certain per- 
centage of their salary, based on their age at nearest birthday at time of joining. 
A table of rates of contribution is given in the pamphlet. There are three groups of 
employees included: Clerks, professional and technical employees; mechanics; and 
laborers. Those in the first group may retire at 60 years of age and receive an annual 
allowance of approximately one-seventieth of the average annual salary of the last 10 
years multiplied by the number of years of service. Employees in the second group 
may retire at 59 aid receive an annual allowance of approximately one sixty-vighth of 
the average annual salary of the last 10 years multiplied by the number of years of 
service. Those in the third group may retire at 58 and receive an annual allowance 
of approximately one sixty-sixth of the average annual salary of the last 10 years 
multiplied by the number of years of service. The only proof required is that of age 
and length of service. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Department of Labor and Industry. Bulletin containing proceedings 
of sf Waa Pennsylvania safety congress. Harrisburg, 1920. 282 pp. Vol. VII. 
0. 4. 

Among the subjects of the addresses given at the sessions of the Pennsylvania 
safety congress were: The cost of industrial accidents, The future of women in 
industry, Rehabilitation of persons disabled by industrial accident in Pennsylvania, 
The physically -substandard worker, Health education in industry, Occupational 
diseases and their compensation, and The rehabilitation of the industrial cripple. 
—— —— Report | rage nn of the Pennsylvunia State Bureau of Employment during 

1919. Harrisburg, 1920. 26 pp. Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 5. 

The principal data contained in this report appeared in the September issue of 
the Review (pp. 136, 137). 

PuorrerwngE Istanps.—Bureau of Education. Twentieth annual report, 1919. Manila, 
1920. 167 pp. 

According to this report, industrial instruction is one of the main features of the 
Philippine school system with the object of improving the economic condition of the 
people and raising their standard of living. The public schools have been chiefly 
responsible for lowering the percentage of illiteracy in the islands from about 70 per 
cent in 1903 to about 30 per cent in 1919. A general increase in teachers’ salaries 
is noted. , 

Porto Rico.—Bureau of Labor. Seventh annual report, 1919. San Juan, 1920. 
93 pp. 

This report includes data on labor legislation, inspection of shops and factories, 
strikes, wages, prices, and the text of labor laws approved from April, 1918, to June, 
1919, not compiled in previous publications of the bureau. 

West Virainia.—Department of Mines. Annual report, 1918. Charleston [1918]. 


414 pp. 
During the year ending June 30, 1918, 404 fatal and 795 nonfatal accidents occurred. 


During this period an average of 93,132 persons was employed at the mines and coke 
ovens, an increase of 3,267 over the previous year. The average annual wage of pick 
miners was $1,335.36, an increase of $197.55 over that of 1917. The average number 
of days worked at the mines was 224, as compared with 215 for the preceding year. 
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Unirep Strates.—Board of Mediation and Conciliation. Report, 1918-1919. Wash- 


ington, 1920. 109 pp. 

Tabulates 148 cases of mediation and arbitration under the Newlands Act, July 15, 
1913, to June 30, 1919. Also tabulates 61 cases of mediation and arbitration under 
the Erdman Act, June 1, 1898, to July 15, 1913. There is also a digest of arbitrations 
under each act. The 148 cases under the Newlands Act involved 586 railroads and 
620,810 employees. 

— Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Markets. Cooperative marketing, by O. B. 
Jesness. Washington, 1920. 27 pp. Farmers’ Bulletin 1144. 

This bulletin gives suggestions for organizing cooperative marketing associations. 
The cooperative marketing organization is of value to the farmers in standardizing 
the product, in improving methods of grading and packing, in obtaining and using 
market information, in developing old markets and finding new ones, in effecting 
savings, and in buying supplies. It is pointed out, however, that success in coopera- 
tive marketing depends on obtaining a sufficient volume of business, conforming to 
cooperative principles, employing a capable manager, following up-to-date business 
methods, and obtaining loyal members. 

That farmers appreciate the advantage of organized effort is shown by the fact that 
there are at least 14,000 farmers’ buying and selling associations in the United States 
at the present time. 

The organization of cooperative grain elevator companies. Washington, 
1920. 40 pp. Bulletin No. 860. 

Written especially for the guidance of farmers desirous of forming cooperative grain 
elevator companies and for those companies already existing which are not coopera- 
tive in form but wish to become so. Describes the advantages and disadvantages of 
the forms of organization which such a company may assume and contains advice as 
to the best way of going about its establishment, gives also sample by-laws and sug- 
gestions as to the selection of plant, directors, manager, agreement as to maintenance, 
emergency capital, etc. Should be a valuable guide for farmers and others interested 
in the subject. 

—— Department of Labor. Report of special committee appointed by the Secretary of 


Labor to investigate complaints against the temporary admission of aliens for agrt- 
cultural purposes. Washington, August 12,1920. 11 pp. 


A brief summary of this report is given on pages 221 to 223 of this issue of the 

REVIEW. 

—— —— Bureau of Labor Statistics. Adult working-class education in Great Britain 
and the United States. (A study of recent developments.) By Charles Patrick 
Sweeney. Washington, August, 1920. 101 pp. Bulletin No. 271. Miscellane- 
ous series. 

A summary of this report is given on pages 137 to 139 of this issue of the Review. 

Anthrax as an occupational disease, by John B Andrews. Washington, 

1920. 186 pp. Illus. Bulletin No. 267. Revision of Bulletin 205. Industrial 
accidents and hygiene series. 

This report is reviewed on pages 183 and 184 of this issue of the Review. 

Comparison of workmen’s compensation laws of the United States and 


Canada up to January 1, 1920, by Carl Hookstadt. Washington, 1920. 140 pp. 
Text charts. Bulletin No. 275. Workmen’s insurance and compensation series. 


For a short account of this report see page 185 of this issue of the Monruty Lasor 
Review. 











Industrial survey in selected industries in the United States, 1919. Pre- 
liminary report. Washington, 1920. 509 pp. Bulletin No. 265. Wages and 
hours of labor serves. 

A report on the wages and. hours of labor in 28 industries in 43 States, including 


2,365 establishments, 780 occupations, and 404,758 employees. 
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Unrrep Srates.—Department of Labor. Children’s Bureau. A sum of juvenile- 
court legislation in the United States. Washington, 1920. 110 pp. Bureau publi- 
cation No. 70. Legal series No. 5. 


Industrial instability of child workers. A study of employment-cer- 
tificate records in Connecticut, by Robert Morse Woodbury. Washington, 1920. 
86 pp. Bureau pubscation No. 74. Industrial series No. 5. 


Reports that one child out of every four in Connecticut left school to go to work 
within a year after they were legally permitted to do so. This did not include the 
large number of newsboys and children engaged in agriculture and domestic service. 
Most of the work in which the children are employed is temporary or seasonal. 
Throughout their work histories the boys showed a greater tendency to unemploy- 
ment than the girls. A more extended review of this bulletin will appear in the 
December issue of the Montuity Lasor Review. 

—— Federal Board for Vocational Education. Survey of junior commercial occupations. 
Washington, 1920. 77 pp. Bulletin No. 54. Commercial education series No. 4. 

This survey was made through the State boards for vocational education in the 19 
States which have compulsory continuation school laws, for the purpose of assisting 
these States in the solution of some of the problems connected with organizing instruc- 
tion for young people who are engaged in commercial occupations and who are subject 
to these laws. 

—— Federal Trade Commassion. Report on the causes of the high prices of farm imple- 
ments. Washington, May 4, 1920. 713 pp. 

An extensive inquiry into the costs of production, distribution, and profits of the 
farm-implement industry. 

—— Lrbrary of Congress. .List of references on scientific management as the- basis of 
efficiency with speral reference to the Government service. Compiled by H. H. B. 
eyer. Washington, 1920. 22 pp. 

A selected list of books and articles — at the request of the United States 
Bureau of Efficiency. It includes a detailed subject index. 


-—— Ruilroad Labor Board. Average daily and monthly wage rates of ralroad em- 
ployees on class I carriers in effect under private control (December, 1917); wnder the 
United States Railroad Administration (January, 1920), and under decision No. ¢ 
(July 20, 1920), Umited States Railroad Labor Board. Chicago, August, 1920 
12 pp. Wage Series. Report No. 1. 

A summary of this report is given on pages 85 to 91 of this issue of the Review. 
—— War Department. Report of board of review of construction. August $1, 1919. 

Washington, 1920. 381 pp. 

This report tells what War Department emergency construction work was done, 
and how it was done. This involves a discussion of the relation of labor to the war 
construction, which sets forth the original Baker-Gompers agreement relative to the 
adjustment and control of wages, hours, and conditions of labor, and refers to 
the various labor adjustment agencies during the war and to the lack of a definite 
uniform policy for the handling of labor problems, which, however, was developed 
toward the end of the war in a plan to found a general commission on war-labor ad- 
justment. The plan, which is outlined in the report, was not in use at the time of 
the armistice. One of the exhibits at the end of the report gives a list of the govern- 
mental boards and agencies dealing with labor during the war. 





Official—F oreign Countries. 


ArGENTINA.—Cédmara de Diputados. La Mutualidad, por Augusto Bunge. Carac- 
teristicas, bases matematicas, legislacién comparada y proyecto de ley orgdnica de 
mutualidades y seguros populares. Buenos Aires, 1920. 256 pp. 

A study of various forms of mutual aid traced from their historical beginnings and 
illustrated from Argentine experience along this line. Contains also a proposed law 
regulating mutual-aid societies in Argentina. 
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The popularity of association for the purpose of insurance in that country is indi- 
cated by the fact that half the adult workers in the capital city and a fifth of all the 
wage earners in the country are members of some form of mutual insurance society. 
It is stated, however, that because of the poor business methods and the extremely 
high benefits paid many of these societies are ‘‘to all intents and purposes bankrupt.”’ 
ARGENTINA.—Consejo Nacional de Educacién. Digesto de instruccién primaria. Leyes. 
decretos y resoluciones vigentes para las escuelas y dependencias. Buenos Aires, 1920., 


576 pp. 
Contains the text of laws, decrees, and resolutions in force concerning primary 


instruction. Among these are the regulations concerning the labor of women and 
children. 


Be.eruM.— Ministére de Vindustrie, du travail et du ravitaillement. Statistique des acci- 
dents du travail. Année 1908. Bruzxelles, 1920. 409 pp. 


Gives accident statistics for the year 1908 in 49,980 manufacturing, commercial, 
agricultural, and mining enterprises which carried accident insurance. The talle: 
show, by industries, the number of days worked, number of insured workers, wages, 
benefits and cost of medical attention, duration of temporary disability, number of 
cases of permanent disability and of death, and also the distribution of accidents by 
age groups. 

CanapA.—Department of Labor. Information respecting the Russian Soviet System and 
its propaganda in North America. |Ottawa] August, 1920. 18 pp. 


—— Department of Sotdiers’ Civil Reestablishment. Retraining Canada’s disabled sol- 
diers, by Walter E. Segsworth. Ottawa, 1920. 198 pp. 

This volume, written by the former director of vocational training of the Department 
of Soldiers’ Civil Reestablishment, contains a historical sketch of the Canadian organi- 
zation for retraining the war’s disabled and the results of such training. Descriptive 
and statistical data of convalescent training and curative workshops as well as training 
in schools and in industries are included, and statistics of per capita costs. 

There is a chapter on industrial surveys which outlines the Canadian purpose and 
plan of such surveys, the qualifications of surveyors, and includes reprints of typical 
surveys. 

There is some account of the results of retraining as ascertained from follow-up 
surveys. 

The statistics presented in most cases cover the period from the beginning of the 
work to January 31, 1919. The few more recent figures presented show a growth in 
the number of men seeking and receiving retraining from 638 in July, 1917, to 23,626 
men receiving training and 9,505 graduates on December 31, 1919. 

—— (ALBERTA).—Department of Public Works. Annual report of the mines branch. 
1919. Edmonton, 1920. 155 pp. 

Includes accident statistics classified by year, by coal fields in which they occurred, 
and by nature. Notes 21 fatal and 110 nonfatal accidents, a decrease of 1 fatal and 27 
nonfatal as compared with 1918. The report shows a total of 7,573 employees, 5,150 of 
whom were employed below ground. Of the total fatalities 18 were below ground, 
making a fatality rate of 3.5 per 1,000 underground workers. 

—— (New Brunswicx).—Workmen’s Compensation Board. First annual report, 
1919. St. John, 1920. 27 pp. 

A summary of this report appears on page 187 of this issue of the Review. 

—— (QuesBec).—Bureau of Statistics. Statistical yearbook. 6th year. Quebec, 1919. 
666 pp. 

Contains eight parts, the sixth part being devoted to labor organizations, giving 
statistics of trade-unions, agricultural societies and farmers’ clubs, strikes, employ- 
ment, and accidents. It tabulates 366 local uniens in 1918, of which 201 reported a 
membership of 48,570. In 1918 there were 16 strikes involving 2,952 workers and a 
time loss of 120,988 days. The number of fatal accidents recorded in 1918 was 154, 
the largest number, 37, occurring in steam railway services. 
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France.—Commission chargée d’établir le cotit de la vie dans la région du nord en 191). 
1919 et 1920. Rapport. [Lille, Imp. L. Dane, 1920.] 7 pp. 


This is a brief report of a cost of living study in the Department of the North, France. 
The total living expenses for food, clothing, household maintenance, and fuel, heat, 
and light of a worker’s family of four persons (father, mother, and two children 9 and 
13 years of age) were found to have risen from 2,174 francs ($419.58, par) in 1914 to 7,966 
francs ($1,537.44, par) in 1920, or an increase of over 266 per cent. 

Ministére de la Reconstitution Industrielle. Rapport sur le fonctionnement de 
V’Office de Reconstitution Industrielle jusqu’d fin Décombre 1919. Paris, 1920. 128 
pp. 

This report reviews the steps taken during the past year toward industrial recon- 
struction of the devastated areas in France, both by the ministry of industrial recon- 
stitution and by the manufacturing interests, and affords a view of the amount of 
work yet to be done and the means by which this work can be done most rapidly 
and surely. A number of charts are included, showing the extent to which different 
industries have been reestablished. 

GREAT Britatin.—Home Office. Committee on the hours, pay, and conditions of service 
of jiremen in professional fire brigades in Great Britain. Minutes of evidence. 

ondon, 1920. 188 pp. Cmd. 876. 

A brief digest of the report of this committee appears in this issue of the Review, 
pages 92 and 93. 

—— — Committee on police service. Minutes of evidence of the committee appointed 
to consider and report whether any and what changes should be made in the method 
of recruiting for, the conditions of service of, and the rates of pay, pensions, and 
allowances of the police forces of England, Wales, and Scotland. ndon, 1920. 
506 pp. Cmd. 874. 


—— Medical Research Council and Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
Industrial hey od Research Board. Reports. No. 8. Some observations on bob- 
bin winding. ndon, 1920. 40 pp. Textile series No. 2. 


—— Ministry of Health. First annual report, 1919-20. Part I.—{t) Public health; (ii) 
Local administration; (iii) Local taxation and valuation. Cmd. 928. Part IJ.— 
Housing and town planning. Cmd. 917. Part III.—Administration of the poor 
law, the unemployed workmen act, and the old-age pensions acts. Cmd. 932. 
Part IV.— Administration of national health insurance. Cmd. 913. London, 
1920. 518 pp. 

This, as shown in the title, is the first report of the Ministry of Health established 
on June 3, 1919. All questions affecting the public health come within the purview 
of this ministry. Housing is one of these functions. The report shows that up to 
March 27, 1920, schemes had been approved involving plans for 161,837 houses; the 
schemes for which site and price had been approved involved an area of 27,782 acres 
and a cost of £5,094,428 ($24,792,034, par). Construction work has been started by 
370 local authorities. It is stated that the chief obstacle to the rapid production of 
houses is the lack of sufficient skilled labor. 

The report on the administration of health insurance shows that for the year 1919 
the receipts of the approved societies amounted to £9,167,552 ($44,613,892, par), and 
the benefits paid to £6,440,540 ($31,342,888, par). 

—— Ministry of Labor. Conditions governing the industrial training of ex-service men. 
London, 1980. 72 pp. Cmd. 947. ” wid 

Since May, 1919, industrial training of ex-service men, i. e., training for work 
primarily manual in nature as distinguished from professional training or from treat- 
ment training, of men still requiring medical supervision, has been under the super- 
vision of the Ministry of Labor. This volume outlines the conditions under which 
the ministry is empowered to provide industrial training, indicates the allow- 
ances and other payments allotted men undergoing such training, lists the principal 
trades in which ex-service men are being trained, and describes in detail certain 
schemes of training for special trades, including wages paid and allowances payable 
during training in those trades. 
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Great Britain.—Ministry of Labor. Out-of-work donation. Decisions given by the 
umpire and the deputy umpire ( eed out-of-work donation) respecting claims to out-of- 
work donation. Vol. IIT. Selected decisions from Nos. 1001-4270. (Given up to 
Nov. 6, 1919.) London, 1920. 372 pp. 

Committee on reemployment of ex-service men. Interim report. London, 
1920. 16 pp. Cmd. 951. 

—— National Health Insurance Commission (Scotland). Report on the administration 
of national health insurance in Scotland during the years 1917-19. London, 1920. 
86 pp. Cmd. 827. 

This is the final report of the commission, as its functions were taken over on July 
1, 1919, by the Scottish Board of Health. 

—— Oversea Settlement Committee. Report of the delegates appointed to inquire as to 
openings in New Zealand for women from the United Kingdom. London, 1920. 
29 pp. Cmd. 933. 

The delegates report considerable demand for cooks, housemaids, waitresses, insti- 
tutional workers and managers, nurses, and factory workers, the latter only if hostels 
are provided. 

— Parliament. House of Commons. Select committee on pensions. Report. Lon- 
don, 1920. 19 pp. 185. 

—— Registrar of friendly societies. Reports for the year ending December 81, 1918. 

Part D. Building societies. xix, 133 pp. 

— Treasury. Ex-service men employed in Government offices on July 1, 1919, and 
July 1, 1920. London, 1920. 1p. Cmd. 868. 

On July 1, 1920, the Government departments employed 124,264 ex-service men, 
of whom 36,738 were disabled. Of the entire number 42,919 were temporarily 
employed. 





—_— 


—_—_—— 





Staffs employed in Government departments on August 1, 1920. London, 
1920. 2pp. Cmd. 935. 

A brief statement of facts contained in this report appeared in the October issue 
of the Montuty Lasor Review, p. 181. 

Leaaue or Nations.—Jnternational Labor Office. Bulletin No. 1; September 8, 1920. 
Geneva. 

This is the first issue of a bulletin which it is the “intention of the Intern: ational 
Labor Office to issue at approximately weekly intervals.’’ It contains an account 
of the organization of the International Labor Office, the agenda of the third meeting 
of the International Labor Conference to be held at Geneva in April, 1921 (see p. 210 
of this issue of the Review), and a department devoted to labor legislation arising 
out of the first international labor conference held at Washington, in November, 1919. 


se 


Permanent labor organization. Constitution and rules. London, Harrison 
& Sons, 1920. 32 pp. 

Contains Part XIII of the peace treaty, creating the permanent labor organization 
the standing orders of the general conference held at Washington in November, 1919, 
and the standing orders of the governing body adopted on March 23, 1920. The text 
is in French and English. 

Norway (CHRISTIANIA).—Statistiske kontor. Statistisk aarbok, 1918. Kristiania, 
1920. 241 pp. 

This is a general statistical report of the city of Christiania and includes data 
relating to prices, cost of living, wages, trade-unions, and strikes and lockouts. 
Roumanta.—Directiunea Generald a Statisticei. Statistica miniera a Roméniei. pe 

anti 1913-14 to 1915-16. Bucharest, 1920. 207 pp. 

A bulletin of the Roumanian statistical office containing statistics on mines and 
quarries for the fiscal years 1913-14 to 1915-16. The development of Roumanian 
mines being still in the initial stages the greater part of this bulletin is devoted not 
to mining proper but to the production of petroleum. In 1914 Roumania ranked 


—_—. 
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fourth among the petroleum-producing countries, with an output of 12,826,579 
American barrels. During the war this output decreased considerably, sinking as 
low as 2,681,870 barrels in 1917. In 1918, however, Roumania’s production rose 
again to 8,499,533 barrels. At the end of 1916 a total of 14,219 men were employed 
in the production of oil, of whom 13,125 were natives and 707 were foreigners. The 
average wages received by them in 1916 and 1919 are shown in the following table: 


WAGES IN THE ROUMANIAN PETROLEUM INDUSTRY, 1916 AND 1919, 


{l leu at par=19.3 cents] 


Occupation. Period. 1919 











Lei. 
920. 00 
735. 00 
: 3. 14. 30 
Rah: d : 26. 00 
Guards and servants.......... ys . 270. 00 
Laborers 35 | 9.00 

















In addition to their wages the majority of the personnel of the petroleum industry 
are furnished free of charge housing accommodations, light, and heat. 
SwEDEN.—Socialstyrelsen. Statens férlikningsmins for medling i arbetstvister verks- 

amhet dr 1918. Stockholm, 1920. 94 pp. 
Union or Soutn Arrica.—Depariment of Mines and Industries. Annual reports, 
1919. Pretoria, 1920. 127 pp. Charts. 

Reports total number of persons in the service of mines and quarries (including 
metallurgical and reduction works and power companies) for the month of December, 
1919, as 38,851 whites, 3,239 Asiatics, and 255,075 natives and other colored persons, 
as compared with 32,041 whites, 3,382 Asiatics, and 217,812 natives and other colored 
persons in December, 1918. The number of accidents in 1919 was 2,945, against 2,651 
in 1918, the deaths being 607, as compared with 612, and the death rate per 1,000 
employees being 2.25, as compared with 2.23 in 1918. Of the total number of employ- 
ees in December, 1919, 66.9 per cent were employed in gold mines and 18.6 per cent 
in diamond mines. 

—— Select committee on cost of living commission’s reports. Report. Cape Town, 1919. 
xrxviti, 51, xli pp. 

This is the report of a select committee to which was referred for report the ques- 
tion ‘As to how far and in what direction it may be possible to expedite action and 
give effect to the desire of the commission, indorsed by the Government, to lessen the 
pressure arising from the increase of prices upon the consumer,and in that way to 
diminish the prevailing complaints as to the increased prices of the necessaries of 
life within the Union.” 

Unofficial. 


ALTMANN-GOTTHEINER, EvtsaBetu. Die Entwicklung der Frauenarbeit in der Metall- 
imdustrie. Jena, 1916. 23 PP (Schriften des sttindigen Ausschusses zur Férderung 
eft 


der Arbeiterinnen-Inieressen, 8.) 

A lecture on the development of woman labor in the metal industry given on 
February 19, 1914, before the third conference for the promotion of working women’s 
interests. According to the lecturer woman labor is now being employed in the 
metal industry in every place where the following conditions exist: Employ- 
ment of unskilled labor, use of machinery, division of labor, operation on a large 
scale, and mass production. 
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American Iron AND Sreet Institute. Directory of the iron and steel works of the 
United States and Canada. Corrected to May 1, 1920. New York, 1920. 489 pp. 


AssociaATION OF Raruway Executives. Railroad wage hearings, 1920. Statements 
made by the Association of Railway Executives, confercnce committee of managers. 
hefore the United States Raviroad Labor Board, Chicayo, Ill., Muy 17 to June 4, 1920. 
| Chicago, 1920.] 256 pp. 

The appendix contains the requests of the various classes of employees for adjust- 
ment in wages and working conditions, as presented -teiore the board in session in 
Washington, April 20 to May 8, 1920. 

Bamwarp, Wit11AM Amias. The slippery slope, and other papers on social subjects. 
London, John Murray, 1920. 236 pp. 

These papers are based upon the author’s experience while engaged in poor law and 
charitable administration in London. 

Bevermwer, WrursaM. The public service in war and peace. London, Constable & 
Co. (Ltd.), 1920. 63 pp. 

A discussion of the Pritish civil service in war and peace. 

Bureau oF MuniciraAL REseARCH OF PHILADELIHIA. The cost of a workingman’s 
standard of living in Philadelphia eat August, 1920, prices. September 9, 1920. 11 
pp. Citizens’ business. No. 433. 

This budget of a workingman’s family of five giving August, 1920, prices, is published 
to supplement a former study of the cost of living made by the bureau from August 
15, 1917, to May 15, 1918, the results of which were published under the title Working- 
man’s Standard of Living in Philadelphia. The present study gives the total budget 
as $1,988.32, or an increase of 21.5 per cent over the budget determined by the bureau 
in the fall of 1918. The percentages of increase for the principal items of the hudvet 
are as follows: Housing, 40; fuel and light, 30.8; food, 3.3; clothing, 46.7; cleaning 
supplies and services, 22.8. 

Burcess, W. Ranpourn. Trends of school cosis. New York City, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1920. 142 pp. 

The contents cover the mounting cost of education; index numbers for teachers’ 
salaries, including percentage increases, 1841 to 1920; teachers’ salaries and the cost of 
living, showing that from 1915 to 1920 the cost of living increased twice as much as 
teachers’ salaries; a comparison of teachers’ salaries with the wages of other workers; 
trend of building costs; doubling the school budget, and sources of income. 
CauirorNiA. University. Division of vocational education. A first reading list for 


administrators and teachers in part-time schools. Berkeley, August, 1920. 4 pp. 
Part-time education series No. 1. Leaflet No. 1. 


—— 





——. Lesson plans and reports for use in connection with the introductory 
course on part-time education. For the preparation of teachers for special classes to 
be established under the Compulsory Part-time Act. (Berkeley, 1920.| 56 pp. 





. Syllabus of an introductory course on part-time education. Berkeley, 
January 1, 1920. 190 pp. General vocational education. Series No. 1. Bul. 
No. 1. 

This syllabus has been issued by the University of California in cooperation with 
the State board of education, for administrators and teachers of special classes to be 
established under the compulsory part-time education act. 

CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE. Division of Economics and 
History. Prices and price control in Great Britain and the United States during the 
World War, by Simon Litman. New York, Oxford University Press (American 
branch), 1920. 331 pp. Preliminary economic studies of the war No. 19. 

A study of prices and price fixing showing that in this war, as in former ones, efforts 
to control prices by law have had little effect in controlling profiteering or in fixing 
prices and keeping them stable and that ‘‘most of the good effect which the agitation, 
legislation, and legal prosecutions of the past three years have had in this field has 
been a result of psychological rather than legal influences.’? 
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CHAPPELL, Epcar L., AND Lovat-FrAseEr, J. A. Pit head and factory baths. Cardiff, 
Welsh Housing and Development Association, 88 Charles Street, 1920. 93 pp. 

The authors believe that the general introduction of pit head and factory baths 
would have a far-reaching effect upon the social and moral life of a large portion of 
the laboring class and would set new standards of comfort, decency, and happiness 
for the worker and his family. 

Commons, JoHN R., AND ANDREWS, JoHN B. Principles of labor legislation. New 
York, Harper & Bros., 1920. 559 pp. 

A brief review of this book is given on page 200 of this issue of the Review. 

Ecket, Epwin C. Coal, iron, and war. A study in industrialism past and future. 
New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1920. $875 pp. 

This is a history of industrial development of the leading countries from the begin- 
ning of the industrial revolution to the close of the World War, with a discussion of 
the material bases of industrial growth, and the relation which the possession of basic 
materials, such as coal, iron, oil, and other important minerals, bears to industrial 
development and the probabilities of war or peace. 

Fay, C. R. Life and labor in the nineteenth century. Cambridge [England], University 
Press, 1920. 319 pp. 

A history of social and economic conditions and movements in England from 1815 
to the present time. The substance of lectures delivered to students of economic: 
at Cambridge University in 1919. 

Franca, Roeser. Le travail au pouvoir. Paris, 1920. 198 pp. Bibliotheque d’ évo- 
lution sociale sous la direction de Charles Dulot. 

An essay outlining a bold, constructive program for the reorganization of the Govern- 
ment based on occupational representation of productive brain and manual workers 
conjointly with a reorganization of production and distribution through national- 
ization. 

GENERAL FEDERATION OF TRADE-UNIONS (GREAT Britain). Report of the twenty- 
first annual general council meeting, July 1 and 2, 1920. London, 1920. 389 pp. 

GESELLSCHAFT FUR SoziaALtE Rerorm. Die gesunkene Kaufkraft des Lohnes und ihr: 
Wiederherstellung. (Schriften der Gesellschaft fiir Soziale Reform. 9. Band, Heft 
1-5). 

1. Die Bedeutung der Frage fiir die deutsche Volkswirtschaft und Sozialpolitik, von 
Waldemar Zimmerman, Jena, 1919. viti, 95 pp. 

2. Kriegsléhne und- Preise und ihr Einfluss auf Kaufkraft und Lebenskosten, von 
Adolf Giinther. Jena, 1919. 86 pp. 

3. Leistungssteigerung und wirtschaftliche Vervollkommnung (a) im Warenlieferungs- 
wesen, von Peter Schlack; (b) in der Landwirtschaft, von Emil Zitzen. Jena, 1919. 
64 pp. 

4. Leistungssteigerung und wirtschaftliche Vervollkommnung in der Industrie, von F. 


Hendrichs and Dr. Mittelstenscheid. Leistungssteigerung und vervollkommente Organ- 
isation der menschlichen Arbeit, von Paul Umbreit. Jena, 1919. 91 pp. 


5. (1) Gemeinwirtschaftliche Forderung der Haushaliung und der Lebenskraft, von 
Henriette Fiirth. (2) Geldentwertung und Reallohn. (8) Schlufswort, von Waldemar 
Zimmermann. Jena, 1919. 101 pp. 

When during the winter of 1917-18 the rise in prices of all commodities with its 
injurious effects upon the cost of living of the masses and upon the wage problem 
had become more and more acute in Germany, the directorate of the Society for 
Social Reform, the German section of the International Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, resolved to undertake an investigation of the wage problem with special refer- 
ence to the decreasing purchasing power of money. The results of the investigation 
are embodied in the above five publications. 
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The investigation was carried out from the following three viewpoints: The entire 
problem of the purchasing power of wages and salaries is thoroughly discussed as to 
its nature and effect; next, the actual development of things during the economic 
war régime which has led to the steadily growing disproportion between prices and 
wages and to the depreciation of the nominal wages is described. The third and 
largest part of the investigation concerns itself with practical possibilities for the 
solution of the problem as to how the decreased purchasing power of wages may be 
restored to its normal level, i. e., with the following questions: Deflation of prices 
through systematic organization of production and distribution in agriculture, indus- 
try, commerce, and transportation; rational distribution and adjustment of labor and 
of labor conditions; best possible use of- wages through well-planned consumption and 
rational household economics; and, finally, measures for preventing the depreciation 
of German money. 

GoeRRIG, Franz. Das Arbeitsrecht des neuen Deutschland. Bonn, 1919-20. 2 vols. 

In the above publication, ‘‘The rights of labor in the new Germany,’’ the author 
attempts to define these rights in a popular manner in two volumes, the first of which 
is devoted to the rights of the worker and the second to those of the employer. In an 
introduction prefacing both volumes he discusses the rights of labor under the mo- 
narchical régime and enumerates the labor laws enacted thereunder which are still in 
force as well as those enacted by the new Government. 

Hitt, Davip Spence. Jniroduction to vocational education. A statement of facts and 
principles related to the vocational aspects of education below college grade. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1920. 483 pp. 

This study deals with vocational education below college grade and is written from 
the point of view of teachers and general readers interested in vocational education 
rather than the technical expert. 

INeTITUT INTERNATIONAL DE STATISTIQUE. Annuaire international de statistique. 
VI. La Haye, 1920. 154 pp. 

This yearbook of the International Institute of Statistics presents the statistics 
available in different countries of the world on wages and hours of labor, collective 
agreements, unemployment, employment offices, trade-unions, and employers’ asso- 
ciations, and strikes and lockouts. These statistics cover varying periods of time in 
the different countries. 

INTERNATIONALE UNION DER Horet-, RESTAURANT- U. CAFE-ANGESTELLTEN. Dritte 
Internationale Konferenz abgehalten in Amsterdam vom 11. bis 14. Mai 1920. Berlin, 
1920. 64 pp. 

The minutes of the third international conference of the International Union of 
Hotel, Restaurant, and Café Employees held at Amsterdam, May 11 to 14, 1920. 
The countries represented at the conference by delegates were the following: Belgium, 
Germany, England, France, Holland, Austria, Sweden, and the United States. The 
last was represented by Paul Cavanagh, New York, of the International Federation 
of Workers in the Hotel, Restaurant, Lunch-Room, Club, and Catering Industry. The 
most important resolution adopted by the conference related to the abolition of the 
tipping system and reads as follows: “It is to the interest of all restaurant em- 
ployees that they obtain in all countries fixed and sufficient wages and that tips be 
entirely discontinued. The affiliated federations shall therefore obligate themselves 
to assist morally, and, if necessary and possible, also financially those colleagues of all 
countries who are struggling for the abolition of the tipping system. Above all they 
shall prevent the immigration of alien workers.” 


Jones, J. Harry. Social economics. London, Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1920. 289 pp. 
This book deals largely with problems arising from the war—the economic reactions 
and economic reorganization. 
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Kempr, Rosa. Arbeits- und Lebensverhilinisse der Frauen in der Landwirtschaft 
Bayerns. Jena, 1918. viii, 146 pp. (Schriften. des stindigen Ausschusses cur 
Forderung der Arbeiteriniven-Interessen, Heft 9.) 


In this volume the author attempts to draw a picture of the working and living 
conditions of Bavarian peasant women on the basis of an investigation made by the 
Permanent Committee for the Promotion of Working Women’s Interests. The author 
discusses separately the working and living conditions of female day laborers, of 
steady hired hands ( Mégde), and of the wives and daughters of Bavarian farmers. 
The text is supplemented by numerous statistical tables. 

Know es, Morris. Industrial housing. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co. (Inc.), 
1920. 408 pp. 

Contains a historical review of industrial housing and a discussion of preliminary 
considerations, though the book deals mainly with the problems involved in a compre- 
hensive housing campaign from the standpoint of the different specialists concerned, 
such as the town planner, the architect, the landscape gardener, the engineer, the 
constructor, etc. There is a short selected bibliography. 

Knox, J. Port Sunlight works continuation school. [Port Sunlight, Lever Bros. 
(Ltd.), 1920.] 22 pp. 

This pamphlet is reviewed on pages 143 to 146 of this issue of the Review. 

Labor Party (GREAT Britain). Handbook of local government for England and Wales. 
London, 33, Eccleston Sq., Westminister, SW. 1, 1920. 264 pp. 

This handbook was prepared by the advisory committee on local government of 
the Labor Party with the collaboration of other labor bodies. It is designed to furnish 
necessary information to labor councillors and others interested in town or village 
government, and includes special sections on matters of immediate importance, such 
as housing, town planning, milk supply, maternity and child welfare, and pensions. 
MAGASIN DE GROS DES COOPERATIVES DE FRANCE. Assemblée Générale du 29 Sep- 

tembre, 1919. Paris, 1919. 64 pp. 

Contains detailed financial report of the French Cooperative Wholesale Society 
submitted at the general meeting of the members of the society, held September 29, 
1919. The most important of these figures are also contained in the annual report 
for 1920 of the National Federation of Consumers’ Cooperative Societies and are 
given in the summary of that report on page 126 of this issue of the MonrHity Lasor 
REVIEW. : 

NATIONAL AMALGAMATED UNION oF LaBor. Thirtieth annual report and financial 
statement, 1919. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1920. 48 pp. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CoTTON MANUFACTURERS. Standard cotton-mill practice 
and equipment, with classified buyer’s index. Boston, 1920. 247 pp. 

Gives statistics of production and consumption of cotton in the United States and 
foreign countries for specified years; also prices of cotton in the United States. A 
chapter recites the progress of group insurance in the textile trade, and another gives 
the effect of the reduction of working hours on the output of a large New England 
mill. In the latter chapter is a table showing the output of 28’s warp yarn, in pounds 
spun per spindle per week, during the 13 weeks in 1919 immediately following the 
inauguration of the 48-hour week, compared with the output in the corresponding 
period the year previous when the 54-hour schedule was in effect. The reduction 
in output was from 1.174 to 0.998 pounds per spindle per week, or 14.9 per cent, while 
the reduction in hours was 11.1 per cent. There is also a table giving the output of 
a standard style of cloth, in yards woven per loom per week, during the same periods 
referred to above, and this shows a reduction from 158.3 to 146.22 yards per loom 
per week, or 7.6 per cent, compared with the reduction in hours of 11.1 per cent. 
NatIoNAL Cuitp Labor Commirrer. Children’s codes, by Edward N. Clopper. New 


York, 105 East Twenty-second Street, 1920. 19 pp. Pamphlet 801. Reprinted 
from The American Child, Vol. II, No 1, 1920. 
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NATIONAL CuiLp LaBor Committee. Farm labor vs. school attendance, by Gertrud 
Folks. New York, 105 East Twenty-second Street, 1920. 18 pp. Pamphlet 30v. 

NaTionaL Sarety Counciu. Safe practices. No. 37. Industrial ventilation. Chi- 
cago, 168 North Michigan Avenue [1920]. 12 pp. 

PENNSYLVANI= RartRoAD Co. Seventy-third annual report, 1919. Philadelphia, 
1920. 111 pp. 

The portions of this report which are of interest to labor are those concerning the 
employees’ saving fund, pension department, and relief department. A total oi 
$2,735,848.98 was disbursed as death and disablement benefits and superannuation 
allowances during the year. The contributions from members slightly exceeded this 
amount. 

RAMSAY, Ropert E. Effective house organs. The principles and practice of editing 
and publishing successful house organs. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1920. 
861 pp. 

RENARD, G., AND WEvuLERSSE, G. Le travail dans ! Europe moderne. Paris, 1920. 
524 pp. Histoire universelle du travail. 

A history of labor in modern Europe (sixteenth to eighteenth century). The coun- 
tries covered are: Spain and Portugal, the Netherlands, England, France, Italy, 
Austria-Hungary, Germany, the Scandinavian countries, Poland, and Russia. The 
volume is one of a series published by Prof. Georges Renard, of the Collége de France, 
under the collective title ‘‘ Universal history of labor.’’ 

RENDU, AMBROISE, AND CacHEUX, Emme. Les habitations a bon marché. Paris 
[1919]. 96 pp. Guides pratiques de législation sociale. 

A guide and handbook for people of small means desirous of becoming owners of a 
home of their own. It describes how a workman’s home should be constructed and 
contains instructions for prospective home builders as to how they may avail them- 
selves of the advantages of French housing legislation. The full text of all French 
laws and decrees relating to workmen’s dwellings is appended to the volume. 


Rosinson, Jesse 8. The Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers. 
Baltimore, 1920. 166 pp. John Hopkins University studies in historical and 
political science, series X X VIII, No. 2. 

Contains chapters on the Benefit system, Restriction of output, Apprenticeship 
and helper system, and Collective bargaining. 

Socié&TE DE LéGisLatTion COMPAREE. Annuaire de législation Frangaise, 1918. Trente 
huitiéme année. Paris, 1919. 266 pp. 

The thirty-eighth issue of the yearbook on French legislation, published by the 
Society for Comparative Legislation. The volume contains the full text of the most 
important laws enacted in France during 1918 and commentaries on these laws, and 
gives the contents of all laws, decrees, etc., of 1918 relating to the French colonies and 
protectorates. A chronological table and a subject index complete the volume. 
Socrtré rour 1’ErupE PRATIQUE DE LA PARTICIPATION DU PERSONNEL DANS LES 

Bénérices. Bulletin de la participation aux bénéfices. Quarante-unitme année. 
Paris, Imprimerie Chaizx, 1919. 192 pp. 

Proceedings of the regular meetings of the Society for the Study of Profit Sharing 
and of the fortieth general assembly of the society. 

Socrery or InpustRiAL Enainegers. The practical application of the principles of 
industrial engineering. Complete report of the proceedings of the spring national 
convention, Philadelphia, March 24, 25, and 26, 1920. |Chicago, 1920.] 302 pp. 

The following are among the subjects discussed: What the industrial medical 
department accomplishes, Fatigue study—the first step in better industrial relations, 
How the industrial e> cineer increases the earning power of industry, and The dividends 


earned by safety first. 7 
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THoMAS, EpwarD. Industry, emotion and unrest. New York, Harcourt, Brace ¢: 
Howe, 1920. 255 pp. 


A criticism of industrial conditions in this country largely made up of a collection 
of individual instances. Suggests methods for relieving labor tension and unrest. 
TrADES-UNION ConGREss (GREAT Britain). Parliamentary committee. Agenda for 

the fifty-second annual congress, * * * Portsmouth, September 6, 1920. London, 
1920. 59 pp. 

An account of this congress appears on page 213 of this issue of the Review. 

TRANSVAAL CHAMBER OF MinEs. Thirtieth annual report, for the year 1919. Johannes- 
burg, 1920. 607 pp. 

UNION D’ ASSISTANCE PAR LE TRAVAIL DU VI™° ARRONDISSEMENT, Paris. Compile 
rendu des opérations de lV’exercice 1918. Paris, 1919. 17 pp. 

—— Compte rendu des opérations de l’exercice 1919. Paris, 1920. 15 pp. 

The annual reports of the Aid Society for Workers of the sixth arrondissement at 
Paris for the years 1918 and 1919. The object of the society is to assist able-bodied 
workers in distress by providing them with food and lodgings and work in the society's 
workshop until either permanent employment can be secured for them or they can be 
sent back to their home districts. The society is in receipt of subsidies from the 
Ministry of the Interior and from the city of Paris. Up to December 31, 1919, the 
society had assisted or repatriated 2,927 persons and procured employment for 3,827. 
VERBAND DER BUCHBINDER UND PAPIERVERARBEITER DervuTscHLANDS. Bericht, 

1919. Berlin, 1920. 59 pp. 

The annual report for the year 1919 of the Federation of German Bookbinders and 
Paper Workers. At the end of 1918 the federation had 36,969 members, of which 
10,591 were males and 26,378 were females. The corresponding figures at the end oi 
1919 were 76,251, 23,219, and 53,032. Thus the total membership increased 106.3 per 
cent, the male membership 119.2 per cent, and the female membership 101 per cent. 
VissERING, G. International economic and financial problems. London, Macmillan 

& Co. (Ltd.), 1920. 107 pp. 

Devoted largely to a consideration of ways and means of reconstruction. The 
author believes that an international conference and international cooperation are 
urgently needed to supplement the efforts of the individual! states. 

WATERBURY CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE. Survey of cost of living in Waterbury, March, 
1919—March, 1920. Report of commitiee. Waterbury, June, 1920. 24 pp. 

This study was built up on a survey made in 1919 which covered a number of price 
investigations by different agencies. No individual family schedules were secured 
in this investigation, but prices were obtained for as nearly as possible the same quality 
and grade of goods and from the same stores as those taken in the 1919 survey. A 
special study of rents, however, included schedules obtained from nearly 2,000 em- 
ployers in 15 factories. Four of the usual five bidget items—food, rent, clothing, 
and fuel and light—were included, but no figures for items included under sundries 
were obtained. In computing the average increase, however, it was assumed that the 
increase in the price of miscellaneous items had been at the same rate as the others 
and weighting these average increases according to the estimated percentages of family 
expenditures it was found that the living cost had increased 17 per cent from March, 
1919, to March, 1920, and 13 per cent from July, 1919, to March, 1920. An increase 
of 185.5 per cent in March, 1920, over prices in Waterbury in 1914 was found to have 


taken place. 


Wuiret, R. Prosser. Occupational affections of the skin; their prevention and treat- 
ment, with an account of the trade processes and hcg which give rise to them. 
Second edition. London, H. K. Lewis, & Co. (Ltd.), 1920. 860 pp. 

This is ‘‘a concise and complete survey” of occupational skin diseases with chap- 


ters devoted to a general survey of the causes and consequences, type, and character, 
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of skin disorders. The specific poisons and skin irritants in the different industries, 

trades and occupations, the symptoms, and treatment are dealt with in detail. There 

is a very complete index. 

ZENTRALSTELLE SCHWEIZERISCHER ARBEITSAMTER. Fiinfzehnter Geschiifts-Bericht 
fiir das Jahr 1919. Zurich, 1920. 44 pp. 

The annual report for 1919 of the Swiss Central Employment Office. According 
to this report, unemployment in Switzerland was even more extensive in 1919 than 
during the second half of 1914. The sudden discontinuance of production of war 
materials, the uncertain economic situation, and difficulties in obtaining raw materials 
and coal were responsible for the discharge of thousands of workers. The total number 
of persons applying for work during 1919 at the labor exchanges affiliated with the Cen- 
tral Employment Office was 135,522, the largest number since the creation of the Fed- 
eration of Swiss Employment Offices in 1905. The next highest number of appli- 
cants (117,519) was registered in 1914. Unemployment during 1919 was at its highest 
point during the month of January, when there were 184.5 applicants per 100 vacant 
situations. During the subsequent months conditions in the labor market improved 
gradually, and in October, 1919, the number of applicants per 100 vacant situations 
had fallen to 102.4. The following table illustrates the activities of the Swiss employ- 
ment offices during the five-year period 1915-1919: 


ACTIVITIES OF SWISS PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 1915-1919. 











| 
Vacant situations. | Applicants Situations filled. | Non- | Tran- 
seemsensaninntnpecaitatncibe ee iesident| sient 

| appli- | appli- 

Male. |Female.| Total. | Male. |Female.) Total. | Male. Female.| Total. | cants. | cants. 








| | 
65,790 | 23,768 | 89,558 | 79,308 | 28,170 107,478 | 49,025 | 15,830 | 64,855 | 11, 761 41, 020 
73,049 | 29,588 |102, 637 | 74,260 | 27,342 |101, 602 | 51,640 | 16,511 | 68,151 | 11,777 31, 342 
75, 283 | 30,361 (105,644 | 70,964 | 26,344 17,308 | 50,173 | 16,173 | 66,346 | 11,815 15, 340 
| 71,956 | 31, 862 |103, 818 | 76,396 | 20,942 | 97,338 | 51,521 15, 299 | 66,820 | 10,591 | 13,815 


70, 032 | 36, 726 1108, 758 - 196 | 27,326 |135,522 | 52,271 | 17,048 | 69,319 | 12,222 24,011 
} 


| | i 
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discontinued in July, 1912, and since that time a bulletin has been published at irregular 
intervals. Each number contains matter devoted to one of a series of general subjects. 
bulletins are numbered consecutively, beginning with No. 101, and up to No. 236 they also carry 


consecative numbers under each series. 
discontinued. A list of the series is given below. Under each is grouped all the bulletins 
which contain material relating to the subject matter of that series. 
bulletin of the Bureau issued prior to July 1, 1912, will be furnished on application. The 
bulletins marked thus * are out of print. | 


Wholesale Prices. 


These 


Beginning with No. 237 the serial numbering has been 
A list of the reports and 


Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1912. 
Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1913. 
Index numbers of wholesale prices 
countries. 
Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1914. 
Wholesale prices 1890 to 1915. 
Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1916. 
Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1919. 


in the United States and foreign 


{In press. ] 


and Cost of Living. 

Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part I. 

Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part II——-General tables. 
Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part I. 

Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part 1I—General tables. 
Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1912. 

Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1912, 

Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1912. 

Retail prices, 1890 to February, 1913. 

Sugar prices, from refiner to consumer. 

Retail prices, 1890 to April, 1913. 

Wheat and flour prices, from farmer to consumer. 
Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1913, 

Retail prices, 180 to August, 1913. 

Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1913. 

Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1913. 

Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1914. 

Butter prices, from producer to consumer. 
Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 

Retail prices, 1907 to June, 1915. 

Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1915. 

Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1916. 

Retail prices, 1913 to 1919. [In press.] 


Wages and Hours of Labor. 


Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in 
selected industries in the District of Columbia. 

Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons, 

Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. 

Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1890 
to 1912. 

Wages and bours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture indus- 
tries, 1890 to 1912. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, 1907 to 1912. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and knit goods 
industries, 1890 to 1912. 

Wages and hours of labor in the cigar and clothing industries, 1911 and 
1912. 

Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad 
cars, 1890 to 1912. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1913. 

Wages and regularity of employment and standardization of piece rates 
in the dress and waist industry of New York City. 

Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. 
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* Bul. 150. 


Bul. 151. 


. 


Bul, 153, 


Bul, 154, 


Bul. 160. 


Bul. 161. 


Bul. 163. 
Bul. 168. 
Bul. 171. 
Bul. 177. 


Bul. 178. 
Bul, 187. 
Bul. 190. 


Bul, 194. 
Bul. 204. 
Bul, 214. 
Bul. 218. 
Bul. 221. 
Bul, 225. 


Bul. 232. 
Bul. 238. 


Bul, 239. 


Bul. 245. 
* Bul. 252. 


Bul, 259. 
Bul. 260. 
Bul. 261. 
Bul. 262. 


Bui. 265. 


Bul. 274. 


* Bul. 109. 
Bul, 116. 


Bul. 172. 
Bul. 182. 


Bul. 183. 
Bul. 192. 
* Bul, 195. 
Bul. 196. 


Bul. 202. 


Bul. 206. 
Bul. 220. 


Bul. 223. 
* Bul. 227. 


Bul. 235. 
Bul. 241. 
Bul, 247. 


Wages and Hours of Labor —Concluded. 


Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 
to 1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry in the Unitea 
States, 1907 to 1912. 

Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture indus- 
tries, 1907 to 1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and under- 
wear industries, 1907 to 1913. 

Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile 
establishments and garment factories. 

Wages and hours of labor in the clothing and cigar industries, 1911 to 
1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad 
cars, 1907 to 1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1913. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1914. 

Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear industry, 1907 
to 1914. , 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1914. 

Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clothing industry, 1911 to 1914 

Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 
to 1914. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1915. 

Street railway employment in the United States. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1916. 

Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1915. . 

Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 

Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture indus- 
tries, 1915. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1916. 

Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 
1916. 

Wages and hours of labor in cotton goods manufacturing and finishing, 
1916. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1917. 

Waser and hours of labor in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry, 


Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1918. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1918. 

Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 191s. 

Wages and hours of labor in cotton goods manufacturing and finishing, 
1918. 

Industrial survey in selected industries in the United States, 1919. 
liminary report 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1919. 


Pre- 


[In press. ] 


Employment and Unemployment. 


Statistics of unemployment and the work of employment offices. 

Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in 
selected industries in the District of Columbia. 

Unemployment in New York City, N. Y. 

Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of 
Boston, Mass. 

Regularity of employment in the women’s ready-to-wear garment industries. 

Proceedings of the American Association of Public Employment Offices. 

Unemployment in the United States. 

Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference held at Minneapolis, 
January, 1916. ; 

Proceedings of the conference of the Employment Managers’ Association of 
Boston, Mass., held May 10, 1916. 

The British system of labor exchanges. 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Public Employment Offices, Buffalo, N. Y., July 20 and 21, 1916. 

Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 

Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference, Philadelphia, Pa., 
April 2 and 3, 1917. 

Employment system of the Lake Carriers’ Association. 

Public employment offices in the United States. 

Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference, 
May 911, 1918. 
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Rochester, N. Y., 





Women in Industry. 


Bul. 116. 


* Bul. 117. 
* Bul. 118. 
Bul. 119. 
* Bul. 122. 
Bul. 160. 


* Bul. 167. 
* Bul, 175. 


Bul, 176. 
Bul. 180. 
Bul. 182. 


Bul. 193. 
Bul. 215. 
Bul, 217. 


Bul, 223. 
Bul. 253. 


Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in 
selected industries in the District of Columbia. 

Prohibition of night work of young persons. 

Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons, 

Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. 

Employment of women in power laundries in Milwaukee. 

Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile 
establishments and garment factories. 

Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. 

Summary of the report on condition of woman and child wage earners in 
the United States. 

Effect of minimum wage determinations in Oregon. 

The boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts as a vocation for women. 

Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of 
Boston, Mass. 

Dressmaking as a trade for women in Massachusetts. 

Industrial experience of trade-school girls in Massachusetts. 

Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the necessity of 
industrial employment of women and children. 

Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 

Women in the lead industry. 


Workmen’s Insurance and Compensation (including laws relating thereto). 


Bul. 101. 
Bul. 102. 
Bul, 103. 
Bul. 107. 
* Bul. 126. 
* Bul. 155. 
* Bul. 185. 
Bul. 203. 
Bul. 210. 


Bul. 212. 
Bul. 217. 


Bul. 240. 
Bul. 243. 


Bul. 248. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 


Bul. 275. 


Care of tuberculous wage earners in Germany. 

British National Insurance Act, 1911. 

Sickness and accident insurance law of Switzerland. 

Law relating to insurance of salaried employees in Germany. 

Workmen’s compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries. 

Compensation for accidents to employees of the United States. 

Compensation legislation of 1914 and 1915. 

Workmen’s compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries, 

Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Proceedings of the conference on social insurance called by the Inter- 
national Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the necessity of 
industrial employment of women and children. 

Comparison of workmen’s compensation laws of the United States, 

Workmen’s compensation legislation in the United States and foreign 
countries. 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 


. Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Meeting of the International Association 


of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 


. Workmen’s compensation legislation of the United States and Canada, 


1919. [In press.] 


. Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Meeting of the International Association 


of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. [In press.] 
Comparison of workmen’s compensation laws of the United States and 
Canada. 


Industrial Accidents and Hygiene. 


Bul. 104. 


Bul. 120. 
* Bul. 127. 
Bul, 141. 
* Bul. 157. 
Bul, 165. 
* Bul. 179. 
Bul. 188. 


* Bul. 201. 


Bul. 205. 
Bul. 207. 
Bul. 209. 
Bul, 216. 


Lead poisoning in potteries, tile works, and porcelain enameled sanitary 
ware factories. 

Hygiene of the painters’ trade. 

Dangers to workers from dusts and fumes, and methods of protection. 

Lead poisoning in the smelting and refining of lead. 

Industrial accident statistics. 

Lead poisoning in the manufacture of storage batteries. 

Industrial poisons used in the rubber industry. 

Report of British departmental committee on the danger in the use of lead 
in the painting of buildings. 

Report of committee on statistics and compensation insurance cost of the 
International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commis- 
sions. [Limited edition.] ; 

Anthrax as an occupational disease. 

Causes of death by occupation. 

Hygiene of the printing trades. 

Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. 
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Industrial Accidents and Hygiene—Concluded. 
Bul. 219. Industrial poisons used or ge in the manufacture of explosives, 
Bul. 221. Hours, fatigue, and health British munition factories. 


Bul. 230. Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. 

Bul. 231. Mortality from respiratory diseases in dusty trades. 

Bul. 234. Safety movement in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1917. 

Bul. 236. Effect of the air hammer on the hands of stonecutters. 

Bul. 251. Preventable death in the cotton manufacturing industry. 

Bul. 253. Women in the lead industries. 

Bul. 256. Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. Revision of 
Bul. 216. 

Bul. 267. Anthrax as an occupational disease. (Revised.) 

Bul, 276. Standardization of industrial accident statistics. [In press.] 

Conciliation and Arbitration (including strikes and lockouts). 
* Bul. 124. Conciliation and arbitration in the building trades of Greater New York. 

Bul. 133. Report of the industrial council of the British Board of Trade on its in- 
quiry into industrial agreements. 

Bul. 139. Michigan copper district strike. 

Bul. 144. Industrial court of the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York City. 

Bul. 145. Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of 
New York City. 

Bul. 191. Collective bargaining in the anthracite coal industry. 

Bul. 198. Collective agreements in the men’s clothing industry. 

Bul. 233. Operation of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of Canada. 


Labor Laws of the United States (including decisions of courts relating to labor). 
* Bul. 111. Labor legislation of 1912. 
Bul, 112. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1912. 
* Bul. 148. Labor laws of the United States, with decisions of courts relating thereto. 
Bul. 152. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1913. 
* Bul. 166. Labor legislation of 1914. 
* Bul. 169. Decisons of courts affecting labor, 1914. 
* Bul. 186. Labor legislation of 1915. 
* Bul. 189. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1915. 
Bul, 211. Labor laws and their administration in the Pacific States. 
* Bul. 213. Labor legislation of 1916. 
Bul, 224. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1916. 
Bul. 229. Wage-payment legislation in the United States. 
Bul. 244. Labor legislation of 1917. 
Bul. 246. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1917. 
Bul. 257. Labor legislation of 1918. 
Bul. 258. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1918. 
Bul, 277. Labor legislation of 1919. [In press.] 
Foreign Labor Laws. 
Bul. 142. Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in certain European 
countries. 


Veeational Education. 
Bul. 145. Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of 


New York City. 
Bul. 147. Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. 
* Bul. 159. Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment. 
Bul. 162. Vocational education survey of Richmond, Va. 
Bul. 199. Vocational education survey of Minneapolis. 


Labor as Affected by the War. 
Bul. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 
Bul. 219. Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. 
Bul. 221. Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 
Bul. 222. Welfare work in British munition factories. 
Bul. 223. Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 
Bul. 230. Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. 
Bul. 237. Industrial unrest in Great Britain. 
Bul. 249. Industrial health and efficiency. Final report of British Health of Muni- 
? tion Workers Committee. 
Bul. 255. Joint industrial councils in Great Britain. 


Miscellaneous Series. 
* Bul. 117. Prohibition of night work of young persons. 
* Bul. 118. Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons, 


* Bul, 123. Employers’ welfare work. 
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Miscellaneous Series—Concluded. 
Bul. 158. Government aid to home owning and housing of working people in foreign 


countries. 
* Bul, 159. Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment 
* Bul. 167. Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. 


1 
167. 
Bul. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 
Bul. 174. Subject index of the publications of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics up to May 1, 1915. ‘ 
Bul. 208. Profit sharing in the United States. 
Bul. 222. Welfare work in British munition factories. 
Bul. 242. Food situation in Central Europe, 1917. 
Bul. 250. Welfare work for employees in industrial establishments in the United 
States. 
Bul. 254. International labor legislation and the society of nations. 
Bul. 263. Housing by employers in the United States. [In press.] 
Bul. 266. Proceedings of seventh annual convention of Governmental labor officials of 
the United States and Canada. [In press.] 
Bul. 268. Historical survey of international action affecting labor 
Bul. 271. Adult working-class education in Great Britain and the United States. 


SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS ISSUED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 





Descriptions of occupations, prepared for the United States Employment Service, 1918-19. 

Boots and shoes, harness and saddlery, and tanning. 

Cane-sugar refining and flour milling. 

Coal and water gas, paint and varnish, paper, printing trades, and rubber goods 

Electrical manufacturing, distribution, and maintenance. 

Logging camps and sawmills. 

Medicinal manufacturing. 

Metal working, building and general construction, railroad transportation, and ship 
building. 

Mines and mining. 

Office employees. 

Slaughtering and meat packing. 

Street railways. 

Textiles and clothing. 

Water transportation. 


* 
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